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ANTIQUITY AND EVOLUTION OF ART IN INDIA. 

BY 

C. SlVARAMAMURTI, B.A. (HONS.), 

M a liras. 

(Continued from page 314, Vol. VIII, Pt. iv.) 

In the Upamitibhavaprapancakatha prince Nandivardhana is 
reported to have learnt a number of arts. 

cii^^iiwtlcTJu qfTOi: 

I ^ qfTOI: I ! R’sq?! qq 
I 8: — I^'qfR?^ I 

3f3=q^ioTiq j=r^^cqiCiT% ^rf^qitqiqiiBi qq%?rT^n^ I 

(The last mentioned and Naralaksanajhana are closely connected 
with citra.) Painters were also engaged to prepare the portraits 
of princes and princesses of marriageable age to be sent round to 
various kingdoms. This activity of artists is frequently mentioned 
in literature. In the Kathasaritsagara we have many instances 
of such pictures being brought and one example may be 
cited. 

lf« g iqdi I 

K. S. S., Lamb. XII, Tarahga xiii, §1. 14. 
In the Tilakamafijarl Meghavahana is described as spending his 
time in looking at pictures of suitable princesses brought for his 
inspection. 

I t.m.,?. i5. 

There also appear to have been special capable women called 
Silpinis preparing and carrying pictures to lovers as given by 
Pandarivihvala 

3Tiq q^ ^q ^ i 

^511^%: 5fi0i ^ qqf ii 

Dutikarmaprakasa, p. 26, 


lX—1 
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In all such cases the pictures were real portraits having Sadrsya 
(likeness to the original) as described in the Kathasaritsagara. 

^ II 

^ ?f T I 

5TRcqT%^?qi%e5IT^l mW^m II 

m ^ ft wl: I 

JTi^r II 

K. S. S., Lamb. XII, Taranga xxxiv, Si. 79 , 82. 
These are very well known as Viddhacitras in the Silpa texts and 
mentioned in the Tilakamahjari many times specifically by that 
name. 

3f^S^2IT: 

I T. M„ p. 138. 

T. M., p. 133. 

^ mv, 

I%gi: I T. M., p. 263. 

5i3q1[f>cq 

3?issR«irfq^ 

^^51 I T. M., p. 319. 

The name Viddhasalabhanjika similarly means 'Portrait Statuette.' 
That these pictures were done from life is gathered from the des- 
cription of the praudha drawing from life in the Padataditaka. 

Sisqi %qt(a 8 qq I p, 3 . 

In the Kathasaritsagara it is given that a particular figure is carved 
on the model of the features of a certain princess noted for her 
beauty whom the artist had seen and noted. 
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N3 

gcir o 

af rI|q?l2^'§5TT I 

(I 

K. S. S., Lamb. XVIII, Taranga iv, i51. 139-14. 
When art was so popular and served such a useful purpose it is 
no wonder that even womenfolk specialised in it. In fact they 
so mucli excelled in beautiful line drawing that vve have it 
given in the Viddhasalabhanjika that a woman alone could do 
exquisite line work, 

^ ^ 11 Act. I. 

Leisure hours of ladies of gentle birth w^ere spent in the drawing 
and painting of their lords when they were away from home on 
journey or on business. This might have been to amuse them- 
selves in the absence of their husbands or for gazing longer and 
more freely at the faces of their spouses in picture which they 
could not do in actual life because of the laws of modesty. The 
Rukmiplharana-ihamrga shows this useful purpose of pictures in 
the lines — i 

(del; 5r0[5jrgf #d0f1[ 

^ iRT 3RFfR 

(Act. Ill, In Rupakasatka of V'atsaraja.) 
which seem to echoe the speech of Malavika in the Malavika- 
gnimitra — 

gi% ! ggvmiSRiSscii? am =t 

qqw i Act. iv. 

We have instances of ladies painting their lovers in the Nerai- 
nirv^a, the Harivilasa, the Srngaradhanadakavya and the Katha- 
saritsagara. 

Neminirvana, IX, 50. 
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STPJI^riTO 

qq# e^qf 

RqcTi¥rq5?32fr^wr^ qq \\ Harivilasa, V, 12. 

ei qr 

qcw^q fq?c ^3 qr ^iTq*Eq I Megha. ii, si. is. 
3Tfq;oT[f%q^'qq: qiRq^5qiqi^?nqi?rcTi?5: 
fqf«qr^^^qq|T2q][| iqqicerl Wi\^t q^H I 

JTTF *?q qi%qu%%€ qqkf?^r^%: ii 

Srngaradlianadasataka, SI. 40. 

The proficiency of ordinary housewives in painting and other 
arts was thus very great; in fact it was so great that it was 
only eclipsed by the cleverness and high artistic skill of the pro- 
fessional adepts in art like the Citracaryas and other painters and 
the prostitutes that specialised in all the fine arts — music, dance, 
painting etc. Of the impetus given to a cultivation of fine arts 
in the case of Vesyahganas the most eloquent authoritative evi- 
dence is in the line of the Arthasastra of Kautilya 

3tcTqi?iqr3?i^qT^^^f%qqfDiiq3i^fq^f%^^iqq'qqFq^- 

^;re*=qi^^eqif^tRTqiq;^Tfiqn% qmq;T ecreR^q^'rfqq'i^ 

^Rqo;?^ig:i3f|q Vol. I, T. S. S., Chap. II, Adh. 17, Pra- 

karana 44, p. 305. 

The verse in the Srngaratilaka of Rudrabhatta 

m ’ll" q^^^isfr 

5fq i:=pq f ^qi-q%q I 

^’sjTiqi ^ n TOiq ^TfeqTl%T5ieqiSoTr 

qoq^fq %crfl% W I) SI. 7. 

show's us that the harlots were adepts in all the fine arts. The fine 
artistic sense of the Vesyanganas is seen in the description of the 
beautiful' floor decorations in the heiaera’s house given in the 
Padataditaka. 
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^'W#^§:Rn^T8JI^l|- 

#jrq?R'l«fi(^|5Fii^ f%5r?n^i^if% . , . 

I p. 12. 

In the Dhurtavitasariivada we are told that colours are being pre- 
pared (ground) for painting. 

^q5=I5:RrPl l q'lJT^cIJIcTSOTffai: iq^^q^ qqqii: | p. g. 

(These colours were obviously used for floral decorations on 
breasts of women in the place of Kasturi etc.) 

The Mrcchakatika gives us a vivid picture of the artistic taste 
of Vesyahganas. Vasantasena knows the art of painting. The 
Vitas and Cetis carry pictures of various persons whom they 
desire to bring together in the hetaera's house. The courtesans 
showed peculiar fondness to artists and Citracaryas and we have 
an instance of this sort of love in the Padataditaka where Kusu- 
mavatika loves the painting master Sivasvamin. 

i^sfRT fgn#5n'ii: 

STia rcr; # I p. 25 . 

Ksemendra echoes this in his verse in the Kalavilasa — 

ffeqqj: ^^cRisqqi r%vqr i 

crieiJiTq *1^1% ll iv. .^1. 14. 

Paintings were done generally on phalaka, pata or bhitti. 
The last mentioned was the most popular. In a passage from 
the isrhgaraprakasa it is given that pictures w'ere drawn on 
banners as well. 

i%^?qcrpi, 

SIR I Vol. I, p. 394. Madras Mss. 

The Yasastilakacampu mentions similar pictures (on banners) 

l vdi. i,p.i8. 

According to Mr. P. Brown and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy we 
have lots of these pictures on banners and flags lingering even 
today in Nepal, Tibet and other places. Even in India proper 
the dhvajastambhas in Hindu temples containing sculptured re- 
presentations of the vahanas of the deities are concrete represent- 
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ations of these banner pictures. There are also, apart from the 
dhvajacUras, pictures on the Toranapatas and flags carried about 
in Hindu temple processions. 

Of the themes of paintings we have it given in the Silparatna 
that anything can be chosen as a subject. Thus the scope is very 
wide. Representations from contemporary life, landscapes, port- 
raits and mythological incidents were amongst the pictures 
painted. Of these special mention should be made of two — the 
Kamadevapata and the Yamapata. The former was a very popular 
one with women and lovers especially and was kept in almost 
every house and also in royal palaces. The latter was a big 
canvas showing the horrors of Hell taken through the streets by 
the Yamapattika (picture show-man) who earned a living by 
exhibiting it to crowds of eagar naughty children who generally 
sorrounded and hounded him wherever he went. Mention of 
the picture of Cupid is profuse in Sanskrit literature. We have it 
spoken of in the Kadambari, in the Pradyumnabhyudaya, the 
Gathasaptasati and in the Ratnavall. 

qisffjqs i ks., p. 536. 

— ^1% ! ? 

1 m 1 qq 

I 

— qq^q^ i ^qffq^Tq^qpqsrfe^Hiqqqi 

q%q ^lOTffqi, I Pradyumnabhytida 3 ^a, I. 

qq^w^ q qPi3fic< ii 

[ 5^51%: ^%SfeTTfvqi I 

t. *4> 

qq^ojqffiq qMqiq? ci;^ofr n ] 

Gathasaptasati, V, SI. 58. 

enfer — ^ i w cim 

^ ?flR ft I Ratnavali Act I. 
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The lines of the Harsacarita — 

^^cHolcT qqqit^lR^Ge^ 1 p* 

and the passage in the IMudraraksasa 

( cfff: qiq^I% qqqtq 1 ) 

=q^:— 

^ i 

^ 1 sfoor^i^rq 5n5^ II 

3fiq 3? — 

3fn%5q ^gqi^T I 

^01 5iqor 11 

5riq ^ ni q%%3r qrariR i Act i, 

are among many that give us some account of the Yamapata. 

The details of the methods of picture production are also 
learnt by us through the numerous references to them in literature. 
Though they have been dealt with by me in detail under various 
other heads I shall just indicate here the outline of the working 
process through some typical references. First the Varnaka or 
cartoon is prepared to be transferred to the regular canvas. The 
canvas, colours and brushes being ready, the preliminary drawing 
is sketched with the vartika. In this case the sutrapata is all 
important since that preliminary rough marking decides the 
positions, poses and the formations of the figures that compose 
the picture. Then comes the colouring and the shading (vartana) 
that gives the effect of modelling or relief to the figures. The 
final work is the unmllana or the revivification of the figure, by 
opening its eyes (working of pupils etc.), which had lain lifeless 
so to say all the time for all practical purposes. The reference 
to the Varnaka in the verse of the Aryasaptasati — 

qi^cii ^fqfd q;: i 

# qqil <^q5D3qiqfq II 

is one of the many such found in literature. Similarly we have 
the Sutrapata process given in the RajataranginI of Kalhana, 
Suvrttatilaka of Ksemendra, Srngaradhanadakavya and the Karna- 
sundari. 
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Rajataraiigni, VTII, 2587. 

5ri%'^^cTms[l5fr |qnicTl^flf%: I 
^frcTsqT^oTfl 

|| Suvrttatilaka,g]. 41. 

fqcofi3fiq?%eqiq §G[cfl ^?qiq^qi5:5IcT: I 

fqqig^qi^JTs^rfqi^f’L II 

grngaradhanadasataka, Si. 46. 

THl — ^s^fr^^^q^friqj^iqi: ^qiqiq^qgn- 

^^|^?rcr#™ni%ciRiiTRT; ^qffqgq: I 
cigrqoq^^^q flqqq^r m ^rCi 

cT^iq n 

Karnasundari. Act I, SI. 

In the last quoted verse we have vartana also given. The Gatha- 
saptasatl tells us of the evanescent nature of the Vartikarekha 
preliminary sketch drawn with the vartika (pencil). 

3ig^qqTO^I^ f^RTOTf erqi^^4 llifqqif — 

^ ^ 3Tn%|f qoTI f|3T3fq;^3IFq I 

^ ^ sq Wt q*f€C li viii, 56. 

[ q?i^Ti%?q& qq sfifriqfefqi^qq^^li i 

|q fqfqK# ifeqr ii ] 

The process of vartana is not so easily understood since the use 
of the word ‘Vartana’ is itself ambiguous in literature. The 
Vartana that the Visnudharraottara speaks of is obviously shading. 
But in literature the word is used as meaning ‘ application ’ of 
colour. In the Vikramahkadevacarita, in the Karpuramanjari 
and in the Udayasundarikatha we have the word used in this 
sense. 
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%;T{fcqcT qifefll ii 

Vikramankadevacarita, IV, Si. 22. 

^ qi'oqsfim m'l qiit 

/ r^r "n r cnv 

(^Iiq ?§^ qioi^U qf Karpuramanjarl, p. 6. 

m\ ft srffrf^qoi qS^i 5^1^: 1 

Udayastindarikatha, p. 100. 
The meaning of the word in the verges of Ratnakara 

i^^ft^qfii^qtcfT ?f%?cRrfq#qrf^: () 

^i: TO%<Tqi^ferPr€ra^ifqn'qqci3nT: ^qiq n 
ftte^IfiqdqcTi: gfqRIfq^qi; I 

^ r%q: || 

Haravijaya, XXII, 96; XXXIII, 3. 

is again ambiguous; but here it might be taken to mean shading 
also. Of the importance of rekha in the picture, and in India a 
perfect outline is the forte of the artist, there is a lot spoken. 
Ratnakara holds that good line work, a most difficult task, is a 
rarity. 

qi^qioif FTi9f^| i 

^I9if }m i%qq;%q^r ii 

Haravijaya, XXXII, 70. 

Vamana speaks of the rekha as almost everything in a picture. 

M qiFq st^ctwr i 

Kavyalahkarasutravrtti, I, ii, 13. 
But, perfect modelling was also attempted in the pictures. Passages 
like ^ cftpTifTWcfSRi^r^ in the Sakuntala Act VI KRjflf^- 

ftq q^rqcrqq^qrf^qqof^rg^rqr 

■^stidfSqj^qqiT in the Tilakamanjari, p. 135, and 

^ m in the 

Yasastilakacampu (Vol. 11, p. 312) all show a high sense of 
modelling possessed by our artistic ancestors. Varnasthiti or the 
proper arrangement of colour in particular appropriate combina- 
tions in particular places in a picture has also been stressed in 
the verse of Sri Harsa 
IX— 2' 
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qi ^i%^i?f?qg?^TiC5rf ^ qi li 

Naisadha, 11, 98. 

and the gatha of Satavahana 

3i|qR’3!=5ii‘Rqn%f^ii^rqf?rcq5T: srqfi^q'cft 

— 

qocfi^q^[^3T?fe 30?f I 

T^R^q fq ^ <JT gwi fq^ij sroti II 

[ qfeq^itcT^qi'Rq goi: %q^ f%5r5F;S'Ji: i 

RRqqfi m 5^1% fqqi R^gqg^^; II ] 

Gathasaptasatl, VII, 12. 
rhe unmilana process is best explained in the verse of Ratnakara 

q^qri'^RR Rq^'5qHHmT%q^RRfR(^5^R qf^ffiRq-cr: | 

f^qqsqq5«rr^ H 
Haravijaya, XVI, 65. 

U nmilana is given by Ratnakara in another verse also 

3if(qgj=ql^qi^ Rm^r^qT ?ig ii 

Ibid. XII. 30. 

wherein we also get the spelling of Bhulamba (arrangement of 
background) of the Visnudharmottara given as Bhnlabha. It is 
from the same poet that we get at the importance of Sthanaka in a 
picture which connects citra closely with Natya. 

i^^s)pr%iiraT; i 

^ =? f%«i: II xxxn. 3. 

Practice is all important in producing a good picture and 
we have exhortations for artists to work hard and gain a perfect 
mastery over the brush or chisel as the case may be. The verse 
of the Dharmasarmabhyudaya 

T%4tq 5^1: g^ait Rtvqqi^f i 

cRqq m\ fqf|cTir% m qqifelm g^qi || 

and of the Vikramahkadevacarita 

fq^p-qraTg^qROTdfeq: 

d^iqoq qgfq i 
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^^q^iq: n xvin, 69. 

are all in this strain. The best artists wiih an excellent practice 
could produce works of art that were eyed with wonder even by 
art critics and connoisseurs. Expression of emotion in picture 
and such other difficult problems engaged the painter. The 
Upamitibhavaprapancakathri says that representation of emotions 
in picture is most difficult. 

m TI%cI^T[ qaTfTI%I%:, 

sTiqndqrq:’ — ff% i ^ ^ 

=qiWqcITr(dfq^^I?TT5?; I p. 86* 

Pictures were drawn with such care and exactitude that they were 
suggestive of many things. Just as in the Viddhasalabhaiijika 
we have the picture of the princess suggesting to the king that it 
was the portrait of an unmarried girl from the arrangement of 
the figure, its dress and so on we have a picture described in the 
Dasakumaracarita wherein the clever painter sugge.sts a lot about 
the painted lady. 

3frFi^M^i%^fr ^ ^iwdi, 3i?ii%qi%^§;75Tr 

I tdfmqiwd i 

— %m 1 B i sT'^Pd^qigsiR- 

Uttarapithilca, Ucchvasa, VI, p. 167, Kale’s edition. 

Another feature in a picture very much admired and sought to be 
retained permanently by painters in the painting is aujjvalya. 
Kalidasa speaks highly of ' pratyagravarn?*ragah The Yasastilaka- 
campu gives that pictures rubbed after being drawn lose their 
lustre — 
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but there also appear to have been pictures drawn in better 
colours with a greater permanency of lustre that increased when 
rubbed but was never lost as given in the Pratijfiayaugandhara- 
yana. 

— . . . arfqHTf 3Tn%r%d ^cfTqf^Tq^OT ^ 

51% I It it I ^t'^ ? ! t%^^^ ! 1 ^15 ! 

q^riPiTf qqi qiiPi ct^t 1 ^^3 

T%%sfq T%f^r ^^3 I Act ii. 

Even these pictures could be destroyed by an application of 
water — since all these were painted in tempera. Varaana lays 
very great stress on aujjvalya and holds that Puranacchaya in 
pictures is a distinct blot. 

?rTR qfiii?^r"# 1 1 

3f|35q5q efiTl'^dR^lliioT ^aTiq^^c^T: I 

3^ioTf%q^r?fiT (I 

KavyalahkaraSLitravrtti, III, i, 25. 
We have also some descriptions in literature of faded pictures on 
broken walls with the layers crumbling and falling off every 
moment and cobwebs sorrounding them as also of neglected and 
broken statuettes, etc. The description of deserted A^mdhya in 
the Raghuvariisa from which a few lines can be quoted — 

T^qilNT: q^qJTTqdlqT: I 

qTi'qcqid^ncrqT^TgcqiTJ^^q'q^q^^RT'qT^ I 

^cT^r^CrqiM gfif%qiqiqfi; |l 

Raghuvariisa, VII, 16-17. 
and of the wasted city of the ogress Tataka in the Janakiharana 
contained in the lines 

qil^TTH: !%T'^T'%Hi[% T%fTSq^Fqpr: I 

qiarq^qlil^iT^^q qTn%3: ii 

^mq;iqs%qrf I 

SpqdajTOTf i%^5rief%<%qi?T: \\ 
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^%z€m -^ST II 

qf.^: qK^iql|qqfcTl%f[qJTqsq^^^; | 

qRqiqqf^ ^^\ ci^e^t II ^ 54,56 to 58. 

are splendid examples. 

In spite of exhortations addressed to people to learn the 
various arts at least as hobbies which would help in some emer- 
gency — as in the case of the Panclavas in Viratanagara — embodied 
in verses like the one of Ksemendra — 

3{iqcqil^iq3^1§ I 

^rqqs^rqg; || Carucarya, 72. 

we have a number of people ignorant of art and art appreciation. 
A graphic picture of the way hunters — perfect boors in art appre- 
ciation — appreciate paintings is found in the humourous verse of 
the Srhgaratilaka of Rudrabhatta 

^^rqi 51^11% 4if%qiqq'r ^q^qiflcTi 

m ^ 2111 -^ 2 : 11 ; 1 

^ ciqiitwif^ 

2 : 1 ^: eq 11 p- ( k. m.) 

As a contrast to these there are the excellent art critics well versed 
in the science or theory of art and in the practice of it. A study 
of the Citrasutra was compulsory in the case of all art students as 
we see from the verse of the Kuttinimata. 

^ ^ ^^qr: n 124 - 5 . 

This Citrasutra might be the same as the Citrasutra in the Visnu- 
dharmottara. The conception of Tvasta, that we saw in the 
Vedas, was ever fresh in the minds of the Silpins and he was 
taken as the model for all to copy as seen in the line of the 
Yasastilakacampu ^q^3:T%Rq (Vol. I, p. 237). Though 

no book on art written by Tvasta is available, books by Maya and 
Visvakarma are amongst the popular books on art and architec- 
ture. The Yasastilaka quotes from a book on art by Prajapati — 
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5fqoi i 

m f%%^e T%%g:eqf Hot mmn. il voi. ii, p. 112. 

but unfortunately like many other books that are lost to us th'is 
book lingers in its mere name. The great passion for art was such 
in the case of the excellent art critics who drank deep at the 
fountain of art knowledge that we have instances as in the case 
of Carudatta where admiration is expressed even for an artistic 
hole created in the wall by a burglar. 

Apart from citras on bhittis, phaiakas, patas etc. we have 
had the Bhaurnika-citras of a momentary nature drawn everyday 
with colour powders on the floors, etc. These Ksanika-citras 
have been dealt with in detail in the Narada Silpa. In the 
Upamitibhavaprapancakatha the verandahs of the Jain temple are 
described as filled with such patterns and designs of Rahgoli. 

3fI5|fiaT II Prastava, I, 43. 

These, the modern Rahgolis (known by that name in Bombay 
Presidency), were known as Rangavallis and are frequently 
mentioned in literature. 

I Yasastilaka, Vol. I, p. 350. 

I Yasastilaka, Vol. I, p. 371. 

I Yasatllaka, Vol II, p. 247. 

Udayasundarikatha, p. 39. 
In the Mrcchakatika there is a description of the process of 
Rahgoli, 

Act, IV. 

Mosaicking the floor was also well-known and it was 
permanent Rahgoli. 

Yasastilaka, Vol. I, p. 24. 
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Lettering which today engages the attention of many a 
commercial artist was also a subject of study with the artists in 
Ancient India. Their idea of lettering is well borne out by the 
numerous descriptions of artistic letter forms in literature, in 
the Vasantavilasamahakavya we have the letter described, as 
composing an artistic form, on lines similar to §ri Harsa’s 
description of the same letter in his Naisadhiyacarita. 


rN rv r^. 


rs (\* rs 


^fsi^rq micir ^ircr rsti | 

m\ 11 

V’asantavilasa, I, 43. 




There is another artistic description of the inverted form of the 
letter ^ in the same book. 


qs:5T3?iir w^\ 3qiRii%r%^>q i 

The Aryasaptasati describes flower-like patterns of letters (drawn 
like leaves patrakrti). 

JTId qi% — 

iMIcTiqm^qrfiiq mm ff?Ti% q I 

Thus we have a rich art spirit pervading and permeating the 
land. Paintings and drawings were not the only products of the 
artists' activity. Sculpture was at the zenith of perfection. 
Architecture was likewise progressing. In fact it is only as 
handmaids of architecture that painting and sculpture have 
developed and shone in any part of the world; and the case has 
not been different in India. Bhuvanesvara, Ellora, Mahabali- 
pura, Elephanta, Tanjore and Madura are common household 
words connoting the best of India's art. But that is not all. Allied 
arts like ivory work, woodcarving and the rest were equally 
practised with efficiency. A portion of the Sanchi tope was in 
fact carved by the ivory workers of Bhilsa (Vidisa) as we learn 
from the inscription there. Vamana records likewise in his 
Kavyalahkarasutravrtti that gemwork was cleverly done and 
tigures of gods were cut in them according to the intaglio 
process. 

qficiT qi^qRT^ v{^m\ i 
ST qwrqqRq l:qcTf?7n%cT mn. \\ 2 , 
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Such has been the interest and activity in art; and it is all the 
more sorrowful for us at the present day to see the depths of 
degradation to which art has descended in India — -especially 
when we remember that she held the most commanding 
and Lowering place in the sphere of world culture spreading new 
knowledge in countries far and wide about her as in China and 
Japan; it is to be hoped that bright and golden days for her 
glorious art, suffering from a temporary eclipse through lethargy 
on the part of its custodians, would dawn ere long, free her from 
her shakles and make stalwarts of her somnolent votaries, great 
and honoured men in the sphere of world's art. 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EASTERN CALUKYAS 


BY 

M. SOMAvSEKHARA SARMA, 
Madras. 


In the course of my studies on Calukyan history I have 
felt that the sy'stem of chronology put forward by Dr. Fleet nearly 
fifty years ago is susceptible of improvement in the light of fresh 
data now available. Dr. Fleet worked at this chronology with 
the aid of the grants mentioned below, which supply- some 
astronomical details for calculation. 

(i) The Satara grants of Visnuvardliana I, issued in the 

8th year of his brother Pulakesin II, on the full- 
moon day of Kartika (in Saka 589; A. D. 617, Oct. 
20 ). 

(ii) The Cipurupalli plates, 3 also of Visnuvardhana I, 

issued in his 18th year, on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse, in the month of ^ravana, on the full-moon 
day. 

(iii) The Reyuru grants of Visnuvardhana II, grandson of 
Visnuvardhana I, which says that the king, in his 
second year, made a gift, on Wednesday, the tenth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of the month of Caitra, 
when the Moon was in Magha naksatia. 

(iv) The Mattewada plates,® also of Visnuvardhana II, 
which record a gift, made by the king in his fifth 
year, on the occasion of a Solar eclipse, on the 
new-moon day in the month of Plialguna. 


1. Bharati. Vol. II, nos. 3, 4, 7 and 9 ; Vol. Ill, no, 12. 

2. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 309 ff. 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 16 ff. 

4. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. Ig6 ff; 

5. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 191 ff. 

IX— 3 
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(v) The Maliyaiiipundi granti of Amma II Vijayaditya. 
This grant supplies the interesting information that 
the king was crowned in Saka 867, on Thursday, the 
13th tithi of the dark fortnight of Margasirsa, in 
Maitra (Aniuradha)naksatra, while the sun was in 
Dhanus, in Ghata lagna (A. D. 945, Nov. 20th 
Thursday). 

Even though there are thus sufficient data, the above records 
are not by themselves enough to fix the chronology of this dy- 
nasty, unless the period of rule of each king is separately known. 
Fortunately for us, the Eastern Calukya grants supply this datum. 
When Dr. Fleet worked at this problem, the grants that supplied 
this information were those of Amma I and his successors. The 
highly incompatible nature of the recorded lengths of the reigns, 
and the dales of the grants of Visnuvardhana I and Visnuvardhana 
11, calculated from the data supplied by them, can well be seen 
when we calculate backwards from the coronation date of Amma 
II or forw^ards from A. D. 617, the 8th year of Pulakesin II, 
under whom Visnuvardhana I was Yuvaraja. Thus, the reader 
may gain some idea of the difficulty, under which Dr. P’leet had 
striven to adjust all these imcompatibilities and finally settle the 
chronology. While fixing A.D. 615, as the first year of the rule of 
Visnuvardhana I, Dr. Fleet had remarked thus : “ The historical 
event, which gave this starting point was the installation of 
Visnuvardhana I, not as the Maharaja or the independent ruler of 
a separate kingdom but as Yuvaraja, associated in the govern- 
ment, with his elder brother Pulakesin II "2. Thus he was of 
opinion that the period of 18 years' rule of Visnuvardhana I, 
should be computed, not from the time he began to rule over 
Vengi independently, but from the time he was installed as the 
Yuvaraja. Dr. Fleet had to postulate thus for the sake of adjust- 
ment. Even then there were many chronological difficulties that 
confronted him at each and every step in his argument. 

Recently, the Attili copper plate grants of Calukya Bhima 
I has come to light. The importance of this grant cannot 
be over-estimated, in as much as it supplies the coronation date 
of that king, iSaka 814 (xMesa, Caitra, badi. 2, Monday, Maitra), 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 147 if. 

2. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p, 5. 

3. C. P. no. 14 of 1917-18. 
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i.e., 892 A.D., besides giving the duration of the rule of the several 
previous kings of this dynasty. This is the earliest of the Eastern 
Calukya grants that supply the coronation date. The late Mr. K, 
V. Laksraana Rao, M.A., edited this grant in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society,^ in English and in the 
journal of the Telugu Academy,^ in Telugu. While doing so, 
he has given the dates of the different kings, calculating back 
from A.D. 892, the periods of their reigns, as given in this grant. 
His dates are given below : 


(1) Visnuvardhana I 

... A.D. 616—634 

(2) Jayasirhha 

634—667 

(3) Indravarma 

— 

(4) Ahsnuvardhana II 

... 667 — 676 

(5) Mahgiyuvaraja 

676—701 

(6) jayasirhha II 

701— 714 

(7) Kokkili 

714 

(8) Visnuvardhana III 

714—751 

(9) Vijayaditya I 

751—770 

(10) Visnuvardhana IV 

770—806 

(11) Vijayaditya 11 

806—846 

(12) Visnuvardhana V 

... 846—848 

(13) Vijayaditya III 

848—892 

(14) Calukya Bhima (crowned in) 

892 


Even though A.D. 616 thus becomes the initial date of 
Visnuvardhana I, Mr. Laksmana Rao takes 615 as the first year 
of his rule as an independent sovereign, as against the view of 
Dr. Fleet. Neither his view nor his dates can be upheld for 
the reason, that the Satara grant of Visnuvardhana I clearly tells 
us that he was still a Yuvaraja in the 8th year of Pulakesin II. 
Now it is more or less accepted that Pulakesin 11 came to the 
throne in A.D. 610-11.^ Then his 8th year would be 617-18. 
Even if we accept Dr. Fleet’s date for the Satara grant, either 
616 or 617, Visnuvardhana 1 could not have been an independant 
king in 615. Besides this, grants Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of the list given 
above and the Cendalur plates^ of Sarvalokasraya, i.c., Mangi- 

V - ■■■ - — ■■■ ■■■■■ — - - '■ 

1. Vol. Vlir, p. 82 ff. 

2. Vol. VI, p. 246 £f. 

3. G. V. Ramamurty Pantulu’s Commemoration AML, p. 97; 
Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Deccan, p. 87 ; 

C. V. Vaidya’s Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. 265. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 236 ff. 
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yuvaraja, of his 2nd year, all of which supply some details for 
calculation, as has been noticed above, should be taken into 
account. The dates 634, the 18th year of Visnuvardhana I, 669 
and 682, the 2nd and 5th years of Visnuvardhana II respectively 
and finally 678, the 2nd year of Mahgi-yuvaraja do not at all 
satisfactorily answer the details, furnished by the above- 
mentioned grants. Hence this scheme does not work. Similarly, 
the whole scheme of Eastern Calukya chronology, laboriously 
built up by Dr. Fleet so as to accomadate the dates corres- 
ponding to the 18th year of Visnuvardhana I, the 2nd and 5th 
years of Visnuvardhana II gets disturbed and deranged if A.D. 
888, the initial date^ given by him to Calukya Bhima I is 
rejected, in view of his coronation date 892, supplied by the 
Attili grant. Hence, a fresh of attempt at resettlement of the 
Eastern Calukya chronology is a necessity. 


II 

Before proceeding further, let us know the length of each 
reign, as stated by the Eastern Calukya grants. This kind of 
enumeration in years of the length of each reign begins from 
Vijayaditya III, son of Kali-Visnuvardhana V, the twelfth king 
of this line. He it was who, after going through the imperial 
records, made a list of kings that preceded him and noted down 
their periods of rule in his grants. Thus he states in his Satalur 
grant *.2 

ft #fiTp?:T3r: 

Curiously enough there are discrepancies in the duration 
of some of the reigns even in his own grants,^ which cannot be 
accounted for. No wonder such differences are found also 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 12. 

2. Bharati., Vol. I, p. 90 ff. 

Jour. Andh. His. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 101 ff, 

3. Bharati., Vol. I, p. 94. 

Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 104. 

The periods given in the Pamulapadu and Uruturu plates 
(C. P. no. 5 of 1912-13; Jour. Tel. Acad., Vol. 1, p. 140 ff.) tally 
with one another but differ from those given in the Satalur plates. 
The periods given in the Guntur plates (C. P. no. 5 of 1911-12) 
differ from those given in the Satalur plates as well as the Pamula- 
padu and the Uruturu plates. 
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in the grants of his successors; Calukya Bhirria I, Amma I and 
others. Such differences exist in the case of six reigns, namely 
of (1) Jayasimha Vallabha I, (2) Visnuvardhana III, (3) Vijaya- 
ditya I, (4) Visnuvardhana IV, (5) Vijayaditya II and (6) Kali 
Visnuvardhana V. The length of reign of each Calukya king is 
noted down belowy along with its variations : 

(1) Visnuvardhana I ... 18 years 

(2) Jayasiihha vallabha 1 1 ... 33 years 30 years 

(3) Indrabhattaraka ... 7 days 

(4) Visnuvardhana II ... 9 years 

(5) Mahgi-yuvaraja ... 25 years 

(6) Jayasiihhavallabha II ... 13 years 

(7) Kokkili ... 6 months 

(8) Visnuvardhana III ... 35 years^ 37 years 

(9) Vijayaditya I ... 18 years^ 19 years 

(10) Visnuvardhana IV ... 35 years ^ 36 years 

(11) Vijayaditya II ... 40 years^ 41 years® 48 years^ 

1. All the Eastern Calukya grants assign 33 years to Jaya- 
sirhha I with the exception of the British Museum plates (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VII, p. 15 ff.) of Amma II which give him 30 years of 
rule. 

2. Only Satalur plates assign this period to Visnuvardhana 
III, whereas all other Eastern Calukya grants give him 37 years of 
rule. 

3. All the grants gjve him a period of rule of 18 years 
except the Uruturu, Pamulapadu, Gunturu and Ponahgi plates of 
Vijayaditya III and the Attili and the Madras Museum plates of 
Calukya Bhima I, which assign him a period of 19 years. 

4. The Satalur plates alone give him 35 years of rule. 

5. The Satalur plates and the Guntur plates of Vijayaditya 
III; all the copper-plate grants so far discovered of Calukya 
Bhima I; the Masulipatam plates (Ep. Ind. Vol. V, p. 131 ff) and 
the Kolavennu plates of Calukya Bhima II (S. I. I., Vol. I, 
p. 43 ff.) ; the Nammuru grant of Amma II (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, 
p. 61 ff.) assign him this period. 

6. The Uruturu, the Pamulapadu and the Ponahgi plates of 
Vijayaditya III. 

7. The Digumarru grant (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 213), 
and the Masulipatam plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 134 ff.) of 
Calukya Bhima II and all other Eastern Calukya copper plate 
grants. 
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... li yearsi 1| years 


(12) Visnuvardhana V 

(13) Gunaga Vijayaditya III 

(14) Yuvaraja Vikramaditya I 

(15) Calukya Bhima I 

(16) Vijayaditya IV 

(17) Aramaraja 1 

(18) Vijayaditya V 

(19) Tadapa 

(20) Vikramaditya II 

(21) Bhima 

(22) Yuddhamalla 

(23) Calukya Bhima II 

(24) Amma 11 Vijayaditya VI 

(25) Danarnava 

(26) Badapa ) (Period of 

(27) Tadapa II j anarchy) 

(28) Saktivarma I 

(29) Vimaladitya 

(30) Raja Raja I 

(31) Saktivarma II 

(32) Vijayaditya VII 

(33) Rajendra Coda alias 

Kulottuftga Coda 


44 years 

30 years 

6 months 

7 years 

6 months 
1 month 

1 year^ 1 1 months^ 9 months 

8 months'^ 

7 years 
12 years 
25 years 

3 years 
27 years 

12 years 
7 years 
40 years 
1 year 
15 years 


Having thus definitely known the period of rule of different 
kings — one of the essentia] factors that helps us in our attempt — , 
let us now proceed to consider the chronology. There are 
certain dates which serve as landmarks, in the Eastern Calukya 
chronology. They are the coronation dates of Calukya 


1. All grants give him one and a half years of rule except 
the Guntur, the Uruturu and the Ponahgi plates of Vijayaditya 
III which state that he ruled for one year and eight months. 

2. The Kolavennu plates (S. I. I., Vol. I, p. 43 ff.) of 
Calukya Bhima II, and the Maliyampundi, the Gundugolanu, the 
Masulipatam, the Vandram, the Vemulurpadu, the Nammuru, and 
the Madras Museum plates of Amma II. 

3. All other grants give him 11 months; but only the 
Kalucumbarru grant (Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 177 ff.) of Amma II 
states that he ruled for 9 months. 

4. The Digumarru grant (Ind. Ant., Vol, XIII, p. 213) of 
Calukya Bhima II is the only Eastern Calukya record that 
mentions this Bhima and assigns him this period. 
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Bhimai, of Atnma II Vijayaditya,^ of Vimaladitya^, of Raja 
Raja of Vijayaditya VII s and finally of Saktivarman 11,6 
son of Vijayaditya VII and the date denoted by the chronogram 
‘ Svadita supplied by the Madras Museum plates^ of Visiiu- 
vardhana III. 

Of these, the earliest definite date is that of Visnuvardhana 
III, known by the chronogram ‘ Svadita What date does this 
chronogram denote ? 

There are three sysems of notation, by which numerals are 
expressed by words, one is that used by Aryabhata, in his astro- 
nomical works, the second is the chronogram system commonly 
in use in South India and the third is the letter system.® The 
system of Aryabhata is confined only to his works. It was never 
in common use, at least in inscriptions, to express dates. The 
chronogram system appears to have been popular. Dales in 
inscriptions also w'ere expressed, though rarely by this method. 
In this system, each of the thirty three consonants have numeri- 


cal values as shown 

below : 



1. 

ka 

ta 

pa 

ya 

When double letters are 

2. 

kha 

tha 

pha 

ra 

used, the value of the second 

3. 

ga 

da 

ba 

la 

letter only should be taken 

4. 

gha 

dha 

bha 

va 

into consideration. The 

5. 

na 

na 

raa 

sa 

third system of numerical 

6. 

ca 

ta 

• . . 

sa 

notation, with many varieties, 

7. 

cha 

tha 

• . « 

sa 

is used only to number the 

8. 

ja 

da 


ha 

pages of a manuscript, and 

9. 

jha 

dha 

. . . 


hence it may be left out of 

0. 

na 

na 



consideration. 


1. C. P. no. 14 of 1917-18; 

Jour, Bi. Or. Res. Soc. Vol. VIII, p, 82 ff. 

2. Ind. Ant, Vol. VII, p. IS ff. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 347ff. 

4. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 50 ff. 

5. Jour. Andh. Hist Res. Soc., Vol. II, p. 277 fif. 

6. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 33 ff. 
C. P.no. 8 of 1913-14. 

7. C. P.no. 9 of 1916-17. 

8. The South Indian Paleography, p. 79 
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Thus, by the second system of notation, ' Svadita ' (second 
letter va = 4, di = 8, ta = 6) denotes ^aka 684A This year 
should either be the initial or the last year of Visnuvardhana III 
or at least should fall in between these two years. 

The next definite and nearest year known is the coronation 
date of Calukya Bhima I, i.e.y ^aka 814. The subject 
resolves itself into four sections; one from the initial date 
of Visnuvardhana I to 5aka 684, the date of Visnuvardhana 
III, the second from Visnuvardhana III to the coronation date of 
Calukya Bhima 1; the third from the initial date of Calukya 
Bhima I to the accession of Ammaraja II and the fourth from 
the initial year of Ammaraja II to the coronation date of Raja 
Raja 1. 

Ill 

Let us take stock of all the material we have to-day to settle 
the chronology of this dynastly on a firmer basis. So far nearly 
70 or 80 copper plate grants of this dynasty have been dis- 
covered — not to speak of stone inscriptions. Almost all these 
inscriptions record grants, made on the occasion of either a 
lunar or a solar eclipse or a saihkranti. Most of the grants 
do not give any details in date, except stating the occasion. Out 
of these grants, those that furnish us with details for cal- 
culation are very few, when compared with the total number, but 
they are now more numerous than when Dr. Fleet worked at this 
problem. A list of such copper plate inscriptions, along with the 
details they supply, is given below, in a tabular- form. Those 
grants that merely state the occasion without giving any details, 
other than the regnal year are not included in this list. 


Serial 

No. 

1 King’s name. 


Reg. 

year. 

Astronomical details. 

1 

Pulakesin II J 
(Visnuvardhana '}■ j 

I)' j 

Satara 

grt.2 

8th 

Kartika Su. di. 15 

2 

Pulakesin II 

Kopparam 

pts.3 

21st 

1 

Kartika mahanavami 

3 1 

Visnuvardhana I 

Cipurupalli 

grt.4 

iSth 

Sravana §u. di. 15, 
Lunar eclipse 


1. The Govt. Ep. Rep. for 1917, p. 116, para 21. 

2. Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 309 ff . 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ff. 

4. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 16 ff. 
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Grant. 

Reg. 

year. 

Astronomical details. 

4 

Jayasiihha I 

Pedavegi 

pts.i 


Kartika paurnaml, 

Visuvadina 

5 

Visnuvardhana I 

Reyuru 

grt.s 

2nd 

Caitra Su. di. 10, 
Magha, Wednesday 


J? 

Mattewada 

ptS.3 

5th 

Phalguna amavasya. 

Solar eclipse 


if f9 

Pamidimu- 

kkalapts4 


Kartika Su. di. 15, 
Lunar eclipse 

6 

1 Mafigi yuvaraja 

Cendalur 

pts.5 

2nd 

Vaisakha Su. di. 15, 
Lunar eclipse 

7 

Jayasiihha II 

Penuka- 
paru grt.6 


Jyestha paurnaml, Sam- 
kranti 

8 

Visnuvardhana 

in 

Madras 

Museum 

pts.*? 

• • 

‘ Svadita ’, Margasira 
ba. di. 12 

9 

Calukya Bhima I 

Attili 

grt.8 


S, 814, Caitra ba. di, 2, 
Monday, Sun in 
Mesa and Moon in 
Maitra (Anuradha), 
— (Coronation date) 

10 

Amma II Viiaya- 
ditya 

Br. Muse- 
um pts.9 


897, Margasira ba. 
di. 13. Friday, Maitra 
Sun in Dhanus, Kum- 
bhalagna (Coronation 
date) 

§. 933, Sun in Vrsabha 
Su. di. 6, Thursday, 

■ Pusya, Simhalagna 

11 

Vimaladitya 

Ranasti- 

pundi 

grt.io 


12 

Raja Raja I 

Korurailli 

grt.n 


§. 944, Simhamasa, ba. 
di. 2, Thursday, 
Uttarabhadra, Tula- 
lagna 


L Ep. Ind., VoL XIX, p. 258 f¥. 

2. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 186 ff. 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol, VII, p. 191 ff . 

4. C.P. no. 14 of 1916-17. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 236 ff. 

6. Bharati, Vol, I, No. 10, p. 139 ff. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 313 ff. 

7. C P. no. 9 of 1916-17. 

8. CP. no. Hof 1917-18; 

Jour. Bi. Or. Res. Soc., Vol. VIII, p. 82 ff. 

9. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 15 ff. 

10. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI,p.347ff. 

11. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 50 ff. 

IX— 4 
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’Serial 

No. 

King’s name. 

Grant. 

Reg. 

year. 

Astronomical details. 

13 

Vijayaditya VII 

Pamula- 
vaka pts.l 

1 

S. 952, Sun in Karka- 
taka. Su. di. 5, Sun- 
day. 

14 

Saktivarma 11 

1 

Tel. Acad. 
pts.2 

1 

§. 983, Sun in Tula, 
Su. di. 2, Thursday, 
Anuradha Kuriibha- 
lagna 


Now the problem is to fit these data on the duration ot the 
reigns and on particular dates in some of the reigns into a satis- 
factory scheme. 

The Eastern Ca|uTcya chronology begins with the initial 
year of rule of Visnuvardhana I over Vengi. It is to be borne in 
mind that at least some of the Eastern Calukya Copper plate 
grants^ unequivocally state that Visnuvardhana I ruled over 
Vengi for 18 years. Taking these into account, the commence- 
ment of Visnuvardhana’s rule over Vengi is now to be deter- 
mined. 

The first record of Visnuvardhana, known to us, is his Satara 
grant, issued in the 8th year of Pulakesin II, i.e., according to 
Dr. Fleet, in A. D. 617. At the time of this grant, he was hold- 
ing a subordinate position under his brother as Yiivardja. 
Dr. Fleet, when formulating his scheme, could not reconcile the 
two facts, mentioned above, namely, the 18 years’ rule of Visnu- 
vardhana I and the date of his Satara grant. Hence he tried to 
cross over the difficulty with the remark that the historical event, 
which gave this starting point was the installation of Visnu- 
vardhana I, not as the Maharaja or the independent ruler of a 
separate kingdom but as Yuvardja, associated in the government 
with his elder brother Pulakesin 11.^ Thus in Dr. .Fleet’s 
opinion, this period of 18 years’ rule should be calculated from 
the time of Visnuvardhana's anointment as crown prince, which 
is contrary to what is stated in the Eastern Calukya grants. The 

1. Jour. Andh. Hist.- Res. Soc., Vol. II, p. 277 fi. 

2. Jour, Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 33 ff. 

C. P. no. 8 of 1913-14. 

3. Digumarrti grant of Calukya Bhima II ■ (Ind. Ant, Vol. 
XIII, p. 213 ff.) ; Penneru grant of Saktivarma I (Elliot’s- collec- 
tion, No. 15-6-26, p. 348 ff.). 

4. Ind. Ant, Vol. XX, p. 5. 
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view of Dr. Fleet cannot be accepted to be correct, as it does not 
satisfactorily reconcile the two propositions, made in the begin- 
ning. 

By Dr. Fleet’s chronology, it is to be presumed that the 
conquest of Vehgi by Pulakesin II was effected, neither in 614, 
nor in 6l5 but some time after, even though he did not precisely 
specify the date of that event anywhere. Some scholars hold 
that it took place in A. D. 609. ^ Some others place it in 615 or 
sometime before A. D. 615,2 without mentioning any reasons for 
their statements. Hence these dates may be set aside. 

Lack of sufficient data, to fix the date of the conquest of 
Vengi has given rise to many conjectures, all unfounded. The 
only evidence, that enables us to precisely fix the date of this 
event is that of the Kopparam plates^ of Pulakesin II, the 
second grant in the above-given list. This grant was first edited 
by Mr. K. V. Laksmana Rao, in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute-^ and recently by Dr. Hultzsch, in the 
Epigraphia Indica.5 These two scholars are divided in their 
opinion as to the identification of Prthividuvaraja, who figures 
in this grant as its ajfiapti (executor). The date of this grant was 
given, as “ Pravardhamana Vijayarajya Sarhvatsara ekavirhsati, 
the ninth day of the month of Kartika.” While Mr. Laksmana 
Rao’s date for this grant is A. D. 611, Hultzsch fixes it at A, D. 
631. Which of these two dales is correct ? 

The determination of the date of this grant by Mr. Laks- 
mana Rao rested solely upon his identification of the ajfiapti — 
Prthividuvaraja, who was taken to be no other than Satyasraya 
Dhruvarajendravarma of the Goa plates® of Saka 532. The 
reasons that tempted him to identify Prthividuvaraja with 
Satyasraya Dhruvarajendravarma of the Goa plates are (1) the 
supposed similarity of the name in both the grants. Of the 
name Satyasraya Dhruvarajendravarma, he took Dhruvaraja 
to be the name proper and the remaining words to be appel- 
lations. Similarly, of Prthividuvaraja of the Kopparam plates 


1. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 384. 

2. G. Jouveau Dubreuiks ‘Pallavas’, p. 37; C. V. Vaidya’s 
‘Mediaeval India’, Vol. I, p. 297, 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ff. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, 43 ff. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ff. 

6. Jour. Bom, Br. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. X, p. 365 ff, 
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Duvaraja was taken to be the name proper. So, he concludes 
that both the names, mentioned in the two grants refer to 
one and the same person; (2). In both the grants, he (Dhruva- 
raja) was said to be the possessor and seizer of many mandalas 
and Visayas (lord of four Visayas and mandalas in the Goa 
grant and seizer of the neighbouring mandalas in the Kopparam 
plates). 

So on these data, identifying Prthividuvaraja of the 
Kopparam plates, with Satyasraya Dhruvarajendravarma of the 
Goa plates, Mr. Laksmana Rao comes to the conclusion that the 
21st year of the Kopparam plates should be that of Dhruvaraja. 
As his 20th regnal year is known to be Saka 532 or A. D. 610 by 
his Goa plates, so the date of the Kopparaih grant should natu- 
rally be 611 A. D. or Saka 533, — the details Kartika navami, 
Thursday, tallying with 21st October, Thursday, in 611. ^ 

While editing the above inscription in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Dr. Hultzsch, differing from Mr. Laksmana Rao, has identified 
Prthividuvaraja with Prthiviyuvaraja, i. e., the heir-apparent to 
the throne, viz. Visnuvardhana I, brother of Pulakesin II. He 
holds, quite correctly, the term Duvaraja to be the Dravidian 
iadbhava of yuvaraja. In accordance with this identification, he 
corrects *‘rajyasya Prthivlduvar&ja mmatti" (line 9) of the very 
faulty text of the Kopparam plates to “ r&jasya Prihimduva- 
rajasyajnapiih.” Then he goes on to say that Prthividuvaraja 
can safely be identified with Visnuvardhana I, as it was stated of 
him in line 9, that he had ^‘secured the kingdom to the lineage 
of his son”. Finally, he takes the 21st year to be that of 
Pulakesin II, which was calculated, by Sewell, to be equivalent to 
A. D. 631, on the details, though meagre, furnished by the grants. 

With due deference Mr. Laksmana Rao I beg to differ from 
him, regarding his identification of Duvaraja with Dhruvaraja 
for the following reasons; 

(j) I hold that the name Satyasraya Dhruvarajendravarma 
contains three component parts, (1) Satyasraya, (2) 
Dhruvaraja and (3) Indravarma, w'hich might be the 
names of three different persons. The whole com- 
pound may be taken to mean Indravarma, son of 

1, Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Vol. IV, 
p. 43 ff . 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 261. 
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Dhruvaraja, son of Satyasraya. Thus in my opinion 
the Goa grant really belongs, not to Dhruvaraja but 
to Indravarma. These three generations of chiefs 
might perhaps be contemporaries of three genera- 
tions of Calukya kings, namely Satyasraya, 
Kirtivarma and Mahgalisa and lastly Pulakesin il. 
Satyasraya, the grandfather of Indravarma, might 
have assumed the name of Satyasraya I, the Calukya 
king, being perhaps his subordinate. The Goa grant 
makes it clear that Indravarma was a feudatory of 
Prthivivallabha, who should be a Calukya king, 
most probably Mahgalisa, as has been deemed by 
Kasinath Tryambak Telang^ and the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar,2 even though his name proper was not 
given in the grant. Many instances can be cited, 
from South Indian History, of subordinates, assum- 
ing the names of their overlords as a mark of respect 
and loyalty to them. Thus, the Goa grant cannot be 
said to belong to Dhruvaraja. 

{ii) The appellation Prthivi, mentioned in the Koppararh 
plates is not found attached to Dhruvarajendra- 
varma's name in the Goa grant. If both the persons 
are identical, it is curious that it should be absent in 
the grant of his 20th year and present in a grant of 
his 2lst regnal year. In this connection, the distinc- 
tion is worth noting, which Hultzsch draws between 
the titles Prlhiviyuvaraja ” — ** the heir-apparent of 
the earth,” and '' Prthivivallabha ” — “ the husband 
of the earth ”, the latter being born by Kirtivarma I 
and Pulakesin II. If “ Satyasraya” of the Goa grant, 
is taken to be a mere appellation just like ^'Prthivi”, 
then it is unintelligible, why it should be omitted 
in the Koppararii plates, which add much to the 
renown of ‘'Duvaraja”. 

{in) The Koppararii plates clearly give the name of the 
executor of the grant as Duvaraja. If this is taken 
to be the scribe's mistake, he should have written 
Dhuvaraja, though not Dhruvaraja. 'Da' can never 


1. Jour. Bom. Br.Roy. As. Soc., Vol. X,p. 348. 

2, Bhandarkar's Early History of the Deccan, p. 86, 
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be mistaken for 'dha', as there was much difference 
between the two letters in the Vehgi Telugu-Kanarese 
Script. 

{iv) The phrase or phrases, denoting the possessor of 
Visayas or mandalas should not be taken as an 
evidence to support any identification, because any 
conqueror may be described in such general terms. 
No preciseness is conveyed by them. 

{v) Prthividuvaraja agrees in its contracted form 
more with Prthivivallabha Visnuvardhana yuvaraja 
of the Satara plates rather than with Satya- 
sraya Dhruvarajendravarma of the Goa plates. 

[vi) Mr. Laksmana Rao also admits that Prthividuvaraja 
'‘secured a (heriditary) kingdom to continue in the 
lineage of his son.'’^ This carries with it some 
meaning when it is said that he secured a kingdom 
by his prowess, only here on the East Coast, because 
the Kopparam plates narraie- his conquests in the 
coastal districts of the Telugu country. If, on the 
other hand, it is pointed out that by kingdom is 
meant that tract of country of which Revatidvipa 
was the capital, then it is wholly unintelligible why 
that should be stated here in the Kopparaih plates 
rather than in the Goa grant. Instead, if by kingdom 
is meant some portion of the Telugu country, then 
it, is to be satisfactorily located and his descendants, 
who ruled over that kingdom should be identified. 
So far, neither have we any knowledge of either 
Dhruvarajendravarma's or his descendants' rule over 
any part of, nor have any of their records, either in 
stone or copper plate, come to light in the Telugu 
country. 

(vii) Finally, the Kopparam plates were issued by Pula- 
kesin II himself, as has been admitted by both 
Messrs. Laksmana Rao and Hultzsch. The real 
grantor was the king himself. Prthividuvaraja, as has 
been observed by Mr. Laksmana Rao, was only an 
executor of the grant. As such, the regnal year 21, 
mentioned therein, should necessarily be that of 


1. Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Vol. IV, 
p. 43 ff. 
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Pulakesin II, but not that of the executor. No 
subordinate will dare to date in his own regnal year, 
a grant, given in the presence of the overlord, if not 
by the overlord himself. 

These considerations actuate me to discard the date A. D. 610 
in favour of A. D. 631, which I hold along with Dr. Hultzsch to 
be the date of the conquest of Vehgi by Pulakesin II, and identify 
“Prthividuvaraja” with Prthiviyuvaraja” Visnuvardhana I. 

The fact that Sarvalokasraya alias Mahgi yuvaraja is mentioned 
in the Eastern Caliikya grants themselves as Mangi dogaraja^ 
and Mahgi duvaraja^ strengthens the above contention in as much 
as the terms duvaraja and yuvaraja are identical. As has been 
proved by the Kopparam grant, most of the Eastern Telugu 
Country was conquered by the prowess of Visnuvardhana I 
himself. Another fact, that he was a subordinate to his brother 
till A. D. 63 1 also becomes clear from the Koppararh plates, as was 
pointed out by Dr. Hultzsch. ^ 

IV 

Thus, the framework of the scheme of the Eastern Calukya 
chronology is securely screwed tight by (1) The Kopparam 
plates, which supply us with the date A. D. 631 for the conquest 
of Vengi, (2) the Madras Museum plates of Visnuvardhana III, 
which give the chronogram ^^Svadita”, answering to §aka 684, 
equivalent to A. D. 761 or 762, in accordance with the Saka year, 
taken to be either current or expired and the coronation dates of 
kings already cited. Within this framework, the periods of rule 
of various Eastern Cafukya kings should be adjusted without 
loosing sight of the other grants, mentioned in the list given 
above, that furnish us with certain details for calculation. 

(1) Now, let us take the Cipurupalli plates into consideration. 
They record, in the 18th year of Visnuvardhana I, a lunar 
eclipse on the 15th day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Sravana. There were lunar eclipses on Sravana Su. di. 15 in 
the years 622, 623, 641, 650, 651 and 668 — roughly during the 
period to be assigned to Visnuvardhana I. We are given to 

understand that he ruled over Vengi for 18 years. As such, the 
- ' » 

1. Satalur plates of Gunaga Vijayaditya III (Jour. Andh. 
Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 101 ff.). 

2. Ipuru plates of Visnuvardhana III (Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 58). 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ff. 
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first four years 622, 623, 632 and 641 need not be taken into 
consideration, the first two, because the conquest of Vengi was 
not effected by that time and the last two, because the 18th year 
of rule of Visnuvardhana 1 from the date of the conquest does 
not coincide with either 632 or 641. Of the last three dates, the 
last one may safely be set aside as it is too late a date for him. 
Therefore, the two remaining dates A. D. 650 and 651 are entitled 
for our consideration. 

(2) The gift, recorded in the Pedavegi plates of Jayasimha 
Vallabha I was made on Kartikapaurnaroi, visuvadina, i.^., at the 
time of Vrscika Samkianti, on Kartika Su. di. 15. So a date 
should be pitched upon, which answers these details, within the 
period assigned to him by Dr. Fleet and a little later, say between 
633 and 680. During this period, Vrscika Sarhkramana falls on 
Kartika ^u. di. 15, in the years 633, 652 and 671 on 22nd, 22nd 
and 23rd dates of October respectively.^ 633 may be discarded 
as it is only two years later in date, than the conquest of Vengi, 
which should naturally fall during the reign of Visnuvardhana I. 

(i) In 652, 5u. di. 15th of Kartika begins on October 21st, 

gh. 46, p. 8 after sunrise and ends on the next day 
i.e., October 22nd, gh. 41, p. 28 after sunrise. The 
Samkranti moment falls on October 22nd, at *521 
of the day or gh. 31, p. 16 after sunrise. 

(ii) In 671. ^u. di. 15th of Kartika begins on October 
22nd, gh. 47, p. 49 after sunrise and ends on the 
next day, October, 23rd, gh. 41, p. 49 after sunrise. 
The Sariikranti moment falls on October 23rd, at 
•437 of the day or gh. 26, p. 13 after sunrise. 

Anyone of the above two dates may be selected as the date 
of those plates, as it is impossible to precisely fix it for want of 
the regnal year of the king. 

(3) The next grants that furnish us with some details are 
those of Visnuvardhana II. All the four grants of his, so far dis- 
covered, contain details, with the exception of only one, which 
admit of verification. They are the Reyuru, Mattewada and 
Paraidimukkala plates, which are already known to us by the 
list, given above. 

"IP'I -Ill ■I — .- -■II- I •mmmmmmmmA 

1. All calculations, made in this paper are for mean tithi 
and for mean sunrise, in accordance with the Surya Siddhanta. I 
have based my calculations on the chronological tables of Mr. V. 
B. Ketkar. 
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Dr. Fleet’s datei for the Reyuru grant, A. D. 664, may be 
left out of account, as it does not fall within the probable 
limits of the reign of Visnuvardhana II, if 631 or 632 is taken 
as the initial year of rule of Visnuvardhana I, over Vehgi. 

Dr. Fleet himself has pushed on his calculations till 668 
A.D. Between 664 and 668, the latter date only satisfies the 
details, mentioned in the grant, if 664 is discarded. So let 
us pursue our study from after 668, i.e., from 669 to roughly 685 
A. D. During this period of 16 years, the only date which satis- 
factorily answers the details, mentioned in the Reyuru grant is 
674 A. D. In this year Caitra su. di. 10 begins on March 
22nd Wednesday, gh. 8, p. 10 after sunrise and ends on 23rd 
Thursday, gh. 2, p. 13 after sunrise. Similarly Magha naksatra 
begins in the Caitra month in March on 22nd Wednesday, gh. 51, 
p. 18 after sunrise and ends on 23rd Thursday, gh. 47, p. 2 after 
sunrise. If 674 be the second year of Visnuvardhana II, then 
the reign of Visnuvardhana I roughly commences in 621 [674 — 
53) (18 + 33 4-6)] or 624. But as has been observed above, as the 
conquest of Vengi was not achieved by 621 or 624, 674 may be 
left out of consideration. Then In the remaining years of the 
period under notice, the Magha naksatra commences on the day 
on which Caitra su. di. 10 ends, in the years 669, 671, 672, 677, 
679, 682, 683 and 685, i.e,., in all these years Magha is f. d. n. 
(i.e., the following day's naksatra), but not the naksatra of the 
civil day in question, not being current at sunrise on Caitra su. 
di. 10. However, from instances of this kind that occur in 
numerous well-attested inscriptions, no hesitation can be had to 
accept any one of these years as satisfying our conditions, had it 
not been for the difference in the week day. The commencing 
and ending moments of the iithi as well as the commencing 
moments of the naksatra in question along with the week day, in 
the years mentioned above are as follows: 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 7. 
IX— 5 
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20th Mon. 33, 25 21st Tues. 33, 18 21st Tues. 
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(ii) Leaving this, let us proceed with the Mattewada 
charter. Regarding the date of this grant, Dr. Fleet's calcula- 
tions range from A. D. 651 to 676. His date is 668 A.D.^ In 
doing so, he considered the date both according to the amanta 
and purnimdnta systems of citation. 

What is meant by purniindnta and amanta systems? The 
luni-solar month ends with anidvdsyd in the amdnia system and 
with piirnima in the purnimdnla system. The amdnia month 
begins wuth Sukla di. 1 after amdvasyd, i.e., with bright fortnight, 
and the purnimdnia month with Krsna di. I, after paurnami. As 
such, every second or dark fortnight of the amdnia month be- 
comes the first fortnight of the purnimdnia month. For example 
purnimdnia Caitra begins with Krsna di. 1 of amania Phalguna, 
purnimdnia Vaisaklia with Krsna di, 1 of amdnia Caitra and so 
on. Thus, it may be observed that the bright fortnight alone is 
common to both the amdnia and purnimdnia systems. In the 
purnimdnia arrangement, only the tithis of the dark fortnight are 
affected. Even to the present day the purnimdnia month is in 
vogue in Northern India and the amdnia one, in South India. 
On the evidence of dates, furnished by certain inscriptions, dis- 
covered in South India, assignable to a period, prior to the 8th 
century, Dr. Fleet came to the conclusion that sysic-m piurnimdnia 
was prevailing in Southern India, prior to the 8th century.^ 
Hence he calculated the date of this grant in the purnimdnia 
system also. 

Dr. Fleet's date may be set aside as it is too early to Visnu- 
vardhana II, according to the basis of our calculation. So some 
other date that satisfies the details, mentioned in the grant, should 
be found. If Phalguna is taken to be an amdnia month, then 
there was only one solar eclipse, recorded in A. D. 686, on 
February 28th between the years 650 and 690. If it is considered 
to be a purnimdnia month, then the eclipse should have occurred 
on the 30th day of amdnia Magha. During the period, mentioned 
above there were only two solar eclipses, one in 651, on January, 
27 and the other in 678, on January, 28. The date 651 can 
safely be ignored. So, out of the remaining two dates either 
678, if purnimdnia, or 686 if amdnia month is to be selected. 
Even though there is no evidence to settle whether the month in 
question is to be taken as either amdnia ov purnimdnia, yet there 

— — ^ — ■ ■ - — -I 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, pp. 9 and 10. 

2. Ind, Ant.. Vol. XVII, p. 141 f. 
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is scope to decide this point unambiguously. At the outset, it 
should be noted, that the Eastern Calukya grants bear testimony 
to the dictum that both the solar and lunar reckonings were in 
vogue in the Telugu country, at least during the Calukyan 
period. The Ranastipundi and the Korumilli grants, besides 
giving the date of coronation of Vimaladitya and Raja Raja I, 
state that the event took place in Vrsabhamasa and Simhamasa 
respectively, in solar reckoning. As such, the coronation dates 
of either Vimaladitya or Raja Raja I do not help us to determine 
whether the month of Phalguna, mentioned in the Mattewada 
grant is purnimania or anianta. There are yet the British Museum 
plates of Amma II and the Atlili grant of Calukya Bhima I. The 
British Museum plates of Amma II Vijayaditya state that he was 
crowned in 3aka 867, and give the details of the date as Marga- 
sira ba. di. 13, in lunar reckoning. As the given iiihi is of the 
dark fortnight, it helps us to some extent. If Margasira, cited is a 
purnimania month, then the 13th day of the dark fortnight should 
be of amanta Kartika. But the details of the date do not work out 
correctly, if Margasira is taken to be such, i.e, purnimania month, 
thereby proving that the date cited in lunar reckoning in the 
Calukyan inscriptions were most probably of the amania but not 
of purnimania reckoning. The date of accession to the throne 
of Calukya Bhima I, is, according to the Attili plates, Saka 814, 
Caitra ba. di. 2, Monday. Unless the month is Vaisakha, the 
details, as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai observes, do not admit of veri- 
fication. ^ As such, I take Caitra to be a mistake of the scribe for 
Cittirai, the Tamil solar month corresponding to lunar Vaisakha. 
Anyhow this date does not help us owing to this discrepancy. 
No evidence has come forth, so far, to confirm Dr. Fleet's 
point of view that the purnimania system alone was in vogue 
prior lo the eighth century. This want is filled up by the Cipuru- 
palli plates of Visnuvardhana I. These plates, besides recording 
the gift, made at the time of the lunar eclipse in the month of 
Sravana, furnishes us with a date in numeral figures at the end 
of the charter, which Dr. Fleet has read as Sam. 18, ma. 4, 
di. 10 5 (=15). This is the date of the grant. If Sravana is 
taken to be a purnimania month, then the day should be 30 but 
not 15 and the month 5 but not 4, as given in the charter 


1. Govt Epi. Rep. for 1918, parti, appendix, E., page. 126. 

L. D. Swamikannu Pillai's ''The Indian Ephemeris", Vol. 
I, part II, p. 62. 
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These discrepancies will vanish if the month in question is taken 
to be an amanta month. In that case, it is to be understood that 
Visnuvardhana 1 gave this gift in his 18th regnal year, on the 
iSth day after four months had elapsed, in the month of ^ravana, 
on the 15lh day of the bright fortnight, at the time of the 
lunar eclipse. Thus, the Cipurupalli plates of Visnuvardhana I, 
along with the British Museum plates of Amraa II Vijayaditya 
make it absolutely clear that the amanta but not the purnimdnia 
system was followed during the early Eastern Calukya period.^ 

The above result makes it conclusive that the month of 
Phalguna, mentioned in the Mattewada grant of Visnuvardhana II 
was an amanta, and not a purnimdnta month. Therefore, A. D. 
686 may be selected as the date of that grant. 

(iii) Accordingly, the lunar eclipse, in the month of Kartika, 
recorded in the Pamidimukkala plates should fall between the 
dates 681 and 691. In both the years 682 and 683, there were 
lunar eclipses in the month of Kartika. As the regnal year of 
the king was not given in the plates, anyone of these two years 
may be accepted as satisfying the details of the grant. 

(4) Mahgi Yuvaraja’s second year^, in which was issued his 
Cendalur grant, should be A. D. 692, if the last year of rule of 
his predecessor Vi^puvardhana II is 691 A. D. There were no 
lunar eclipses in the month of Vaisakha in A. D. 690, 691 or 692. 

(5) The only date between A. D. 689 and 727, that answers 
well the details mentioned in the Penukaparu grant of Jaya- 
simha il is A.D. 715. This is the only date assignable to that 
grant. In this year jyestha Su. di. 15 begins on Wednesday, 
22nd May, gh. 9, 22 palas after sunrise and ends on Thursday, 
23rd May, gh. 11, p. 56 after sunrise. The Mithuna Samkranti 
moment falls on 22nd May, Wednesday at -350 of the day or 
21 ghatikas after sunrise. 

(6) As has already been noticed, Saka 684 falls during the 
reign of Visnuvardhana III, which corresponds to either A.D. 761 
or 762. 


1. Perhaps through the influence of the Cdlas, with whom 
the Eastern Calukyas had contracted marriage alliances, the solar 
reckoning was introduced into the Telugu Country. 

2. Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 236ff. The English date equivalent 
here given is 6th May, 673 A.D. 
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V 

Now, with the help of the dates, that answer the details 
given in the grants, shown in the table, a scheme of chrono- 
logy may be formulated, in the adjustment of which, three 
assumptions are involved, namely, (i) The regnal years of each 
king are to be counted just like current years, i,e., the first regnal 
year of a king should be counted, not from the expiry of the first 
year but from the first day of his first year; (ii^ The same year 
has to be counted twice over, as the last year of one king and 
the first year of the next king; (iii) The Saka years should be 
taken to be expired years and not as current ones. With these 
observations, I put forth my scheme of Eastern Calukya chrono- 
logy, as shown below; 



Name of the King. 

Period 

of 

rule. 


■ 

""" V 

A.D. years. 

1 

Visnuvardhana I 

18 yrs. 

555—572 

or 

633 -650 

2 

Jayasimha I 

33 „ 

572—604 

n 

650—682 

3 

Visnuvardhana II . . 

9 „ 

604—612 

}f 

682—690 

4 

Mangiyuvaraj a 

25 „ 

612—636 

}) 

690—714 

5 

Jayasimha II 

13 „ 

636—648 

9 9 

714—726 

6 

Kokkili 

i » 

648 — 649 

99 

726—727 

7 

Visnuvardhana III . . 

37 „ 

649—685 

M 

727—763 


The next landmark in the Eastern Calukya chronology is 
the date ^aka 814 or A. D. 892, the initial year of Calukya 
Bhima I. There are five reigns more to be adjusted before 
that of Calukya Bhima I. Even though the shortest length 
for each of the above reigns, according to the Sataluru grant, 
is taken into account, the sum total (134 years) exceeds by 
4 years, the intervening period between the last year of Visnu- 
vardhana III and the initial year of Calukya Bhima I (892 — 
762=130 years). No adjustment is possibe for this discrepancy 
but an explanation offers itself. It seems that Calukya Bhima I 
was anointed to the kingdom of Vehgi, even during the reign 
of Vijayaditya III, the necessity for such an event being, perhaps 
the default of a male heir to the throne, his old age, the un- 
timely and unexpected death of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya I and 
lastly the political strife imminent with the Rastrakuta kings of 
MalkhedL Consecrating Vikramaditya, his brother, as heir to 


1. There were wars between the Eastern Calukyas and the 
Eastrakutas from the time of Krsna I (Vide, . Ep. Ind., Vol, VI, 
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the throne in itself proves that Vijayaditya III had no male issue, 
and the term Yuvaraja, applied to Vikramaditya in all the Eastern 
Calukya grants, leads us to the conclusion that he died, while he 
was yet a crown-prince. Owing perhaps to the conjoint rule of 
Vijayaditya III with Calukya Bhima I, even after this event, the 
Calukyan grants give the former a reign of 44 years and count 
the latter’s period of rule from the date of his coronation, even 
though the former was the actual ruler, during the four years in 
question. Numerous instances of this sort may be cited from 
Cola history J as well as from the history of the Calukyas of 
Badami2. If the discrepancy of these four years, is thus 
explained and adjusted, then the length of each of the above- 
stated five reigns may be given as shown below: 


8 

'Vijayaditya I 

18 yrs. 

685—702 

or 

763—780 

9 

Visnuvardhana IV . . 
Vijayaditya 11 

35 „ 

702— 736 


780—814 

10 

40 „ 

736—775 

ji 

814—853 

11 

Visnuvardhana V . . 

U » 

775—776 

9t 

853—854 

12 

Vijayaditya III 

44 „ 

776—819 

9i 

854-897 

13 

Calukya Bhima I 

Crown- 
ed in 

814 

ft 

892 


From the initial year of Calukya Bhima I to the accession 
date of Arama JI Vijayaditya, the chronology may be formu- 
lated as follow^s: 


13 

Calukya Bhima I 

30 yrs. 

814—843 

or 

892—921 

14 

Vijayaditya IV 

1 

? }f 

843 

is 

921 

15 

Amma I 

7 ,, 
15days 

843—849 

39 

922—927 

16 

Beta Vijayaditya V . . 

849 

9S 

927 

17 

Tadapa I 

1 m. 

849 

M 

92 

18 

Vikramaditya 11 

lyr. 

849—850 

or 

927—928 

19 

Bhima Ills 

— 

i — 

99 

— 

20 

Yuddhamalla II 

7 yrs. 

850—856 

99 

928—934 

21 

Calukya Bhima II . . 

12 „ 

866—867 

$9 

934—945 

22 

Amma II Vijayaditya 
VI 

Crown- 
ed in 

867 

ti 

945 


p. 208ff — The Alas plates of Gdvinda II). There are many 
Rastrakuta as well as the Eastern Calukya grants that bear evi- 
dence to the Rastrakuta-Calukya wars. 

1. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri’s, 'The Colas’, Vol. I, p. 

221 . 

2. Ind. Ant, Vol. X, p. 165. 

3. Since this prince was mentioned only in one grant, his 
reign was left out of account. 
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The next guiding factors, namely the length of the succeed- 
ing reigns after Amma II and the coronation dates, available 
from the later Eastern Cajukya grants are already known to us. 
With the exception of the Arumbaka plates of Badapa and the 
Si-ipundi grant of Tadapa II, all the later Eastern Calukya grants, 
which invariably belong to the descendants of Danarnava, step- 
brother of Amma II, state that the former ruled for three years 
after the latter. But, of the two above-mentioned grants, the 
Arumbaka plates, which alone give us the length of reigns, do 
not admit of Danarnava’s rule but give us to understand that 
Badapa came to the throne immediately after Amma II. By the 
Madras Museum plates^ of Amma II it is known that Danarnava 
ruled the country of Vehgi, as his brothers’ representative, when 
the latter had been to Kalihga. Now, if, it is necessary to account 
for the omission of Danarnava’s rule in the Arumbaka plates, 
then it may be stated, that the later grants perhaps count as 
his rule those three years of this regency. But, as all the later 
Eastern Calukya grants testify to his independent rule after his 
brother, Amma II, their statements may be safely relied upon 
and taken to be fairly correct. According to those authorities, 
there was, after Danarnava’s rule, anarchy for a period of 27 
years in Vehgi country, — the country having become devoid 
of a ruler. 

But on the other hand it seems certain, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. Laksmana Rao, on the authority of the 
Arumbaka and Srlpundi grants that, in fact it was not a period 
of anarchy but a wilful omission of the reigns of Badapa and 
Tadapa II by their day&dis. Thus, it has now become almost 
an established and approved fact that the sons of Yuddha- 
malla II, Badapa and Tadapa II of the collateral branch, ruled 
over Vehgi during that period. As there was no mention of 
these two kings in the later Eastern Calukyan grants, it is not 
possible to know the period of rule of each of these separately. 
Whether they ruled the kingdom separately or conjointly, it is 
certain that the period of anarchy is nothing but the total dura- 
tion of the reign of these two rulers. Order was restored in the 
country of Vehgi, according to the same authorities, with the 
accession of Saktivarma I, son of Danarnava. 

The intervening period between the coronation dates of 
Amma II and Raja Raja I, i.e,, 77 years (1022 — 945 = 77) does not 


1. C P. no. 1 of 1916—17. 
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tally with the total duration of the intermediate reigns, including 
those of Badapa and Tadapa II, i.e.t the period of the so called 
anarchy, but falls short of the above figure by 8 years (25 + 3 + 
27+ 12 + 7==69). If, instead of Raja Raja’s, Vimaladitya’s coro- 
nation date is taken into account, then the difference dwindles 
into 3 years [(1011 — 945=66; (25 + 3 +27+ 12=63 years actually 
(66 — 63=3)], a period to be made up to coincide with the initial 
year of Vimaladitya. 

Danarnava’s rule comes to an end with A. D. 971, and if 
Vimaiaditya’s initial year is taken to be the basis, then counting 
backwards, we get A.D. 1000 as the accession date of Saktivarma, 
Vimaladitya’s brother and predecessor. Then the so-called 
period of anarchy, i.e., the period of rule of Badapa and Tadapa 
II is to be assumed to be 30 years^ as against 27 years of the 
later grants. Therefore, an explanation seems to be necessary. 
After a period of 27 years, Saktivarma should have, perhaps, be- 
come the master of the situation and brought the country under 
his control, even though there were sporadic risings and fights 
here and there. Finally, perhaps, three years after, in A. D. 
1000, he should have ascended the throne. 

As an alternath'e to the above proposition, Danarnava may 
be presumed to have ruled for more than three years — a pre- 
sumption that goes against the definite statements of all the 
Calukyan grants. But I hold that the former view agrees more 
with the evidence we have, on hand. 

Coming next to Vimaladitya, if the period of his rule and 
his coronation date Saka 933 are taken into consideration, then 
his reign should terminate with Saka 939, which should naturally 
be the initial year of the reign of his son, Raja Raja I. But as 
we know already, Raja Raja's coronation took place in fact in 
Saka 944, or A. D. 1022. Therefore, it should be stated that 
Vimaladitya reigned, not for 7 years, but for 12 years, thus creat- 
ing a discrepancy of 5 years. But this riddle is not so difficult 
to solve as it may seem to be at first. 

The discrepancy can be explained and adjusted by means of 
Ranastipundi^ and Ramatirtham^ records of Vimaladitya, and 
the Pamulavaka plates^ and the Kdrumilli grants of Vijayaditya 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 272. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 347 ff. 

3. Ep. Coll., no. 83 of 1917. 

4. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. II, p, 277 ff, 

5. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 50 ff, 

IX— 6 
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VIII and Raja Raja I respectively, sons of Vimaladitya, by 
different mothers. 

Whether Vimaladitya became an actual convert to Jainism or 
not, it is evident that he favoured that religion. His Ramatirtham 
record bears testimony to this view. At the time of the gift, 
recorded in the Ranastipundi grant of the 81h year of his rule, i.e., 
Saka 940, Vimaladitya was a Saivaite, having borne the titles 
Parmnamdhehara and Paramabralmanya^. But his Rama- 
tirtham record, which makes us believe that he was Jain, should be 
later in time than his Ranastipundi grant, i,e., perhaps of his 9th 
year or i^aka 941. So, these two above records make the following 
points clear, namely, (i) that Vimaladitya ruled for more than 7 
years, though the duration of his reign is stated to be only 7 
years, by the later grants; (ii) that he became Jain after his 8th 
year, i.e,, ^aka 940, the date of the Ranastipundi record 2 , before 
which he was a Saivaite; and (hi) that his rule, as a consequence, 
should have lasted for more than 8 years, i.e., 9 years or even 
longer. 

Vijayaditya is said to have been crowned in Saka 952, (27th 
June, 1031 A.D.) after wresting the kingdom of Veiigi from his 
step-brother, Raja Raja I, after he had ruled for 12 years.^ Thus 
we find that Raja Raja's 12th year corresponds to Saka 952, 
giving us the initial year of his rule as Saka 941. In fact, Saka 
944 is the coronation date given him by the Korumilli grant. 

Over against many speculations and conjectures so far made 
either to adjust or to explain the discrepancy of 5 years, shown 
above and the coronation dates of Vijayaditya and Raja Raja I, 
I hold that Vimaladitya was duly crowned in Vehgi in Saka 933 
and was ruling the country till the accession of Raja Raja I, i.e., 
Saka 944, without a break. But, at the same time, installing his 
son Raja Raja I, prince-regent, full 8 years after his corona- 
tion, i.e,, in his 9th year, in Saka 941, and placing the whole 
burden of the kingdom upon his shoulders, he did not actively 
take part in the affairs of the state, having himself become a 
nominal ruler. Perhaps, he, henceforward, devoted his whole 
time to religious study, having become an ardent desciple of 
Trikalayogimunindra or Trikalayogi Siddhantadeva of . the Desi- 
gana^ School. Thus, it is clear that Raja Raja I was actually 

1. Ep. Ind.7vol. VI, p. 355 f. 
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ruling the country as a regent of his father, even though his formal 
coronation was deferred to a later date, till -Saka 944 or A. D* 
1022. Vijayaditya VII rebelled against him during his rule and 
took hold of the kingdom. How long he held the sceptre is not 
known; but the existence of Raja Raja’s inscriptions^ after §aka 
952 and the period 40 years assigned to his rule in the later 
Calukyan grants clearly prove, that, Vijayaditya VH was driven 
out very soon, and that Raja Raja I, regaining his throne, 
continued to rule till Saka 983 or A. D. 1061. It is unnecessary 
for us here to go into the reasons that led Vijayaditya Vll to 
rebel against his brother or to follow the course of events of this 
sanguinary war or to note the contending parties. 

After the demise of Raja Raja I, his son Rajendra Coda 
should have come to the throne of Vehgi. But inscriptions 
reveal the fact that Vijayaditya VH siezed again Vehgi and 
raised his son Saktivarma 11 to the throne. It is not known 
how he succeeded in his attempt, when Rajendra Coda was 
the crown-prince. History is silent as to the activities of 
Rajendra Coda for a decade, from 1061 to 1070 A. D., after 
the death of his father. No record of this prince during that 
period has so far been discovered. All the innumerable inscrip- 
tions of his, that have come to light, give A. D. 1070 as the initial 
year of his rule. But yet this fact is mentioned in some of his 
early inscriptions^ that he captured elephants at Vairfigaram, 
conquered Cakrakota and took tribute from the king Dharavarsa 
at Cakrakota while he was yet a yuvaraja. It is not yet known 
precisely when and in what connection this expedition was under- 
taken by him. It may be perhaps when he was away on this 
expedition, that the death of Raja Raja I occurred, and the 
capture of Vengi by his paternal uncle, Vijayaditya VII was 
effected. 

Saktivarma II was crowned in Saka 983 or A. D. 1061.3 
But after a rule of one year, he passed away, when his father 
Vijayaditya resumed the authority out of regard for Dharma ”. 
Hence it is evident that Vehgi was under the control, not of 
Rajendra Coda, but of Vijayaditya VII, immediately after the 
death of Raja Raja I, Vijayaditya's rule over Vehgi lasted for 15 
years, as is evident from his records, ^ i.e., till 998 or A. D. 1076. 

1. Ep. Coll., no. 670 and 671 of 1920. 

2. S. I. I.,Vol. Ill, pp. 64-7. 

3. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 40 f. 

4. S. 1. 1., Vol. IV, no. 1011, 
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During this period, the illustrious line of Cola rulers of 
Kanci, from Raja Raja I came to an end with Virarajendra, the 
third son of Rajendra Cola I. Adhirajendra, the son of the 
former, being a very feeble prince, his brother-in-law, Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the Western Calukya ruler of Kalyan and Rajendra 
Coda, the Eastern Calukya prince, both, with a view to gain 
supremacy over South India, intervened in the political affairs of 
the C5ja country. Immediately after the death of Virarajendra, 
Vikramadit 5 ?a VI set up Adhirajendra on the Cola throne But 
after a rule of two years he was murdered, as a consequence of 
the political disturbances at the Cola capital, and we find Rajendra 
Coda, the Calukya prince, in possession of his maternal kingdom, 
the Cola country. So far, there is no evidence to show that 
Vijayaditya VII, the then ruler of Vehgi was his subordinate and 
that Vehgi had come under his control before A. D. 1076. 

It IS hard to conjee Lure the nature of relations that existed 
between Vijayaditya VII and his nephew Rajendra Coda, during 
this period. Since no overlord is mentioned in Vijayaditya’s 
records, it is to be presumed that he was ruling the country in- 
dependently. Even though some records^ of Viracoda, son of 
Rajendra Coda, bear evidence to the regard the latter had enter- 
tained for his uncle, Vijayaditya and give out that Rajendra Coda 
told his son Vira Coda while sending him as a viceroy to Vehgi, 
after the death of Vijayaditya VII, that he, being desirous of the 
Cola sovereignty and of subjugating various countries, had trans- 
ferred the sovereignty of Vehgi to his paternal uncle, we are led 
to believe that he said so out of policy, so as not to create any bad 
impression regarding his uncle, in the minds of his sons, in the 
political interests of his paternal kingdom. 

In this connection, this fact is worth noting that for the first 
5 years of his reign, from A. D. 1070, Rajendra Coda did not 
assume the honorific title of Kulottuhga, (the elevator of his 
family), which became his confirmed name from after A. D. 
1075-76 — the same year, in which Vijayaditya VII breathed his 
last. If it is a fact that there are no inscriptions of his, with the 
name Kulottuhga, before his 5th year, then the change of name 
may be taken as indicative of his authority over his paternal as 
well as his maternal Kingdoms — the Vehgi and the Cola 
countries. 

Anyhow, from after A. D. 1076, Rajendra Coda alias 
Kulottu hga I became the lord of the Vehgi kingdom also 

1. S. I. I., Vol. I, p. 49 ff ; and Ind. Ant., Vol XIV, p-. 55 L 
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and nominated his sons, one after another to rule over that 
country. Besides this, he, by assigning limited tracts of country, 
on feudal tenure, to some of his trusted commanders, who had 
been serving him before, created a number of feudatories, per- 
haps as a check over his sons, lest they should become too power- 
ful and rise against him. Thus, the reign of Knldttuhga I forms 
a definite landmark in the history of the Telugu country, re- 
garding not only the transfer of capita] from Rajamundry to 
Tanjore but also for the beginnings, laid down in that reign, 
of the feudal kingdoms, which grew very powerful in the 
succeeding reigns. 

Raja Raja IT, son of Kuloltuiiga I became the first viceroy 
of Vengi and controlled its fortunes after the death of Vijayaditya 
in A. D. 1076, He was crowned on 27th July, 1076 at Jana- 
nathanagari, i.c , Draksaram, in the East Godavary district. With 
Raja Raja T and Vijayaditya Vi I, the Eastern Caliiks^a line 
founded by Kubja-Visnuvardhana 1 comes to a close, giving 
rise to another historic line, the Calnkya-Codas of Tanjore, the 
originator of the new line being Kulottunga Coda I himself. 


From Amma II, the chronological scheme may be con- 
tinued as shown below, adjusting the dates, having in view the 
various questions dealt with in the preceding paragraphs; 


22 

Amma II 

2 yrs. 

' ^67- 

-891 

or 

945- 

- 969 

23 

i3anarnava 

3 

S91- 

-893 

39 

96V- 

- 971 

24 

25 

Badapa ] 

Tadapa II i 

30 „ 

893- 

-922 

J> 

971- 

-1000 

26 

Saktivarma I 

12 „ 

922- 

-93.3 

39 

1000- 

-1011 

27 

Vimaladitya 

7 „ 

933- 

-944 

93 

1011- 

-1022 

28 

Vijayaditya VII 

( Crown- 
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39 

1031 


29 

Raja Raja I 

40 yrs. 

944- 

-983 

93 

1022- 

-1061 

30 

Saktivarma II 

1 yr. 

983- 

-984 

93 

1061- 

-1062 

31 

Vijayaditya VII 

15 yrs. 

984- 

-998 

39 

1062- 

-1076 

32 

K u 1 6 1 1 u liga I 

(Crown- 




1070 



ed in) , 

992 


99 



Post Script. 

Ep. Coll., no. 80 of 1930, giving the Cyclic year Bahudhanya, 
Kartika Su. di 5, Sun. corresponding to the 5th reg. year of a 
Visnuvardnana has come to my notice too late to be considered in 
this article. On going through the facsimile of the inscription 
which I was kindly permitted by the Superintendent of Epigraphy, 
to consult, I came to the conclusion that the reg. year is 12th, 
corresponding to 11th Oct., 739 A. D. in the reign of Visnu- 
vardhana III. I hope to deal with the question fully in a separate 
paper. 


SOME RARE METRES IN SANSKRIT 


BY 

Dr. a. Venkatasubbiah 
Mysore 

The number of metres in Sanskrit and Prakrt is, as stated 
in the commentaries on Pingala-Chandas-suira, Prdkria- 
Paingala, Vritaratndkara, and other similar works, well-nigh 
incalculable, that of the Sama-vrttas alone exceeding 130 million.i 
The number of those actually described and named in these 
works, however, is an infinitesimal fraction of the above and 
does not exceed 300; and of these metres too the great majority 
are used only rarely. When therefore an author happens to 
employ a rare metre in his composition, it is quite possible that 
the reader, copyist or editor of the work may fail to recognise the 
metrical character of the passage in question and look upon it as 
prose. The following passage on pp. 15-16 of Vol, I of 
Somadeva's YasasUlaka-campu (Nirnayasagara ed. of 1916} 
offers an instance in point: 



1. This figure does not take into account the subdivisions of 
the Gdhd (26 in number), Skandha (28), Doha {2Z),Rasikd 
(8), Rold (12), Kavya (45), Satpadl (71), Radda (7) and 
Upajdti (14) that are defined and named in the commentary on 
Prdkrfa-Paihgala (Bibl. Indica ed.) and on p. 215 of Vecarama 
Sarvabhauma’s edition (Calcutta, Samvat 1926) of Pmgala- 
Chandas-sutra with Halayudha’s scholium. 


SOME RARE METRES IN SANSKRIT 4/ 

?TII%2faT ^F^'. m 11 

qpwij |!% I 

3^[%^§qr^'sr^ II 

Though printed as prose by the editors (Pandits ^ivadatta 
and Vasudeva Laksmana Saslri Panasikar), it is readily plain to 
the ear that the passage consists of six rhyming couplets or 
twelve lines each of which is formed of four feet of five matras. 

The writers on Sanskrit prosody have no name for this metre, 
which however is used fairly frequently by Kannada and Telugu 
writers and is known as Lalita-ragale and Dviradagati-ragada 
respectively in these languages. 

Raghatd (in Kannada ragalc and ragada in Telugu) is the 
name of a class of metres whose characteristics are: (1) each 
line consists of a certain number of feet containing a certain 
number of matras; (2) each odd line, generally, rhymes with the 
line that follows and forms a couplet with it; and (3) there is no 
limit to the number of lines that may constitute a stanza. ^ 

The Telugu prosodist Appakavi (later than 1600 A. D.) 
describes nine kinds of Ragadas— H ayapracara, 
Turaga-valgana, Dvirada-gati, etc., while the 
Kannada prosodist Nagavarma (c. 1040 A.D.) mentions in his 
Chandombudhi (Kittel’s edition, p. 76) the names of three 
Ragales, Mandanila, Lalita and U t s a h a and says that 
the lines of these Ragales contain 16, 20 and 24 moras respectively 
In the examples cited by Kittel, the sixteen moras of the 
Mandanila-ragale are contained in four feet of four moras each 
(cp. d veleyol ati-samhhramam escdire ] pu-vali pura-viihigalol 
neredire), the twenty moras of the Lalita-ragale in four feet of 
five moras each (cp. alii mdmaradalli malUkd-lateyalli | yeleya- 
sugemaradalU jalaruhdkaradalU), and the twenty-four moras of 
the Utsaha-ragale in eight feet of three moras each (cp. atta 

— ' — — — — — — — ■ — ' > 

1. Thus stanza 55 of the Samsa-padam (a poem published 
recently, in 1928) consists of. 242 lines of Lalita-ragale. 

2. The reading prthu-nifamba-vasa-skhalat of the edition is 
without doubt wrong. The word ‘vasa* is in disaccord, not only 
with the metre, but with the sense also ; and I have no doubt 
that it is due to a later interpolator. 
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anna vunna bidanu kotta sala kela-hidanu ] pettiyoUha cinnad 
odave iotten enalu Yamanu bidanu).^ 

The six couplets cited above from the Yasastilaka are, 
plainly, composed in the Lalita-ragale, and constitute, in all 
probability, but one stanza. 

2. Another instance of a verse being regarded as prose is 
met with on p. 270 of Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. The verse 
jiiam abMksnarn eva Jdmbavail-vadandravindorjjitdlma | 
ddnavahgand-mukhdmbhoja-laksmi-tusarena Visnund which is 
contained in lines 1, 2 of the Tusam rock inscription edited 
there, was taken for prose by Dr. Fleet. 2 Similarly, the verse 
[an/] narendra-mauli-vinyasta-mani-kirana-lidha-kramdmbujah 
I Pravarasenas tasya puiro ‘bhud vikasan-navendlvareksanah 
that occurs in a Vakataka inscription at Ajanta [Archaeological 
Survey of Western India, IV, p. 125) was not at first 


1. In some Kannada works however the lines of the Utsaha- 
ragale consist of four feet only of three moras. each [cp. kulirva 
pn-golamgalalU [ talira kavammgaldli) or are formed of three such 
feet and a gu/u (e. g. mavinadiyol adutum j padan eyde kelutum). 
The lines of the Mandanila-ragaje too are sometimes formed of 
four feet of 3, 5, 3, 5 moras respectively (cp. nandanamgalol 
suliva birayiyiw | kampu kanmaleya pUta surayiyim ) . 

2. It is less comprehensible why Fleet, on p. 9 op. cif. gives 
as prose the following verse that is contained in lines 30-31 of 
Inscription No. 1 : 

pradana-hhuja-vikrama-prasama-sastra-vakyodayair 
upary-upari samcayocchritam aneka-marggam yasah | 
punati bhuvana-trayam Pasupater jatantar-guha- 
nirodha-parimoksa-sighram iva pandu Gaiigam payah | j 

Not only is the metre in which the verse is composed, namely, 
PrthvI, a well-known one, but the writer of the inscription has 
interposed a d an d a after the last word of the prose passage 
that precedes this verse to indicate that what follows is a verse. 
Dr. Fleet did not understand the purpose of this d an d a, but 
has said (n. 1,1. c.) that ‘this mark of punctuation is unneces- 
sary’. 

The editors of the Divydvadana too (Cambridge University 
Press. 1886), have printed as prose a great number of verses 
composed in different well-known metres. See for instance pages 
354-59. 
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recognised as verse, but was regarded as prose. It was only 
after the Talgunda pillar inscription of Kakustha-varman^, 
which contains 24 verses composed in the same metre, was 
discovered by Mr. Rice, that the similarity of these two verses 
with them was noticed and their metrical character recognised. 

This Talgunda inscription has been edited by the late 
Mr. Rice on p. 200ff. of Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII and 
by the late Prof. Kielhorn on p. 24ff. of Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VIII; and the latter scholar has reproduced on p, 27 1. c. 
the observations regarding the metre of the last-mentioned 24 
verses which he made in German in a paper entitled ' Ein 
unbekanntes indisches Metrum ’ [N achrichten der KonigUchen 
Gesellschafi der Wisscnscliaften zu GoUingen, 1899, p. 182ff.) 
The metre in which these verses are composed is, according to 
him, a species of matrasamaka with four padas whose 
general scheme is: 

padas 1 and 3: u — — u— u — u — u — u (15 matras), 
padas 2 and 4: u — o — u — u — u — u — u (15 matras); 

but 18 of the odd padas, out of 48, he points out, do not conform 
to this scheme, fourteen having 16 matras and four 17 matras, 
instead of 15. 

Now the name matrasamaka can be applied with 
propriety to denote the metre of such verses only as have the 
same number of matras in all the four padas. There are only 
fifteen verses in the Talgunda inscription which this description 
suits; and there still remain nine verses (Nos. 2, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 
17, 21, 24) with unequal number of matras in the padas whose 
metre requires explanation. In two only of these verses (Nos. 
14, 15) is the number of aksaras the same in both halves; but in 
both verses the sequence of gurus and laghus in the first half 
differs from that in the second half. It hence becomes obvious 
that the metre in which these nine verses are composed is neither 
a varna metre nor a matra metre; and since these verses resemble 
so closely the other fifteen verses to which the description 
matrasamaka fits, it also becomes plain that these latter 
verses are not in reality matrasamakas, but that they are 
composed in a metre which is neither a varna metre nor a matra- 
metre. In other words, it becomes plain that the ganas or feet 

1. More correctly, of Santivarman, son of Kakustha- 
varman. 

IX—/ 
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that make up the padas of these twenty-four verses are neither 
varna-ganas nor raatra-ganas. 

Now there is a third class of ganas, differing from the above 
two, which I shall call misra-ganas : in these ganas, there is 
constant, neither the number of aksaras as in the varna-ganas (ma, 
y a , r a, s a , t a, j a, b h a, n a ), nor that of matras as in 
the matra-ganas ( t a , t h a , d a , d h a , n a )U On the other 
hand, however, they resemble the matra-ganas in having more 
than one form, and the varna-ganas in that the number of 
matras contained in them is not anywhere taken into considera- 
tion. ^ 

Such misra-ganas have not, so far as I know, been described 
by any writer on Sanskrit prosody. They are known however 
to writers on Telugu prosody who describe three classes of such 
ganas under the name of Surya-gana, Indra-gana and Candra- 
gana. The Kannada prosodist Nagavarma too describes three 
kinds of such ganas in vv. 297-298 (pp, 95, 96), saying that they 
are peculiar to Kannada poetry. The three kinds are named by 
him Brahma-gana, Vi§nu-gana and Rudra-gana and consist res- 
pectively of ganas of two, three and four gurus and their transfor- 
mations according to the process described in v. 298.3 

There are thus, according to Nagavarma, 4 kinds of 
Brahma-ganas, 8 kinds of Visnu-ganas and 16 kinds of Rudra- 
ganas^ as shown below: 


1. Regarding the matra-ganas t a, t h a, etc., see Prdkrta- 
Paingala. I, 12 ff. The t a-gana which contains six matras has 
thirteen forms; the th a-gana, containing five matras, has eight 
forms, etc. 

2. That is, the misra-ganas are not matra-ganas. 

The varna-ganas, it will be borne in mind, have only one 
form each. The gana r a, for instance, has the form — u — and no 
other, the gana na the form u u u and no other. 

3. This process is the same as the prasidra-vidhi described 
by writers on Sanskrit prosody; only, in respect of the first place, 
Nagavarma enjoins that two laghus should be substituted, and not 
one laghu as is usual, for the guru. 

4. Nagavarma has given different names to each one of 
these twenty-eight ganas, in the same way as the author of the 
Prdkrta-Paingala has given different names to the different forms 
of the t a, t h a, d a, d h a and n a ganas in I. IS ff. 
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Brahma-ganas Visnu-ganas 


2. u u — 

3. — -u 
5. U U 


2. uu 

3. _u — 

4. u u u 

5. 

6. u u — u 

7. — u u 

8. u u u u 


Rudra-ganas 


2. vju — 

3 

4. u u u 

6. u u — u 

7. — u u 

8. U U U 


9. 



10. 

UU u 

11. 

— u — u 

12. 

u u u — u 

13. 

u 0 

14. 

u u — w u 

15. 

U u 

16. 

^ K) 


U will be observed that none of the twenty-eight 
ganas mentioned above begins with an iambus (u — ), because, 
as observed by Kittel (p. 98 op. cit; compare also his obser- 
vations on pp. 24, 26) such feet are foreign to Kannada metres. 
Since such feet are in use in Sanskrit metres, we must acid to 
the injunctions given in v. 298 by Naguvarma, that a single 
laghii can. be substituted in the place of the first ^nru too, ivlien 
such guru is foIIoK’ecl by another giiru.^ We thus get u — as an 

adclitionaal Brahma foot,u — u; u as additional Visnu feet, 

and u — ; u 10 ;^ — u uj u — u as additional Rudra 

feet. 

There are thus 5 B(rahma) feet, 10 V(ismi) feet, and 20 
R(udra) feet. The B feet contain 2-3 aksaras and 3-4 matras, 
the V feet, 3-4 aksaras and 4-6 matras, and the Rfeet, 4-5 aksaras 
and 5-8 matras. That is to say, there is a slight variation in the 
number of aksaras and also in the number of matras^ of these 
misra-ganas. 


1. This proviso is necessary to prevent confusion; without 
it, for instance, u u u (which is a Brahma foot; see above) would 
have to be regarded as a Visnu foot also. 

2. As observed above, the misra feet are not matra-ganas, 
and the number of matras contained in them is of no account so 
far as the nietre is concerned. It is nevertheless useful to take 
note of them since the variation of the number of matras, 
conjoined with that of the number of aksaras, is an almost certain 
indication of the presence of misra-ganas. 

In varna feet, the number of aksaras and of matras are both 
constant ; in matra feet, the number of matras alone is constant 
while that of the aksaras varies; in misra feet, both these numbers 
vary. 
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Now one of the characteristics that strikes the reader of the 
above-mentioned verses of the Talgiinda inscription is the 
variation in the number of aksaras and of matras in their 
padas. As already observed by Kielhorn, the number of matras 
in these padas varies between 15 and 17, and that of the 
aksaras between 9 and 12. This variation is so similar to that 
which we have noticed above in connection with the misra- 
ganas that the question obtrudes itself on our attention, “Are 
these padas made up of misra feet?” 

In order to answer this, let us examine the following 
typical padas chosen from these verses : 


V. 3 a: (11 aksaras; 15 matras) 



& : (9 „ 

15 „ 

) 

10 

c . ( 12 „ 

16 „ 

) 

14 

c: m q# (9 

16 „ 

) 


b: ^ (lo 

15 „ 

) 

19 

a: q#'?i (lo 

16 „ 

) 


1 ; ^'^qwcTi qRqqi qfq (9 

15 

) 


All these seven padas, containing 9, 10, 11 or 12 aksaras 
and 15 or 16 matras, consist of a Rudra foot, followed by a 
Visnu foot and a Brahma foot. 

This is the case with the other padas also of these 
twenty-four verses, with the exception of the following four: 

11 c: 

17 e: 51^11019#- 

21 c: 

24 c: 

These four padas have the scheme RRB instead of RVB. 

Thus, of the above-mentioned twenty-four verses of the 
Talgunda inscription, all except nos. 11, 17, 21 and 24, have 
padas following the scheme RVB and are therefore sania-vrttas 
belonging to the class of misra-gana metres; nos. 11, 17, 21. and 
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24, on the other hand, are upajaii'^ verses belonging to the 
same class of metres, with three padas of the type RVB and one 
pada (pada c in all four cases) of the type RRB. 

The verses cited above from the Tusam and Ajanta 
inscriptions too are npajaii verses; in both, pada a follows the 
scheme RRB and the other three, the scheme RVB, The two 
verses cited by Kielhorn (p. 27 1. c.) from the Bower Manuscripi, 
on the other hand, are sarna-vriias with all padas following the 
type RVB. 

The Rdvanarjuinya of Bhatta-Bhima (on Bhatta-Bhauma) 
contains more than seventy verses composed in a similar metre. 
There are however lacunae in some of them; and in others, the 
editors have, with justice, suggested emendations which have the 
effect of altering, either the number of aksaras or their quantity. 
Excluding then all such verses, there remain sixty, ^ the number 

1. The word upajdti is used by Sanskrit prosodists in three 
different senses. (1) It denotes stanzas in which padas of the 
Indravajra-vrtta and Upendravajra-vrtta are mixed up. There 
are fourteen varieties of this upajdti, and they are all named and 
defined in the Prdkrta-Paingala (II, 121). (2) It denotes stanzas 
in which padas of other different vrttas belonging to the same 
chandas (Tristubh, Jagatl, etc.) are mixed up. Thus, a stanza in 
which Varnsastha and Indravamsa-padas occur is such an 
upajati. (3) It is used comprehensively to denote stanzas in 
which padas of different vrttas, whether belonging to the same 
chandas or different chandases, are mixed up. Such stanzas are 
called visama-vrttas or gCithds also. The following stanza at the 
beginning of Sankara’s commentary on the Mandukyopanisad 
is an upajdti of this type; 

yo visvatraa vidhija-visayan prasya bhogan sthavisthan 
pascac canyan svamati-vibhavan jyotisa svena suksmanj 
sarvan etan punar api sanaih svatmani sthapayitva 
hitva sarvan visesan vigata-guna-ganah patv asau nas 

turiyahji 

It is in this third sense that the word upajdtilazs been used 
above. 

In Telugu prosody, the word upajdti, it is interesting to note, 
is used to denote misra-gana verses. 

2. Namely 5135; 16|70; 19126; 21139; 33123; 4917, 8, 9; 
53 37, 44; 55160; 60\31; 64\5; 65118; 68143, 44 ; 69149; 30 61 ; 
33 26; 83(54 ; 84155, 62; 85163; 94(58 ; 97(10; 168(7; 169 15; 
170|20; 22; 171(25-28, 30-33; 172(34-37, 39-42; 173(48-53; 174|54, 
58; 176|68, 70; 177(80; 179(6,8; 192(60; 203 ( 53_. _ Of these 
numbers, the first is that of the page of the Kavyamala edition of 
1900, and the second, of the verse printed on that page. 
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and quantity of whose aksaras are certain and whose ganas can 
therefore be determined. In these sixty verses too, padas of the 
type RVB greatly predominate; but the number of sama-vrttas is 
only 22, Sindoi ardha-sama-vriias (RRB, RVB; RRB; RV^B) ten. 
The remaining verses are upajdiis, there occurring in each verse, 
beside padas of the type RVB, usually one pada of the type 
RRB, and less frequently, one pada of the type RVR, RRV, 
BVB, RR, RV or RB. Very rarely, there are two RVB padas 
in an upajaii verse, and two padas of the other typtes mentioned. 

I cite here from this book some examples of upajaii verses, 
and one of an ardha-sama verse : 

5j35 I 

qifd fidrcqi% ll 

Cp. also 16j70. 

19126 4 \ 

^qisTcfr^qi li 

83154 qfq | 

mi cqq^qcffq; (| 

172140 I 

m qi^r^q iri^q H 
Ch. 173 152; 171 126; 27, 30, 32, 33; 172152; 17918, 
172139 FF^T^iqf^ TOL ijon: I 

q? 4i# I) 

84162 qjq c4 | 

The last-cited verse (84/62) is an ardha-sama verse whose 
odd and even padas are of the type RVR and RVB respectively. 
The others are upajaii verses; and in the first three of those cited 
above, padas abd are of the type RVB while pada c is of the type 
RV, RR and RB respectively^ In 172140, pada a is the type 
RR and the rest of the type RVB, while in 172/39, the four 
padas are respectively of the type RRB, RVB, RRV, RVB. 

Pandits Sivadatta and K. P. Parab have given at the begin- 
ning of the above-mentioned edition of the Ravandrjunlya two 
pages containing what they call a Chando-nidarsana-paira, in 
which they have given an explanation of the metre employed in 

, — —-7 

1. These padas thus consist of two ganas only and not three,. 
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twenty, out of the sixty, verses that I have referred to above. 
They make no mention of misra-ganas, but ‘regard these verses 
as visania-vrilas with padas composed in different varna-gana 
metres. Thus 5/35, for instance, contains according to them 
four padas composed respectively in Pahkti-931,1 Pahkti-332 
Usnih-75 and Pahkti-931; and 19 [26, of four padas composed 
in BrhatI-232. Jagati-1320, Brhati-299, Anustubh- 165. Ail this 
is merely a description in. technical language of the sequence 
of laghtis and gttnis in the two halves of the verse: the two 
pandits seem to have made no effort to find out if there is any 
characteristic common to all these verses, but regard each , verse 
as sui generis. Such an explanation can be given of any 
verse whatsoever, of verses of the matrd metre as of the variia 
and misra-gana metres, and it hardly deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Before leaving the subject of misra-gana meti'es, I would 
like to make an observation about their relation to the metres 
known jati and vrtta. Jdti is the name applied to the metres 
in which the moras of the syllables are taken into consideration. 
There are two classes of such metres, (1) gana-chaudas or matrd- 
gana metres comprising Arya, Giti, etc. in which the metre- 
units are matra-ganas; and (2) maira-chandas or matra metres in 
the narrower sense, comprising Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika, 
Matra-samaka, etc., in which the units are, not matra-ganas, but 
single matras. Similarly, the vriia metres too consist of two 
classes, 2 (1) varna-gana metres comprising the metres in the 
chandases Uklfi, Atyukta, etc., and Dandakas whose units are 
varna-ganas; and (2) varna metres in the narrower sense, 
comprising Vaktra, Aparavaktra, etc. in which the units are, not 
varna-ganas, but single varnas. The word irlta signifies literally 
'turning’, i.e., the path pursued by the pada (or ardha) among 
laghus and gurus, and denotes therefore a unique arrangement 
or sequence of a definite number of laghus and gurus. The name 
is thus apposite in connection with varna-gana metres, since 
expressions like 5alini-vrtta, Malinl-vrtta, etc., can denote one 
arrangement only of a definite number of laghus and gurus. 
Jati, on the other hand, signifies 'class, species, genus’; and it is 


1. That is, the 931 st, out of the 1024 forms of the Pankti 
pada of 10 syllables; and similarly in the other cases. 

2. But in practice, the word vrtta is laxly used in connection 
with the mora metres also. 
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appropriate in connection with the mora metres Arya, 
Vaitaliya etc.; for these expressions denote, not one, but manyi 
arrangements of a definite number of laghus and giirus.^ 

Since, as we have seen above, the misra-ganas R, V and B 
have, like the matra-ganas (ta, tha, etc.) many forms, the 
combination RVB denotes in fact 20 x 10 X 5 or 1000 different 
arrangements of laghus and gurus] and hence the misra-gana 
metres too fall under the division of jati metres. 

3. On pp. 177, 182 of the YaSastilaka (Vol. I) are found the 
following two stanzas which Somadeva himself calls matra: — 

11 

^rifd^^fcrfisq^r^^HTarfr | 
ii 

In ^rutasagara’s explanation of the first verse, his words 
describing the nature of its metre are lost; on p. 182. he merely 
writes mdtra-chanda idam. It is difficult to determine from the 
verses themselves whether they are dvipadis with 40 (41) and 
78 (79) moras in each half, or catuspadis containing in the four 


1. As stated by Halayudha (p. 83 of above-cited edition), 
there are 80 varieties of the Aryd ; that is, the term dryd can be 
used in connection with 80 different arrangements of laghus and 
gurus. 

2. But the inclusion of varna metres proper, that is, of 
Vaktra, etc., in the vrtta class is not correct, as Vaktra, for 
instance, can denote several different arrangements of laghus and 
gurus. Similarly, the inclusion of the mora metres Gityarya, 
Jyotis, and Saumya (regarding the description of these metres, see 
Pihgala-chandas-sutra, 4-47, 49, 50) under jdl^ too, is incorrect as 
these expressions can denote but one arrangement of gurus (all, 
and laghus. The Arya varieties Laksmi, Rddhi, Buddhi, etc. that 
are described in the Prdkrta-Paihgala ( I, 58 ff . ) are all, properly 
speaking, -vrttas and not jatis ; for these terms can denote but one 
arrangement of laghus and gurus. 
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padas 21 (22), 20 (21), 18 (19) and 9 (10) moras, or a different 
number of moras. This metre is not described in the Prdkria- 
Paingala; nor, so far as I know, are instances of its use met 
with elsewhere. 

4. On pp. 178, 183, op. cit., are found the following two 
verses which Somadeva calls Catu^padi : 

mi elf I) 

qsr ^f=q-fl0tf| m II 

The Catuspadi described in the Prakrta- Paingala (I, 67- 
69) consists of four padas of 30 moras each or 120 moras 
each, while another described on p, 112 of the above-mentioned 
edition of P ingala- chandassutr a contains 24 moras only in 
each pada. The padas of the above two verses, however, 
consist of four feet of four moras each. The Prakrta- 
Paingala (I, 126) calls this metre by the name of Pajjhaliya. 
(Pajjaliya) which is differently rendered into Sanskrit as 
Paryatika, Pajjhatika and Projjha|:ika {yathendur amrtam 
projjhaii evani projjhatika-sabdo 'pyamriam ksaratUyarthah) 
by the commentators; and this seems to show that the correct 
Sanskrit terra had gone out of use at the time when these com- 
mentaries were written. Now, on pp. 178-180 and 183-188 op. 
cii.y Somadeva gives 28 verses which he calls Paddhalika and 
whose padas consist of four feet of four moras each; but the last 
foot is not invariably u — u . Thus, for instance, padas ah oi 
verse 178 end in u u — ; and so do padas ab of verse 211, 
According to the Prdkrta-Paingala (I, 129), the metre of these 
two verses is Padakulaka and not Pajjhaliya. 

Similarly Somadeva gives on pp. 181, 189 op. cii., the 
following two verses which he calls Ghatta: 

fqcfm i 

n qifscq (| 

According to the Prdkrta-Paingala (I, 99), the Ghatta 
consists of two halves with 31 moras each. The first only of 

IX— 8 
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the above two verses satisfies this definition; the second, on the 
other hand, has only 29 moras in each half, and is an example of 
Culiyala, defined in Prakrta-Paingala, 1, 167. 

This difference in nomenclature between Somadeva and the 
author of the Prdkria-Paingala is indeed remarkable; and it is 
perhaps to be explained by the fact that the latter lived at least 
300 years later than the former. It is however difficult to 
understand why Somadeva himself has called two verses Catuspadi 
and twenty-six other verses, that are exactly similar to them, 
PaddhatikaL 


1. On p. 161 of the Kannada Pancatantra of Durgasimha is 
found the catuspadi stan 2 a:jaya divija-ganarcita-caru-carana 
duritogra-tamah-patalosna-kiranaltapincha-sama-cchavi-nila-varna 
vidyadhara-kantagita-varnal j which is followed by six similar 
stanzas on pp. 162-3 and are called Paddali by Durgasimha. Each 
pada of these stanzas consists of four feet of four moras each ; and 
since paddali seems to be a iadhhava of paddhati, the use of the 
name Paddhatika for stanzas of this type is attested by Durga- 
sirhha also. 

As we have seen above, the lines of the Mandanila-ragale too 
consist of four feet of four moras each; but while the Paddhatika 
is a catuspadi, there is no limit to the number of lines that may 
constitute a Mandanila stanza. 

It is therefore interesting to note in this connection that the 
editors of the Pancatantra in question have looked on the seven 
Paddali verses referred to above as forming but one stanza. 
That is to say, while the author calls the verses Paddali and 
therefore regards them as catuspadis, the editors (unconsciously ?) 
look on them as Mandanila-ragale. 



THE NAMPALI grant OF YUVARAJA 
RAJENDRA VARMA, GANGA YEAR 314.* 

BY 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, m.a. 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, 

University of Madras. 

The plates now edited belong to the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library; when my attention was drawn to them 
some time ago, I found on a cursory examination, that they 
contained an interesting early Gafiga record, and I at once applied 
to the curator of the library for a loan of the plates; he readily 
placed them at my disposal, and I edit the record from the original 
plates. 

The record comprises three rectangular plates 8" x 3^", the 
first and last plates being engraved only on the inner side; the 
plates are thick and the engraving is fairly clear though not deep. 
The ring fastening the plates is cut and is about in diameter 
and 4| 10" thick; the seal has disappeared. 

The alphabet resembles that of other early Gahga records 
and shows a slight admixture of ndgarl, and the language of the 
record is Sanskrit with many mistakes and perhaps an admixture 
of the local dialect. The record shares the usual features of 
Gahga records in its orthography as will be seen by a perusal of 
the notes to the text. The bulk of the inscription is in prose; 
the two usual imprecatory verses said to be cited from Vyasa 
are in the anustubh metre (11. 24-27), and verse in V asaniatilaka 
that follows is defective in the latter half. 

Opening with the usual Kalihga Gahga frasasH (11. 1-12), 
the record mentions Yuvaraja Sri Rajendra-Varma, the son of 
Ana (nta) varma. It should be noted that this is the first record 
of the Early Kalinga Gahgas to mention a Yuvaraja by the side of 
the ruling sovereign. The object of the grant is to record the 

*This paper formed the subject of a communication made to 
the Archaeological society of South India at its meeting held on 
13-2-35. 
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gift, in perpetuity, by the Yuvaraja, of the village of Nampali in 
the Nidijeru-visaya, freed from all taxes and imposts, for the 
spiritual merit of the donor and his parents. The donee is called 
Samir aja, the son ot ^ri Gunamaraja, an ornament of the Ayana- 
kula (11. 13-18). The boundaries of the village are then described 
(11. 19-23). Then follow two verses from Vyasa, the usual 
imprecation (11. 23-27); a third verse, rather corrupt in the latter 
half, announces the donor's wish that his successors, whether they 
be kings of his own line or another, should protect this charity 
(11. 27-30). The date follows, only the year in the Gahga era 
being given in the words: Samvachara Sataiaye Caturdasotare. 
(11. 30-31). The grant was composed by Maha-sandhivigrahi 
Raha §ri Samanta and engraved by 5ri Damacandra.(ll. 31-32). 

The date iatataye caturdasotare is in itself somewhat 
confusing; because saialaye lends itself to two emendations, 
iaiatame and saiairaye. The latter is, however, the correct 
form; because we have another grant,’ dated in the Ganga year 
342 in which Rajendravarma figures as the ruling king, which 
makes it probable that he was YuvarSja twenty-eight years 
earlier, 314 — the date of the present record. Further in 304 
(Gahga era) we have a grant of Anantavarman^. Moreover 114 
will be too early a date for our record judging from its 
paleography. Again, a son of Samiraja, the donee of our grant, 
is also mentioned in the grant of 342 just mentioned. If these 
identifications of the persons mentioned in the two sets of plates 
are correct, we may correct the name of Rajendra's father given 
as Anavarma (1. 13) in our record into Ana (nta) varma. The 
initial year of the Gahga era is now generally taken to be 495-6 
A. D.,® and our record will therefore be of 809-10 A. D. 

TEXT, 

Plate I. 

1. No. 13 of 1917-18; ARE. 1918, II 15. 

2. El. iii, p. 17. 

3. Indian Antiquary, 1932 p. 237. 

1. Spiral at the beginning of the line. 

2. Read 

3. Read 

4. Read ^ : 
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5. 

6 . 

7, 3Tq^^°5I^Tqi2rJ=lcIi0[f?^cTeW'cr’^=^3liT- 

8. fq5rHT?13:^T^3^^f^cTW^=W^q%^fr5^- 

Plate II (a). 

11. ?Tf[T]Fr^^M^- 

12. 3r?r[4]^4i^gf?:r^2fiRr^- 

13. ?5:^j:ff f^i mi^m- 

14. ?iFTfmi% ili^^F^g ti 

15. mm 2icfH ^^v(mf^mh 

16. fTIcTrfq^^IciIJT^ 54lW[t] 

5. Read 

6. ^ has been engraved twice over and the ^ sign overlaps 
the following 

7. Read ^ and =1?T. 

8. Read 

9. Read^^F. 

10. Read^. 

11. Read The letter R has been engraved twice, the 

first time in continuation of 

12. Read 

13. Read^^^- 

14. Read ^33^. 

15. Read ^^T- 

16. Read^SFH^R. 

16a, Read ^ ^IR* 

17. Read 3°^. 
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Plate II (6). 

17. 

18. sri^rfsTf* ^f- 

19. ^ ^ ^m#wrT% I ^1% 5T?rr <j;- 

20. cT^ 9f 

33 

21. ^ cT5f- 

23. &% mi ^ sqw 

24. f»IcIT 

Plate III. 

31 33 

25. TO m # TO TO m ^ 

26. WW^ % ^ RhI- 


18. ReadS^^. 

19. Read srfW^:. 

20. Read 

21. Letters ^ written over an erasure. Road ’3^W, 

22. Read^t^TOT. 

23. and written over an erasure. Read 'rf^^RT’TT. 

24. Read 3^. 

25. Read’s^. 

26. Read^rf^. 

27. Read 

28. Read ^• 

29. Read^. 

30. Read =CF«rf5tW- 

31. Read 

32. Read 

33. Read 

34. Read 
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27' m J7t3^T” <T<- 

28. qTO^cq'®lT?T# gR ^TT- 

29. ^qt ^ qt55q% qq 3r%geT^ 

30. m ^^*qq%2Tq3=^srq^qFrfeq- 

31. 

32. Rqft"' 3Rq?iojf"^ ff «ftca*i- 


35. Read^t^. 

36. ReadfWW. 

37. Read*^«^rJ. 

38. Read^. 


39. Read^*^. 

40. Read somewhat like: ^ ^ ^ I7?rr 


41. Read^?I^. 

42. Read^^. 

43. Read TTfrerf^sH^Jlf^. 

44. Read : s k 4 ^ , 

45. Read 


SEMANTIC DIVERGENCIES IN INDO-ARYAN LOAN 
WORDS IN SOUTH DRAVIDIAN. 

BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Iyer, m.a., b.l., 

Maharaja’s Collsge, Ernakulam. 

Continued from Vol. VlII, Part iii, page 266. 

23. dandam ‘fine’ ‘punishment’. 

Mai. usage shows new meanings for the adaptation dannamd- 

(i) ‘pain’ ‘suffering’. — 

edume dannam-illdda karmam mama mdddv-inikku 
vidhiccadu nannalld^ (it was well that my mother decreed for me 
a duty so free from suffering) — ER, Ayodhyakandam. 

rdiri-y-il kannu kanmdn dannamill-avarkalku (they have 
no difficulty in exercising their power of vision at night) — PT, 
III, 18. 

(ii) deha dannam which originally meant ‘bodily labour’ 
is restricted in many Mai,— speaking areas to ‘the labour of cooks 
while making preparations for an extensive feast’. The com- 
pound is often contracted to dehannam] and the idea of ‘labour’ 
is sometimes lost sight of, the phrase then being equated to ‘ the 
service of cooks in connection with a feast'. 

(Hi) A unique development, met with only in the mass- 
colloquial, is the meaning ‘disease’ ‘scourge’ (< ‘bodily suffering’}* 
Cf. dinam (discussed below) for a similar evolution of meaning. 

dannavum dmavum pidiccu, valare dlugal dndflU 
marikkun^u (many people are dying in that land, stricken with 
diseases) — colloquial. 

24. ddhah ‘burning’ ‘feverish heat’ ‘conflagration’. 

‘ Thirst ’ is a signification appearing for this word in Tam., 
Mai., Kann. and Tel. The word appears in literary texts with 
this meaning. 

1 . m-oi Mai. dannam is due to nasal assimilation .characteris- 
tic of Mai., as in khannam (piece) adapted from OIA khanda. 

2. I have used the symbol n with a dash below to denote the 
dental variety of this consonant. Dental n is an independant 
phoneme in Mai. In the previous instalment of my paper, the 
alveolar nasal of some Tam. and Mai. illustrations has been 
wrongly printed with a dash mark below. 
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Tam. pad id ham — Tayumanavar’s songs 
[University Selections, p. 434.] 

Mai. vcllam kori kudicc-avar ddhatie iiriiu (quenched their 
thirst by drinking water) — KG, Kal,, 1. 46. 

Kann. ddlia goll-{to become thirsty) — only in north Mysore. 

Tel. ddhdniki poyddti (he w’ent to take liquid refreshments). 

Tam. tdham (sometimes appearing in tne speech of the 
lowest classes as idvam) and Mai. ddham are indispensable words 
of daily use signifying ‘thirst’ in the colloquials of these speeches. 
The adaptation does not appear to be quite so commonly used 
for ‘thirst’ in the other south Dravidian colloquials; Kann.i has 
ntr-adikke, Tel. niru vattu or dappi and Tulu has lirusce (OIA 
irsd ‘thirst’). 

25. dina ‘wretched’ ‘distressed’. 

This is another word for which unique meanings appear in 
Mai., beside the older OIA significations. 

(i) The word as used in the following citations has to be 
evaluated as ‘pity’: 

dmant-enniye konnu (killed without pity) — EBh. 
dlnam-illddavarkku dlnaril krpayundmno (w'ould those 
who have no sense of pity feel for the lowly and the wretched ?) 

{H) dinarn means ‘disease’ in the modern colloquial of Mai. 
Though this meaning does not occur commonly^ in the old 
classical texts, I have found an instance of the use of dlnam with 
the meaning ‘bodily illness or weakness’ in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (?) Raraakatha-p-pattu: 

idymar muvarkkum dinam-ara ausadangal ceydii 
udalai ietiuvardm (they tended the bodies of the three wives of 

1. Kann. ddvura, means ‘thirst’, ‘desire’, ‘need’ ; davara means 
‘burning’ also besides these significations. These f orms appear to 
be borrowings from MIA or NIA speeches. Whether the OIA 
source-form is tdpa or daha, I cannot say. Indo-aryanists could 
probably shed light on this point. 

2. The following from eighteenth-century Kunjan’s works 
would perhaps illustrate the stage of transition from ‘lowly, 
wretched’ to ‘sick, diseased’ in Mai : — 

meniyum melinnati-dman-dyidu (his body became 
shrunk, and he looked wretched) — OT, p. 215. 

dlnanmarum kdlinu mudakkulWr kannu kanade-y-ullor 
(weak-bodied men, the lame and the blind) — PT, III, lines 53, 54, 
IX— 9 
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Dasaratha, by giving them medicines calculated to remedy their 
bodily weakness or illness) — RP, Bal., 6. 

This meaning, however, is essentially a colloquial one, not 
usually found introduced even in late texts like PT and OT; VP, 
however, has aiyantayn diim~v-um kaimalkalld (the kaimal is 
stricken with dire disease) — I, p. 64. 

26. dvesyam 'hatred* ‘enmity'. 

The adaptation desyam in modern Mai. colloquial means 
only ‘anger' without any idea of ‘enmity’ being necessarily 
involved: yajamdnan velakkaranddu desya-p-peitu (the master 
got angry with his servant). The older texts use the word only 
in the 01 A sense; cf, Bh.G, IX, 4. 

Cf. colloquial Tam. angaram ‘ anger ' from OIA aham-kdra. 

27. nirvana ‘liberation'. 

This word means ‘ nakedness ‘ nudity ' (< liberation from 
the bonds of dress) in the colloquials of Tam., Kann,, Tel. and 
Tulu, The OIA meaning is of course also current in literature. 
The 16th century Tam. SN gives recognition to the meaning 
‘ nakedness ' in as much as it equates nirvdni to nahkan [from 
lA nagna"] ‘ a nude person ’. 

Cf. Tam. ammanam ‘nakedness’, ultimately traceable to lA 
irama^ah. 

In Tamil colloquial, one also hears the form nirmdnam used 
with the meaning ‘nakedness'. I think that there is some “ con- 
fusion" here, both structural and semantic, between nirv&nam 
and nirmdnam (dishonourable, disgraceful). 

28. pdpam ‘ sin ' ‘ evil ’. 

(*) The association of the idea of ‘ pity ' with this word 
when used in contexts like ayyd pdvam [Tam.] and ayyo papa 
[Kann.] does not appear to be strictly sanctioned by OIA usage. 
In Mai. the word pdvam denotes ‘ luckless ' ‘ pitiable ' ‘ destitute 
of good fortune ' in literary texts and in the colloquial. A recent 
translation of Victor Hugo's novel Les Miserables is entitled 
nna\. 

Colloquial aydUoru pdvam d'^u would mean ‘he is a harm- 
less, innocent fellow.’ 

(«) In the Mai. colloquial of the present day, pdvam has 
also come to signify ‘poor in worldly possessions’ ‘not rich', as 
in dhanavdnmarum pava-p-pettavarum (the rich and the poor). 

29. pramdda ‘ intoxication ’ ‘ carelessness 
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In Tamil colloquial the word means ‘ excess while in 
Kann. colloquial it signifies 'misfortune/ ‘distress’ ‘danger’. 
Marathi pramada signifies ‘ misfortune ’ ‘ distress 

30. prasddah ‘ offering of food, etc. sanctified by being 
offered to the gods’. 

Tam. sddam (boiled rice, taken as daily food)-— ^N, XI and 
NN, S. 400. 

Tel. sddam. 

„ pasddamu (food) — Andhranamasafigraham, II, 27. 

These forms are adapted from a MIA representative of OIA 
prasada ‘sanctified offering’. Tam. sddam is common enough 
in the colloquial; Tel. pasddamu is literary, while sddam (I am 
told) is used only by Vaisnavas in certain localities of Andhra 
desa, the more common and popular colloquial Tel. form for 
‘ boiled rice, taken as daily food ’ being OIA annam. 

Cf. Tam. sappid- (to have a meal), literary Tel. sapad- and 
pasapad-, all of which I derive from original prasdda-pad~ (see 
my “Dravidic ‘Eating’ and ‘Drinking’ ” in IHQ). 

The use of sddam and sddam in the language particularly 
of Brahmins is perhaps traceable to the practice (more common 
formerly than now) of sanctifying the most important item of their 
daily dietary by offering it to the household gods before being 
used. 

For the structural peculiarities of the adaptations in Tam. 
and Teh, one may compare Kann. sdda signifying ‘ clearness, 
purity ' [OIA prasada] and Kann. pasdda ‘ gracious present of 
clothes’ [OIA prasada']. 

31. baddlia ‘ hound ’ ‘ tied '. 

The Mai. compound baddha-p-ped-, compounded of the loan 
haddha and the help-verb ped-, means ‘ to hurry there is also 
the noun baddha~p-pddu (hurry). Eluttaccan (16fh century) used 
haddha-p-pedukk- with the meaning ‘to bind as a captive' in ER; 
but Kunjan (18th century) has used it in several contexts with 
the more modern meaning ‘ to hurry ' : 

adi vegam baddha-p-pettu bhramiccu nadannu (walked 
perplexed in hot haste) — OT, p. 379. 

baddha-p-pett-innane ponnad-endii (why have you 
come in such haste ?) — VP, I, p. 1. 

In the modern colloquial, baddha^p-ped means only ‘ to 
hurry ’, and haddha-p-fadu, the noun corresponding to it, signi- 
fies ' hurry ' or ‘ urgent business ’. 
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32. hauddha * a buddhist 

This word has come to mean ' a non- Hindu ("who is a bitter 
antagonist of Hinduism)’ in modern Malayalam. In British 
Malabar, it denotes a ‘ Mopla Moslem’, while Gundert cites VD 
(compiled by Portugese missionaries in the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries from materials gathered in the southern 
part of Cochin state) as equating bauddhan to ‘a Christian ’, 

The old work Keralolpatti describes in the second chapter 
(Mangalore edition, p. 15) the legend of a Malabar Perumdl (an 
early King of Kerala) having embraced bauddhamaiam and gone 
to Macca (Mecca ?). This work refers to hauddhanmdr always 
with extreme contempt. In the sixth chapter it equates bauddhan- 
nidr io jonakar (cf. OIA yavanaka), and as jonahar in modern 
Mai. means generally Moslems, the story of the Perumal’s change 
of faith (recorded in the second chapter of this work) is usually 
interpreted as conversion to Mahommedanism. 

In modern usage, bauddhan in Mai. generally denotes (ex- 
cept in British Malabar) ‘ a non-Hindu ' or ‘an opponent of 
Hinduism There seems to be little doubt that the contempt 
underlying the use of the word in Mai. primarily reflected the 
animosity felt by orthodox Hindus towards Buddhism. One 
may in this connection remember that the Malayalam country 
was the native land of Sankara, the great Hindu philosopher, 
who many a time tilted his lance against the exponents of 
Buddhism.^ 

The following are other illustrations of the use of the word 
in the sense of ‘ a non-Hindu ’or ‘an antagonist of Hinduism 
Kseirasihdnannalku adhikaram bauddhanu kodukkunna 
mannan mahamudhan (the king who allows a ‘ Bauddha ’ to 
be a temple dignitary is a great fool) — PT, I. 1. 212, 

mcanmdram hauddha jdtiyanmdrku (to the ‘Bauddhas’ 
who are nicas) — PT, I, 1. 217. 


1. These unique semantic developments illustrate the strong 
influence of lA on Mai. Adaptations current in common Mai., 
like the following, are noteworthy : — 

puccham ‘contempt’ <‘ what is insignificant’ [OIA 

‘tail’] 

mati ‘sufficiency’ [from a very early period; cf . KR, 
I, 36] — OIA ‘ understanding ', etc. 

kasti ‘ insufficiency ’ [OIA kasta ‘ difficult ’.] 
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bauddhanmare-k-kandal dehant-asuddham - adennu 
kiilicce poru (he would never fail to take a bath for removing the 
pollution of the sight of * Bauddhas ’) — Patracaritam, p. 192. 

(University Inter. Selections.) 
baiiddhmie seviccti jlvikkayekkdttil, urdhvam valiceu. 
marikka tanne snbham (better far to die then to serve a bauddha) 
— PT, II, 204, 205. 

33. bhangJ ‘ bending ’ ‘ undulation ' ‘ wavy '. 

Modern Mai. \_-nn-<,ng by nasal assimilation; cf-. 

annavi ‘ limb ’ <OIA aiiga] is ‘ beauty'. 

The word is used commonly in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century texts with reference to the curve-like features or move- 
ments of the bodies of beautiful women: aniiana iannude-y- 
annannalellame hhanni-y-il kdnenam-ennu nanni (desirous of 
seeing the beautiful curves of the woman's body) — KG, Rugm., 
1. 965. 

annand mani-y-ude aniia-bhanni (the wavy comeliness 
of the jewel among women) KG. 

annanamarum-ay-aniiane bhanni-y-il ninnn vilannum- 
anndl (that day when he was radiant with beauty with the 
women standing thus by his side) — KG, Vais., 1. 157. 

From this association of the word with the undulatory 
comeliness of feminine features, the general sensei of 'beauty' 
should gradually have arisen: 

bhanni-y-il-annu nadannu-todanni (began to walk 
beautifully) — Pradosamahatmyam, 1. 1438. 

annanamarude sanmta bhanni~y~um (the charm of 
women’s songs) — Dhruvacaritam (University Inter. Selections, p. 
202 .) 

bhanni-y-il kuri-y-ittu (put the caste mark in a fine 
way) — EBH, Sambhava. 

bhanhi kalarnnulla vdritakal (nice words), Cerusseri 
Bharatam. 

34. ' perplexity ’. 

Modern Mai. bhrdniu or pirantu is * madness ' < demented 
state of mind ’. 

peyum pirdnium — PT, II, 1. 288. 
bhrdniu pidicco ? (struck with madness ?) — Pradosa- 
mahatmyara, 1. 467. 

1. Even today, bhanhi in Mai. is used by scholars only in 
contexts which imply some kind of ‘ symmetrical \>&a\xty' . 
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35. mairka ‘ source ’ ‘ original 

Mddiri in all south Dravidian speeches means ‘sample', 
'Specimen', ‘sort’. It appears to be a very early loan (from 
MIA?). While OIA matrhd is the 'mother-source' mddiri is 
but a ‘ daughter specimen ’. 

36. mosah ‘ theft '. 

Tam., Mai. mdsam, Tel. mosa, mdsamu, Kann., Tulu mdsa 
signify ‘trick’, ‘ deceit ', ‘ loss ’, ‘ fault ' and even ‘ danger '. These 
are very common words in the south Dravidian speeches: 

Tam. mdsam panndde (do not thou employ thy tricks). 

„ kainidsam vandadu (there was a loss from one's hand 
or possession). 

Mai. mdJam nimmde kdryarn asesam (your affairs are all 
in a flounder) — OT, p. 227. 

Mai. huddhi-mdsaiidl (on account of a mistake of judgment) 
— OT, p. 258. 

Kann. avana prdnakke mosa-v-illa (there is no danger to his 

life). 

Kann. kdmati mosa hdguvadiUa, mosa hddare heluvadilla 
(the kdmati is never deceived; if by chance he is, then he keeps 
silent about it) — Kann. Proverb. 

Tel. mdsa-pucc~(to deceive) — SN, 42. 

„ mosa-pd (to be deceived). 

37. vad- ‘ to speak 
vddah ‘ speech '. 

dd-t an ancient borrowing from lA, exists in all south Dravi- 
dian speeches with the following meanings: 

‘ to recite mantras ’, ‘to chant sacred hymns 
‘ to read scriptures ', ‘ to read ' (in a general sense) ; 

‘ to utter ' ‘ to speak '. 

Tam. dcdryar maniram ddi, pattuvasirangalai koduiidr (the 
priest presented the silk cloths to the accompaniment of the 
chanting of mantras) — Brahmins’ colloquial. 

kddaldgi-k-kasindu kannlr malgi-y-dduvd,r (those who 
recite or repeat the word namasivaya in love and in tears) . . 
Sambandar’s Hymns. 

Tam. ‘to read scvipinves’—ddiyum-unara mdtten (though I 
read the Vedas, I fail to understand)— Tirunavukkarasu’s Songs. 

Tam. ‘ to speak ’ — ddariya higarpdla. 
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Mai. Mo recite mantras ’ — vedam ddumia namburimdr (the 
Nambudiri Brahmins who recite vedas ) — Common in this con- 
text in the colloquial. 

odikkan parayunnad-okke diialla (all that the religious 
preceptor says is not gospel truth) — Proverb. 

Mai. Mo read — bdlagarai pala kavinul pallitannil oda 
vaiitii (having initiated his children's education by making them 
read the works of many poets in the school) — RP, Bah, VI. 

ddi-y-ellmi imarndanaram (they understood everything) 
— RP, Bah, VI. 

‘ to utter ’ — varitagal-innine iannalil-anyonyam-odunneram 
(while engaged in this mutual exchange of words) — Cerusseri 
Bharatam (University Inter. Selections, p. 295). 

tan vedanai-y-ddindl (she gave expression to her pain 
by saying . . .) — KG, I, 1. 60. 

Kann. ‘ to recite scriptures ’ — ellci vedavan ddidaianu anii- 
cdnan embtidu {aniicdnan is he who recites all Vedas) — cited by 
Kitteh 

Kann. ‘to read ’ — a pnstaka odare, bdla prayojana-v-illa 
(there is not much use in reading that book) — common colloquial. 

dd~ has gone out of use in the modern Tam. colloquial ex- 
cept in two contexts: ^reciting of mantras by priests on cere- 
monial occasions’ in the Brahmins’ dialect, and ^whispering a 
secret into another’s ears’. 

Mah dd- is used in the colloquial only in connection with the 
‘recitation of scriptures, as by Nambudris'. Mai. oitu is ‘recita- 
tion of Vedas' to-day, and odikkan is a ‘religious preceptor’. 

In Kann. and Tulu colloquials, dd- is an indispensable form 
for ‘to read'. 

38. vyakhydna ‘explanation’ ‘commentary.’ 

vakkdnam adapted (though, MIA) means in Mai. 
‘contentious argument’, ‘quarrel’. Tam. vakkanai ‘idle talk' also 
appears to be connected. Rajendra Cola inscriptions use 
vakkdnippan only in the older sense “for explaining”. 

39. vah- ‘to carry'. 

Mah uses the OIA verb-base for constructing certain forma- 
tions of its own in the generalised sense of ‘ being able ’ ‘ being 
proper’. 

Older mh-i-y-d [vah-f the OIA base; -i-, the suffix of the 
denominative verb; y, the glide; and a, the negative affix of 
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Dravidian] and its contraction vayya have come to denote the 
aoristic idea of 'not-able': 

avann-dduvSn vayya (‘to-him for-running not-able' i,e., 
he is unable to run.) 

A relative participle vayyaita or vayydda is current, as in 
vayyada kdryamal ceyyarudu (things that one cannot fulfil 
should not be undertaken). 

In the colloquial, vayya also implies ‘impropriety' ‘prohibition, 
as in ivide nadakkuvan vayya (walking is prohibited here). 

A future form vayyu [with the affix -m] is also heard in ex- 
pressions like aydlke vayyu (he alone can do it). 

vahiydf the full negative form, and vayya, its contraction, are 
both found in the literary texts of the modern period (L e,, from 
the sixteenth century downwards); the modern colloquial uses 
only the contracted forms, vayyad-ulla occurs in OT, p. 372; 
and VP, III, p. 75 has talakuttum paniyum kondu vahiye enikk- 
avide kidann-ufanndn (on account of headache and fever I can- 
not sleep there). 

40. vdcana ‘reading’. 

Tara, vdii- and Mai. vdyi are forms which have replaced 
older od- signifying ‘to read’, 

Tam. vdiiital, padipp-ddal [parydyas for ‘reading’] — NN^ 

672. 

Mai. oru bhattdcdryand4u kude vannu vdyiccu (read with 
a learned hhattdcdrya) K, III, p. 20 (Mangalore edition). 

The forms denote not only the ‘reading of a book’ but also 
the ‘sounding of a musical instrument’ both in Tam. and in Mai 

Tam. vdiittalai valla papan (the songster who could sound 
his instrument) — Naccinarkiniyar’s commentary on lines 36 and 
37 of Sirupanarruppadai of PP. 

Tam. tfdukkai vd^ipp&n oruvanum, mattalam vdsippan oru- 
vanum (one person for sounding udukkat and another for playing 
on the maiiala) — SO, II, Part II, p. 253. 

Mai. vtna vdyikkuka, hdrmdniam vdyikkuka (to play on the 
una and on the harmonium). 

Mai. vlnayum vdyiccu (played on the mna) — EBh, Sabha. 

This use of the forms leads me to query whether there may 
not have been some influence here of MIA vdj (01 A vadya), I 
may also observe that Mai. has the noun vdyana which means 
^reading’ or ‘playing on a musical instrument’. 
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MIA appears to have had both vdcana ‘reading' and vdjana 
‘sounding of musical instruments’. 

41. iahdrah ‘a character in the Sanskrit drama Mrccha- 
katika'. 

Mai. sakdram (abuse) and sakdri- (to rebuke, abuse) are 
very common forms in the modern colloquial. 1 do not know 
when and in what circumstances these forms were coined and 
popularised. None of the other Dravidian speeches possess cog- 
nates or similar forms. These are certainly not native. 

The Mai. forms are probably connected with sakdrah, the 
name of a vulgar-minded sydla of the king in the Sanskrit drama 
Mfcchakatika. 

42. ^iksd ‘study’ ‘instruction’. 

(j) All the south Dravidian speeches show the meaning 
‘punishment’ for the adaptations. This meaning occurs in 
ancient literary texts, beside the OIA meaning; in the colloquials, 
however, the adaptations mean only ‘punishment.’ It is note- 
worthy that among the NIA speeches Marathi shows this seman- 
tic development, 

(ii) In Mai., (and iksa in Nambudiri Mai.) mean 
‘excellence’ ‘goodness' ‘propriety’! (< ‘proper instruction or 
study ’) : — 

Hksay6d~anmi dharikka manassil (understand the thing 
well)— OT, p. 261. 

iiksayil kettidenam (should be built properly) — Kerala- 
varma Ramayanam (University Selections, p. 93). 

siksayil-ann-ariyiccont sanmye (when it was communi- 
cated in the proper way) — OT, p. 205. 

bhiksakkulla pairanuasesam siksayil vattam kuttidenam 
(the arrangements for the bhiksd should be made in the proper 
way) — Patracaritam (University Selections, p. 196). 

siksaydy pathikkuga (to learn well) — VD cited by Gun- 
dert in his Dictionary. 

un-iksa-y-dy (the meal was an excellent one) in the 
language of the Nambudiris. 


1. The transition of meaning is illustrated by instances like 
kusalavamnar siksayil Ramayanam colliyd,r (Kusaand Lava recited 
the story of Ramayaiia in a well-taught way) — EBh. Aranya. 
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43. Sunthl ‘dry ginger’. 

From the time of Knnjan (18th century), ^unthi kadi-, 
sunthikk- (to fall into a temper) and hmthi (violent temper) have 
been very common forms in Mai. 

hifiihi kadi- literally means ‘to bite dry ginger’; by a 
process of semantic transference, the meaning ‘to shovs^ violent 
temper’ appears to have been evolved already in Kunjan’s time 
(18th century). The same writer uses ^unth-i-kk- as a denomi- 
native verb with the developed meaning, and iunthi (violent 
temper) as a noun. 

iunthiccu vannom samaye { 2 ii the time, when he came 
in a fit of temper) — OT, p. 134. 

iuTithiccu purapfettu ^anthakk-ann-orunibettu (having, 
prepared for a fight in a fit of temper) — OT, 116. 

sunthi kadikkum (will fall into a temper) — .Pradosa- 
mah&tmyam, 1. 1469. 

43. hama^ah ‘ascetic’. 

The Tamil colloquial forms ammanam (nakedness, obscenity), 
ammana-i-ionti^ ammana-k-kattai, ammana-k-kunU (naked 
fellow) are cases of popular semantic evolution from the meaning 
‘Jaina ascetics (who are often nude)' which ammana-t-iar has in 
literary Tamil. The form ammana appears to have been borrow- 
ed from a MIA representative of OIA ^ramanah. 

44. sandhih ‘union’ ‘joint’ ‘peace’ 

The adaptations of this word in the south Dravidian speeches 
evidence the following chief developments of meaning: 

In the colloquials of Tam., Kann. and Tulu, the adaptations 
[Tam. sandu and Kann., Tulu sandu] mean ‘hips’ and ‘narrow 
street or lane’. The latter meaning exists for colloquial Tel. 
sandu. West coast Tam. candi is ‘the region of the buttocks’ 
and Kann. sandi is used sometimes for ‘the vagina’. 

Further, Tam. candu stands for ‘message’, ‘messenger’, and 
‘reconciliation’ in the literary dialect. 

45. samaya. 

The following appear to be connected with this lA word. 
Tam. camai- (to be prepared, made suitable, to come to 
maturity, to be finished) — a literary form which 
appears in Medieval Tamil with these meanings all 
of which are evolved from the OIA significations. 
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5 , caraai-kk- (to make ready; perform, etc.) — This is 
the transitive form corresponding to camai- above; 
the only meaning now current in the colloquial is 
that of ‘preparing food’ or ‘cooking’, as in camayal 
acca (is the preparation of the daily food over f) 

Mai. camai- (to be made ready, etc.) and camai-kk- (to 
make ready) literary forms — RC. 1. 157; KR, Ar. 
37, 1. 1; or, p. 168 — In literary Mai., expressions 
like vannu camannn (managed to join or even- 
tually joined), camai- performs the very generalised 
function of a help-verb. The only context in which 
the verb occurs in Mai. colloquial is in the phrase 
ketU-c-camaikk- (to prepare elaborately). Cama- 
yani^ the noun, means in the colloquial ‘garden 
produce’. 

Kann. same-, save- (to be made ready, to make ready) — 
are purely literary forms. 

46, samsarah ‘worldly life’ 

(i) Mai. usage evidences a unique semantic development 
in that the adaptation samsdram and the denominative verb 
samsdrikk- have come to mean ‘conversing, conversation’ alike in 
the modern literary texts and in the colloquial. The idea of 
‘conversing’ is expressed in modern Mai. only by these forms: 

ennulla samsdram pdl vannu kdryannal-elldm (things 
came about as in the talk) — OT, p. 359. 

fodi, ninnude samsdram madi (get away, you hussy! 
I’ve had enough of your talk!) — OT, p. 360. 

ordlku vendi samsdrikkunnavan (patron who speaks for 
another) — VD, II, cited by Gundert. 

(ii) In certain communal colloquials of Tam., Kann. and 
Tel, samsdram means ‘family’ or even ‘wife’. For instance, in 
the language of the Tamil Brahmin, avan periya samsdri would 
mean ‘he is a man with a large family’ and onga samsdram enge- 
y-irukkdl ? would signify ‘where is your wife f 

47. suksma ‘minute’ ‘subtle’. 


1. Camayam in the sense of ‘equipment of dress’ ‘ornaments, 
etc.’ occurs in the language of the Kathakali (Malabar drama) 
actors. It is also used very frequently in VP with the meaning 
‘ornaments and dress?’ — cf. VP, III, p. 14; VP, I, p. 11, etc. 
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Mai. suhi-t a denominative verb formed from the lA base 
has developed the meanings <to look attentively to', <to watch 
over’ and 'to guard’ : KG, Put., 1. 157; KG, Sita., 1. 527. 

These meanings should have been evolved from contexts like 
suksnm buddhi (subtle intellect), suksma drsti (careful power of 
vision), mksma-k-htravu (want of carefulness), etc. 

Tam. cutcumam occurs in certain regional colloquials with 
the meanings 'cunning’,' 'thrift', and even 'brevity'; these mean- 
ings however are not commonL 

1. The list of lA loans (showing semantic divergencies in 
Dravidian usage), adduced in the preceding pages, is not exhaus- 
tive. The intensive examination of each of the south Dravidian 
speeches would reveal many others of this kind showing varying 
degrees of divergence in meaning. I give below a few further 
instances: — 

lA Dravidian. 

anyonya ‘mutual’ ‘Friendship’ — Mai. [V,] ; Tel. 

ojc{%a ‘unbearable’ ‘Loathesome’ — Tam. amigyami Tel. 

agraha ‘persistence’ ‘favour’ ‘Desire’ — Mai. ‘Anger’ — Tel, 
ucita ‘proper’ ‘Free; gratis’ — Tel. 

pujya ‘venerable’ ‘Cipher, nought’ — Mah, Tel. — In 

astrologers’ calculations in Mala- 
bar, the shells representing ‘cipher’ 
are worshipped [Gundert] ; cf. also 
the use of the word bhadram in 
Mai. for representing ‘cipher’ in 
astrological calculation. 

bhagavata ‘devotee of Visnu’ ‘Songster’ — Tam. ; — ‘religious men, 
‘the name of a purand" actors’ — Tel. bhagavatulu. 

sadhu ‘fit’ ‘strong’ ‘saintly’ ‘Lacking riches’ — Mai. 

Two things stand out prominently from the above lists: 

{a) In quite a large number of instances, the semantic 
developments are common to two or more among the Dravidian 
speeches. How far this was due to the cultural intercourse 
among Sanskrit scholars of the different Dravidian areas and how 
far one may have to postulate the influence of the southern Pra- 
krts are questions that have yet to be taken up for discussion. It 
is quite possible that in some instances at least, the semantic 
changes had already occurred in the MIA speeches once current 
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in the south of India. The discussion of the relationships of lA 
loans in Dravidian to Prakrt forms should not be confined exclu- 
sively to the structural sidej the semantic aspects are equally im- 
portant, and until the semantics of the southern Prakrts are fully 
cleared up, it would be difficult to say how far the meaning- 
changes that I have recorded in the above lists were developed in 
Dravidian itself. 

{h) Among all the Dravidian speeches of the south, Mai. 
shows certain unique meaning-changes: cf. tamasam (residence 
stay), dannani (disease), dlnant (disease), bhamii (beauty) baud-, 
dhan (an antagonist of Hinduism), sakdram (abuse) iunthi 
(violent temper), samsdram (conversation). 



A NOTE ON 

THE HARAHA inscription AND KALIDASA. 


BY 

DASARATHA SaRMA, M.A., 
Dingar College, Bikaner, 


The date of Kalidasa is even now an unsolved problem of 
Indian literary history. Many Indian writers, relying on ancient 
Indian tradition, argue that he flourished at the court of Vikrama, 
the ruler of Ujjayinl in 57 B, C. Keith, Macdonell and host of 
other distinguished writers assign him to the beginning of the 
5th century, A. D. Dr. Hoernle assigned him to the first half of the 
sixth century, and his theory after being regarded as erroneous 
for some time, has now found a stout defendant in Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, who makes Kalidasa a court poet of Yasodharman. 
The purpose of our note is not to discuss the pros and cons of 
these theories, but merely to show by putting side by side the 
parallel passages from the works of Kalidasa and the Haraha ins- 
cription of 555 A. D. that the poet had become fairly famous by 
that date, and that his works were intensively studied and copied 
by people aspiring to poetic fame in the middle of the sixth 
century. Haraha inscription may thus prove as important for 
the date of Kalidasa as the Aihole inscription of 634 A. D. which 
mentions Kalidasa and Bharavi as great poets. The parallel pas- 
sages are: — 


(a) 



I) 

(Haraha inscription, v. 


6 .) 




ii {Raghuvamsa, 1, 12.) 


The similarity between the two is clear enough. 


(&) wi w: 

q^rfifq mn \\ 

(Haraha inscription, v. 8.) 
{Raghuvamia, 1, 27.) 
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Here too the identity of ideas and language is obvious, 

i^q q^qiiq ll 

(Haraha inscription, v. 1.) 

qiFcirafq^^ilscqfqqqqqef q: qi[^cTf?rcriqi»^ 11 

{Mdlavikdgtiiniiira, 1, 1.) 

Here the phrase of the ins- 
cription carries the same sense as the words qqlRiq, 

of the M dlavikdgnimitra. The words q^qT^T^rl^tT^^Sf^ and 
can be similarly compared, and the phrase 

qr^fq q^r^qr makes merely explicit an idea suggested by the 
line from Kalidasa’s drama. 

(d) ^iqiRqdiqf Rqdq Rqcr^ (Haraha inscription, v. 5.) 

Rqcq ^ogqcTI {Raghuvamsa, 1, 25.) 

Here the comparison between the two is merely verbal. 

The above similarities are shown even by a cursory 
glance at this inscription of 23 verses. But one studying it 
carefully will find other evidences of Kalidasa being imitated 
by the writer of the Haraha prasasii. The verse •fi^^^has been 
probably suggested by a similar verse in the Raghuvamsa 

and the phrase ^mqqiqTciq has somehow a sus- 
picious resemblance to qjf ^qrf^:. Other 

passages like these are: — 

(a) q eiqivqmqiq TOT (Haraha inscription, v. 6.) 

^ %qr ^ qiJ^creqTTTOT | {Raghuvamsa, 1, 29.) 

(5^ zRqsqi^qf^^ qqiRf^ |cr5qTT^fesT?qqr. 


snqi^i qqqntmSqq^ mift 

(Haraha inscription, v. 10.) 
('i)qqi(qT% fcriqW {r aghuvamsa, 1, 6.) 

( 2 )|^ Hi e Hrra (Ragkummsa, 1 , 26 .) 

(Haraha inscription,. V. 23.) 
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sTfcrg^^T: I (Meghaduia, 2, 1.) 

In (d) the words printed in thick type should he compared. 
Other passages too may be given here. But these, 
perhaps, would suffice to show that Ravisanti, the author of the 
Haraha prasasti, had the description of the Raghii family and 
Dilipa before himself, and that he utilised them fully along with 
some verses from the Meghaduia and Mdlavikdgnimitra in com- 
posing the panegyric of the Mukhara dynasty. 



A NOTE ON MAYURA AS A WRITER ON PROSODY 


BY 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., PH.D. 

The knowledge that we possess about Mayura and his works 
is very meagre. The current belief that he was a court-poet of 
Harsavardhana of Kanauj (A;D. 606-647) and the brother-in-law 
or father-in-law of Bana is based on a commentary on Mana- 
tuhga’s Bhaktdmara-siotra and the verse aho prabhdvo vagdevyd 
yan Mdtanga-dirdkarah [ Snharsasydbhavat sabhyah sanio 
Bdna-Mayiirayoh of the (younger) Rajasekhara, that is, on 
sources both of which seem to me to be untrustworthy. Peterson's 
opinion, too (Introd. to his edition of Vallabhadeva's Subhdsitd- 
vall, p. 86), that Mayura is referred to by Bana in his 
Harsacarita seems to be likewise erroneous; for the Mayura who 
is mentioned as Bana's contemporary and friend in that book was 
a jdngulika (curer of snake-bites), and to identify him with the 
poet Mayura is as illegitimate as to identify the singer (gdyana) 
Somila mentioned in the same connection in that book with the 
poet of that name whom we know as the collaborator of Ramila. 

Of the works of Mayura, two, namely, the Mayurdstaka and 
the Surya-sataka are fairly well-knowm and are printed; a 
Khanda-prasasti of his is cited by Ruyyaka in his Alamkdra- 
sarvasva (Winternitz, Ges. d. Ind. LUieraiur, 3, 121, n. 3) and a 
koia attributed to him is mentioned by Burnell in his Classified 
Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace at Tanjore 
(Winternitz, op. cit. 3, 409, n. 1). 

It is therefore of interest to note that a work on prosody by 
Mayura is alluded to by the Kannada author Nagavarma (c, 1040 
A.D.) in the following stanza which occurs in his Chandombndhi 
and also in his Abhidhdna-vastu-kosa: 

jita-Banarn Hari-yant adhah-krta-Mayurarn Tarakarati- 

yan- 

t ati-Magharn sisirantyad ante surapa-proccanda- 

kodandad an-j 
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te tir5bhuta-Gunadhyan abja-vanad ant-avirbhavad- 

Dandi Bha- 

ratad ant atta-Dhanafnjayaika-vibhavam vag- 

gumphadol Nakigamf( 

This stanza may be rendered in Sanskrit as: vag-gumphe 
Ndgavarmd Harir iva jita-Bdnah, Tdrahdrdiir iva adhah-kria- 
Mayurah, sisitdniyam ivdii-Mdghah, surapa-proccanda-hodan- 
dani vva Urohhuia-Gunddhyah, ahja-vanam iva dvirbhavad- 
Dandl, Bhdraiam iva dita-Dhanamjayaika-vibhavas [ca']. It can 
be seen that Nagavarma applies to himself six epithets in this 
stanza. Now there are six books written by Nagavarma, and 
each one of these epithets alludes to one of these six books. 
Thus the epithet jita-Bdna refers to the Kannada Kddanibarl 
(an adaptation of Bana's work) written by him, the epithet 
avirbhavad-Dandi to Kdvydlokana (which is, like Dandin’s 
Kdvyddarsa, a treatise on Kdvydlamkdra), the epithet diia-Dha^ 
namjayaika’-vibhava to his Abhidhdnavastu-^kosa (which, like the 
Nighantu of Dhanarnjaya, is a collection of synonyms) and the 
epithet tirobhuta-Gunadhya ( == Sarvavarman ; for the story of 
Sarvavarman’s vanquishing Gunadhya, see Kathdsariisdgara, 6-7) 
to his Bhdsdhhusana (which, like Sarvavarman's Kdtantra, is a 
small and simple treatise on Grammar, and by writing which 
Nagavarma became known as Abhinava-Sarvavarman), while the 
epithet aii-Mdgha alludes to a campU-kdvya of Nagavarma con- 
sisting mostly of verses, that has not come down to us but was 
known to and mentioned by the poet Janna (A. D. 1227). The 
only remaining epithet adhah-kria-Mayura must, of necessity, 
contain an allusion to Chandombudhi, the remaining work of 
Nagavarma. This book, as indicated by the title, is an exhaus- 
tiue treatise on Prosody; and it hence follows that the work of 
Mayura which (in Nagavarma’s opinion) it threw into the shade, 
must also have been a book on Prosody. In other words, it 
becomes plain from the above stanza that Mayura was the 
author of a work on Prosody. 



A NOTE ON THE FRESCO- PAINTING 
AT SITTANNAVASAL 

BY 

S. R. BaLASUBRAHMANIAN, M.A.jL.T. 

Sittannavasal, a village about 9 miles north-west of the town 
of Pudukotah, was once a flourishing centre of Jain influence. 
There are, in a natural cavern, difflcult of access, in the rock on 
its north-eastern face, 17 beds with stone pillows of Jain ascetics 
who have starved themselves to death; and their names are 
inscribed on them in Brahmi and archaic Tamil scripts 
(2nd century B, C. to the early centuries of the Christian era.) 
On the western side of the hill there is facing north-west, 
a Jaina rock-cut cave temple after the style of Mahendravarman’s 
caves. The Garbhagrha (central shrine) has three Tirthahkaras, 
Mahdvira being in the centre, and its ceiling is painted with 
various Jain symbols. The Mnkhamandapa (front pillared-hall) 
has two Tirthahkaras on the northern and the southern sides; 
the figure on the southern side is that of Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
Tirthahkara. Its pillars and the ceiling are also painted in good 
style. The two main pillars supporting the roof of the mandapa 
have on each face the figure of an ‘ Apsaras ' and that of a king 
( — perhaps Mahendravarman ?) and some fine scroll work. 

The subject of study in this, note is the scene of the 
Lotus-pool painted in the ceiling of this mandapa which is a rare 
speciman of Pallava painting. The lotus-pool covers the whole 
extent of the ceiling of the Mukhamandapa in front of the shrine- 
chamber. There are a number of lotus flowers, buds and leaves. 
In their midst are found some matsyas (fish), harhsas (geese), 
cranes, a makara, 3 bulls (M. J. Dubreuil calls them buffaloes) 
3 elephants and three men each holding a lotus in his hand.i 

1. Mr. Longhust Kern Inst, Bibl, 1920, p. 11, says that they 
are bathing. This does not seem to be a correct description 
as will presently be seen. Matsya and Svastika are two of the 
Astamangalas (eight auspicious objects) of the Jainas. The 
elephant, the bull and the lotus-pool are three of the fourteen 
dreams dreamt by Trisala, the mother of Mahavira. 
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The earliest attempt to study the Jain cave at ^ittannavalal 
and its paintings was made as early as 1910 by Mr. K. Venkat- 
ranga Naidii, the curator of Pudukotah museum. 

At the request of M. J. Dubreuil, the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
paid a visit to the cave and wrote to him thus, These paintings 
are perhaps as old as the shrine and are in fairly good state of 
preservation and need being copied fully." Unfortunately he did 
not live up to complete the work. 

On the 3rd January, 1920, M. J. Dubreuil made a careful 
study of the cave and its paintings and published an account of 
it in the state Gazette.! This was later re-issued by him as an 
article in the Indian Antiquary.^ He opined that the rock-cut 
shrine at Sittannavasal is identical in design with that at 
Mamandur, that the cave was at one time fully painted but only 
the paintings in the upper part of the edifice are intact; that “the 
principal subject that is preserved is a grand fresco which adorns 
the whole extent of the ceiling of the verandah. This fresco 
represents a tank covered with lotus." Further he added, “ this 
subject of a lotus tank was probably a scene from the religious 
history of the Jains, which I do not know." 

At the request of the then Dewan of Pudukotah, Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst, former superintendent of the Archaelogical Survey of 
India, Southern circle visited the state and wrote an account of 
the cave in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
1930. 

What the lotus-pool symbolises remains a mystery; and in 
this connection it may be well to bear in mind that “ Jaina Art 
bears a close superficial resemblance to that of Buddhism but 
maintains a more rigid uniformity."^ The figure of a lotus-pool 
with growing lotus plants and birds standing in the water is 
found m a sculptured panel of the outer railings, of the Amaravati 
stupa. ^ 

In spite of this feature in Buddhist mythology and art, 
the Sittannavasal cave is distinctly a Jain cave and the paintings 
refer to a Jain motif. 

1. Vide notification dated 13th November, 1920. 

2. Vol. LII, 1923, pp. 45-47. 

3. Dr. A. K, Kumaraswamy, p. 27, Sculpture — Catalogue 
of the Boston Museum. 

4. See figure 1, South Indian Buddhist Antiquities, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, New Imperial Series, Vol. IS. 
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The lotus tank is a sacred object of the Jainas. When the 
embryo of Mahavira was transferred by Harinagamesa, Indra's 
messenger, from the womb of the Brahmin lady to that of the 
Ksatriya-Rani Trisala, she saw fourteen auspicious dreams 
(Sakuna). One of them was the lotus-pool, Manasarovara, which 
was lake of lotuses resorted to by swans, cranes and ducks" 
and pleasing to the eye. 

But the lotus-pool depicted in the cave seems to be, in 
ray opinion, an attempt at the representation of the parable 
of the lotus-pool graphically described in the first lecture of 
the 2nd book of Sutrakrt Anga, one of the eleven Angas which 
comprise the chief sacred books of the Jainsd The discourse of 
the venerable Mahavira was reported by Sudharman-_a disciple 
of Mahavira and one to whom the world is indebted for the Jain 
scriptures— to Jambusvamin, a desciple of Sudharman. The sermon 
is as follows: — There is a lotus-pool containing much water and 
mud, very full and complete, full of white lotuses, delightful, cons- 
picuous, magnificent and splendid. And everywhere all over the 
lotus-pool there grew many white lotuses the best of Nymphaeas, 
in beautiful array tall, brilliant, of fine colour, smell, taste, touch, 
... splendid. And in the very middle of this lotus-pool, there 
grew one big white lotus, the best of Nymphseas. 

Now there came a man from the eastern quarter to the 
lotus-pool, and standing on the bank of it, he saw that one big 
white lotus. Now this man spoke thus, “ I am a knowing, clever, 
well-informed, discerning, wise, not foolish man, who keeps the 
way, knows the way, and is acquainted with the direction and bent 
of the way. I shall fetch that white lotus, the best of all 
Nymphaeas. Having said this the man entered the lotus-pool. 
And the more he proceeded, the more the water and the mud 
(seemed to) extend. He had left the shore, and he did not come 
up to the white lotus, the best of Nymphaeas, he could not get 
back to this bank, nor to the opposite one, but in the middle of 
the lotus-pool he stuck in the mud." 

Then there came another man from the southern quarter to 
the lotus-pool. The second man thought that the first man was 
not a knowing man but that he alone was knowing. But when 
he entered the pool, he also stuck in the mud. The same thing 
happened to a third and a fourth man who came from the 
western and northern quarters respectively. 


1. See Jacobi Jaina Sutras, part II. 
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There was a monk living on low food and desiring to get 
to the shore of samsdra. Standing on the bank of the lotus- 
pool, he saw the one big white lotus, He did not enter the 
lotus pool; but standing on the bank of it, he raised his voice, 
“ Fly up on, white lotus, best of Nymphaeasl" and lo!, the white 
lotus flew up. 

Then Mahavira asked the Nigrantha monks and nuns to com- 
prehend the meaning of the simile. They failed to understand 
it; so Mahavira explained the simile thus: — Oh long lived 
^ramanas 1 meaning the world, I spoke of the lotus-pool; mean- 
ing Karman I spoke of the water; meaning pleasure and amuse- 
ments I spoke of the mud; meaning people in general I spoke of 
those many white lotuses, the best of Nymphseas; meaning 
heretical teachers I spoke of those four men; meaning the law 
I spoke of the monk; meaning the church I spoke of the bank; 
meaning one preaching of the law I spoke of the (monk’s) voice; 
meaning Nirvana I spoke of the lotus flying up; meaning these 
things Oh long lived Sramanas, I told this simile ", 

The story here described differs from the scene painted in 
the ceiling of the cave in some particulars: (1) If the lotus-pool 
is depicted in the ceiling of the Mukhamandapa, the best white 
lotus is found not in the centre of the pool but in the centre of 
the ceiling of the shrine chamber and in front of Mahavira. (2) 
Another point of difference is that instead of four men coming 
from the four directions, we have only three men of whom two 
are very near the centre of the tank. (3) The lotuses drawn in 
the pool of the ceiling are red, while those described in the 
parable are said to be white. 

In spite of these differences it appears to me that this para- 
ble is the best solution of the scene depicted in the ceiling of the 
Mukhamandapa of the Jain cave at Sittannavasal. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The RgveDxInukramani of Madhavabhatta — Madras Uni- 
versity Sanskrit Series No. 2 — Edited by Dr. 

C. Kunhan Raja, m.a.,d.phil. (oxon.), Reader in Sanskrit, 

University of Madras. Price Rs. 3-8-0; Foreign 7s. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja M.A., D. Phil. (O.xon.), Reader in 
Sanskrit, University of Madras has placed the Sanskrit world 
under a deep debt of gratitude by editing the Rgvcdaniikratnant 
by Madhavabhatta. 

As mentioned by the Doctor, the work under review throws 
light on many interesting points. The author, Madhavabhatta, 
clearly states that the mantras of Rgveda were revealed to Rsis 
before they were redacted into Sarhhita, cf : — 

II V, 6, 21. 

He also accounts for the chronological order of the ten mandalas 
of Rgveda. The different readings in the same mantra are ac- 
counted for by the fact that they were revealed at different times 
to rsis who had different aims, cf .: — 

fqjfcT; | 

^ 11 V, 7, 26. 

q q ^5 ^ II V, 6, 29. 

erqi q^qii^^q ( v, 6 , 30. 

Patanjali is referred to as the author of a work, Nidana by 
name, where Vedic prosody should have been dealt with and 
Vedic mantras should have been commented upon (VI, 1, 14; 6, 
8; VII, 6, 10), and also as a grammarian. Mention is made of 
Pingala, Skandhogrlvi, Krausthuli and Yaska as writers on Vedic 
c/ia«cf<S5S and they were called kavayah (VI, 5, 8). Yaska is referred 
to zs Yaska-kulodbhava (VI, 1, 26; VII, 5, 9). The author also 
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suggests by his statement (VIII, 1, 

7) that Panini commented upon Vedic mantras and he may have 
been anterior to Yaska. His regard to Panini is clear from his 
discussion on his sutras on the use of (II, 3, 16-20) and he 

also seems to suggest by his statement 

^ (II, 3, 19) that the word chandas in the sutra refers 

only to Samhita and not to Brahmanas. 

As regards upasargas, he does not seem to agree with the 
author of that they are vacakas (cf. Ritlfd-t.lr- 

but agrees with Mahabhasyakara that they are dyoiakas 
(IIL 7, 3). 

It is also worthy of notice that the introductory stanza in 
each adhyaya of the eight astakas in this work, except the first in 
each astaka, begins with a phrase with which the respective adhy- 
aya of the Rg-veda begins. 

According to him, a vdidika is one who officiates as priest and 
a Idukika is one other than he (III, 3, 9; V, 1, 13 j V, 7, 25, etc,). 
F'rom the statement (VII 5, introductory stanza), it 

seems that the word was used in the sense of His 

treatment of accent — his assertion that there should be difference 
in meaning if there is difference in accent in the same word, and 
the high and the low tones depend upon the meaning and it is 
better appreciated by laukikas (I, 6, 6\ I, 8, 1), and his statement 
that context decides the time of action if the tenses used do not 
conform to the rules of grammar (II, 2, 9) and his emphatic pro- 
test against the previous writers with whom he does not agree — 
are points to prove that he is a critical commentator, full of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Raja has taken great pains in proving that this Madhava 
is difierent from Madhava (A), in giving reference to all Rks in 
Appendix 1 1- A, in noting different readings in Appendix I and 
in preparing the index of stanzas in Appendix III. He may have 
given an index of the names of authors and works. The Sanskrit 
public will be eagerly waiting for more information regarding 
Madhava and others, for his publication of Rg-vedabhasya by 
Skandasvamin and for further publications by him which will 
throw new light on the history of Vedic exegesis. 


P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SaSTR!. 
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The Unadisutkas with the Prakriyasavasva of Narayana, 

Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 7 pt. 2, — 

Edited by Dr. T. R. Chintamani, m.a., ph.d., Senior 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras. Price. 

Rs. 2-8-0. Foreign 4 s. 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani makes, by his publications in quick 
succession, the world of Sanskrit scholars really indebted to him. 
He has shown to the world that many a scholar devoted his 
energies to write commentaries on Unadisutras. One of them is 
Narayana and his commentary is named Prakriyasarvasva. His 
date is mentioned by the editor to be 1586 A. D. 

The need for Unadisutras seems to be this: — The great 
grammarian Sakatayana expounded the theory that all w'ords are 
derived from verbs and Gargya and Nairuktas differed from him 
and said that not all are derived from them. But the latter took 
into their heads that some derivation or other should be given. 
Acarya Panini is said to agree with Gargya. Hence it will be an 
interesting study to go into the different kinds of derivations of 
words given by the commentators. When many scholars have 

derived from this author derives it from 1^ — 

This author clearly sees that, in the derivation of certain 
words, he is not satisfied: but he states that he is forced to abide 
by the decision of 

fli li 

li 5?r: II 

He might have mentioned that the view of is the 

same as that of Yaska, the author of Nirukta. 

The derivation of certain words is worth investigation: — 

5 ^11^5 — 15^ ^ 3 — 

; 3^' — 5^^!^ n 

The author seems to have a keen critical acumen from his 
statement under the sutra ^ His 

IX— 12 
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derivation of from deserves notice and suggests that 
the word also may be derived from the same root as is 

done by the Western scholars. 

Dr. Chintamani has taken great pains in editing the text 
neatly and critically and in having carefully prepared indexes of 
works and authors referred to, of sutras and of words at the end. 
He is critical and scholarly in his introduction and also promises 
that ‘ Details regarding the text of Narayana and a comparison 
of this text with that of others will be set forth in the General 
Introduction in Part VII. ’ The get-up is nice and the price is 
cheap. We wish that the University of Madras will enable the 
Doctor to give the Sanskrit scholars similar intellectual treats by 
his publication. 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI. 

The Unadisutras of Bhoja with the Vrtti of Dandanatha 
Narayana and the Unadisutras of the Katantra 
School with the Vrtti of Durgasimha, Madras Uni- 
versity Sanskrit Series No. 7 , pt. 6. — Edited by Dr. 
T. R. Chintamani, m.a., ph.d., Senior Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, University of Madras. Price Rs. 3. Foreign 
6 s. 

The Unadisutras of Bhoja and of the Katantra school have 
seen the light of day through the efforts of Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 
He has explained in his introduction the reasons why Bhoja's 
work is named though it has another name 

; he has also dealt with the date and identity of the 
commentator Dandanatha Narayana. 

The Unadisutras of Bhoja contain 795 sutras on the whole. 
In his desire to explain the derivation of all words, he suggests 
the following which deserve careful consideration : — 

; srRTcff— 31: 
mm ; ti 3^qi%, 

^ m^i 5 

Dandanatha in his commentary takes to be a 
and a ^srsrrf^. 

The manuscripts for the first part seem to have much taxed 
the patience of the editor and hence some errors seem to have 
escaped his notice which need revision in the second edition, 
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The Katantra school differ from the Bhoja school in certain 
derivations. The former derive from while the 

latter from The former takes the form while the 

latter 

Durgasiiiiha equates with His vrtti is scholarly 

and deserves to be studied by all Sanskrit grammarians. 

The editor has taken pains to give the indices of sutras and 
words in each part and a short Introduction. It will be a great 
help to Sanskrit scholars if he kindly takes the trouble of 
publishing the differences of opinion in the derivation of words 
by different scholars and examines them in the light of 
Indo-European Philology. The get-up is good and the price is 
low. The Sanskrit world will feel grateful to the University of 
Madras for having enabled the Doctor to bring out his publica- 
tions in quick succession. 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI. 

Bulletins of the Department of Indian History and 
Archaeology No. 4. Vijayanagara, origin of the City 
AND THE EmPIRE__BY N. VeNKATARAMANAYYA, M.A., PH. D., 
Reader in Indian History, Und’-ersity of Madras, 
Price Rs. 2. Foreign 3 s. 

The present work of Dr. Venkataramanayya is in many 
ways a supplement to his previous work, ' Kampili and Vijaya- 
nagara ’. He has tried to meet much of the criticism that was 
levelled against him, when he first advanced his views. He has 
subjected the theory of the Karnataka origin to a searching analy- 
sis and has exposed the hollowness of some of the sweeping 
assumptions connected with that theory. 

The work is more of the nature of notes on several of 
the problems relating to the origin of the city and the founders 
of the Empire, rather than a comprehensive study of the begin- 
nings of Vijayanagara history. 

One or two conclusions of Dr. Venkataramanayya are 
based on very slender sources. The most noteworthy of these is 
the statement that Harihara I embraced Islam, and that Bukka I 
had a Muslim son. Another is the statement that there was ‘ a 
conscious effort to overhaul the administrative machinery of the 
kingdom', on the part of the Kakatiya rulers, Rudrama and 
Prataparudra. 
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It IS impossible in a short review like this to do anything 
more than merely indicate a few of the outstanding dates and 
facts that are highly controversial, which Dr. Venkataramanayya 
has done little to back up by substantial evidence. He assigns 
A. D. 1330 as the last date of Prataparudra, but points out no 
authority except the inscription commemorating the grant of land 
to the temple of Bhramaramesvara of Arumurugulla. But this 
inscription has no connection with Prataparudra, and in no way 
helps his argument. His last date of Kapaya Nayaka, namely 
A. D. 1360 is open to similar objection. The inscription cited in 
support of it does not refer to Kapaya Nayaka at all. 

A few details about Racakonda are worth our scrutiny. 
The incident relating to Srinatha’s visit to the Court of 
Racakonda is based on a catu padya, and we know what value 
we have to assign to the majority of them unless corroborated by 
other evidence. On chronological grounds Dr. Venkata- 
ramanayya's position in this respect is untenable. HegivesA. D. 
1420 as the initial date of Sihgama's reign but states in the next 
page that Srinatha’s visit to Racakonda should have taken place 
a little earlier. According to tradition the Kondavidu ruler who 
is mentioned in this story is Peda-Komati- Verna, who had pre- 
viously fought with the rulers of Racakonda. Now, Peda- 
Komati-Vema's reign must have come to an end some time 
before §aka 1337 expired, i. e., A. D. 1415-16, long before 
Sihgaraa came to the throne. 

It is also doubtful whether Sihgama had the title of Sarvajna 
at all. We have mscriptional evidence to show that Peda- 
Komati-Vema had that title. According to Velugoti-vari- 
varhsa-caritra, Siiigama also had this title. But the Report 
on Epigraphy for 1913 assigns this title to Sihgama, brother 
of Mummudi Reddi of the Korukonda branch of the Reddis. 
This Sihgama is also associated with the famous Vaisnavite 
scholar and philosopher Vedanta Desika, and was also ,a 
great patron of Sri-vaisnavism. Tradition assigning this title to 
Sihgama of Racakonda cites as evidence Bammera Potana's 
Bhogini Dandakam. There are many points against making 
Potana the author of this work, and the whole question needs to 
be thoroughly discussed. 

The identification of Sanaba in EC V Cn 167 is wrong. It 
is most probably the modern village of Sanapa in Anantapur. 
Atakur is perhaps the present Atmakur in the same taluk, as 
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proved by a fragment of an inscription found at that place some 
time back. Both of them were in the Ghanagiri kingdom. 

In spite of minor inaccuracies like these, the book is 
replete with interesting and original thought and is indeed a 
valuable contribution to the study of the Vijayanagara histor5^ 
The sources for the early period are somewhat scanty and unless 
a systematic search for sources is carried out in the country 
around the ancient city of Vijayanagara, our knowledge of this 
period is likely to remain scrappy and doubtful. 

D. Srinivasachari. 
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Kal. 

tir-k-kal cey. 

(Land near the end of the village.) 

PuraMi. 

Lh'-k-kan maram. 

(The tree outside the village.) 

Akavii, 

Eyir-kat pukkan. 

(He entered into the fort.) 

Ul. 

Ir-kan iruntan. 

(He was within the house.) 

Ulai, 

Aracan-kan iruntan. 

(He was near the king.) 

Ktl 

A alin-kat kitantatu. 

(Cow lay at the foot of the banyan tree.) 

MH. 

Kurahku niarattin-kan iruntatu. 

(Monkey was at the top of the tree.) 

Pin. 

Er-k-kat cenran. 

(He went behind the plough.) 

Car. 

Kattin-kan 5tum. 

(He runs through the land adjoining the forest.) 
Ayal. 

Cir appal li-k-kunru uraiyur-k-kari ulatu. 

(The hill at Trichinopoly is near Uraiyur.) 

Put at. 

Eyir-kan ninrar. 

(They stood away from the fort.) 

Tevakai. 

Vatakkan Veiikatara, 

(Veiikatam on the north.) 

Mim. 

Puli-k-kat pattan. 

(He happened to stand before a tiger.) 

K 
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Talai, Itai, Katai. 

Nur-kan mankalam. 

(The auspicious ornaments at the beginning, middle or end.) 

Valam, 

Aciriyan manakkarin-kan ninran. 

(Teacher stood to the right of pupils.) 

Itam. 

Manakkar aciriyan-kan ninrar. 

(Pupils stood to the left of the teacher.) 

Noie 1. — Cenavaraiyar has taken this sutra to deal with the 
specialised meanings of the locative in the same way as the 
sutras 72, 74, 76, 78 and 80 which respectively deal with the specia- 
lised meanings of the accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative and 
genitive cases. Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar think that this 
sutra deals with the different words like kan, k&l etc. which serve 
as locative case-suffixes. Teyvaccilaiyar's opinion is that both 
are dealt with here. The defects in the interpretation of Ilam- 
puranar are:-— (1) If this sutra deals with case-suffixes, the word 
kan which has been mentioned in the previous sutra is unneces- 
sary here; (2) the word tevakai is not used as case-suffix and 
hence it should be taken to mean the meaning of the locative 
suffix; (3) since Tolkappiyanar deals with the meanings of the 
different case-suffixes in the sutras 72, 74, 76, 78 and 80, it is fair 
that he deals with the meaning of the locative suffix here; (4) 
in expressions like ur-p-pufattu irunian, if puram is taken as a 
locative suffix, the cdriyai batin' cannot come after it since it is 
enjoined in the sutra. 

Avarruvali marunkir cdriyai varume. (Tol. Elut. 118.) 
that it comes only between the noun and the case-suffix; (5) 
Tolkappiyanar has not stated the collurupu in other cases. Of these 
the defects (1) and (4) have been mentioned by Cenavaraiyar. 
Naccinarkkiniyar condemns Cenavaraiyar thus — (1) If kan in 
this sutra denotes place, it has already been mentioned in the 
previous sufra; (2) There is no usage like ‘ maraiiukkat kuranku’ 
etc.) (3) Instead of the expression ' kan-n-akan-Mlam (wide place) 
one should use ‘kan-kan akaruu-fidlamP The first argument is 
baseless since ‘ kan ' in the previous sutra is the case-suffix and 
‘ kan ' in this sutra is its meaning. The second argument falls to 
the ground since Naccinarkkiniyar himself has given ‘ marattu-k- 
kat kuranku ’ as an example under the sutra 
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PeyaruH tolilum piriniornn k-icaippa 

Utaimaiyu m-ininaiyu m-otiivayi n-okkiim. (Tol. Elut. 132.) 

In the expression kan-n-akan nalam, the word kan may be 
taken as a noun meaning place or centre so that the expression 
may mean itam akanra pilmi, though Cenavarai3>’ar takes kan as 
an itai-c-col. Expressions where kan is used as a noun are plenty, 
cf. ‘parrarra kannuni’ (Kural, 521) (in places or persons deprived 
of wealth). If so the third objection also cannot stand. Hence 
the interpretation given by Cenavaraiyar seems to be the correct 
one. The author of the Ilakkana-vilakkam agrees with 
Cenavaraiyar. 

Noie 2. — The words kan, ialai, etc. are all nouns denoting 
place, cf. ‘parrafra kannum’ (Kural, 521); *Nanan-ialai-iml-l-eyil’ 
(Pura. 15) (the five fort with its head wide or a very wide and 
fine fort). In many cases when words compounded with them 
were used after the verbs, the seventh case-suffix was dropped on 
the strength of the sutra 

Aiyiin kannti m-alld-p porulyayin 

Meyyurupu iokda v-iridi y-dna. (Tol. Col. 105.) 

Ex. alan-katai-e- (Tol. Elut. 1, 30, 62, 72, 434). for {alan- 
katai-k-kan-n-e); Pond vayin for pond-vayin-kan (Tol. Col. 051.) 
etc. Even in the absence of the locative case-suffix, since the 
locative meaning was present and the words kan, kdl, katai, 
vayin, etc. denoted place, they were mistook for the case-suffixes 
in later period. 

Noie 3. — The expression anna pira in the sutra may refer to 
words like katai, kayin, nuikani, il, marnnku, vali, etc. 

Note 4. — In Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary the following 
passage is found: — ‘ Miin irantdvatu mutaliya urupiikalai mutiU 
iarku etuttotiya kdppu-muialiya porulkalai-p-pola urnpaumuHtiu 
nillditi intii-k-kuriya porulkal kan-n’Cnnuni urtipaiye unariii 
ninrana enralir cendvaraiyarnm i-p-porulkalai urvpenre kurindr 
dyirru. An-nanan kuri attu-c-cariyai kohiitn utdranan kattave 
urupin pinnarum attu-c-cdriyai varuial idmum nernidr-dyirru. 
(Since Cenavaraiyar says that this sutra deals with the meanings 
of the suffix kan as the sutras commencing with kdppu etc. deal 
with those of other cases, he too thinks these meanings as case- 
suffixes. If so the cariyai ‘attu’ comes after case-suffixes.) Here 
the statement ‘he too thinks these meanings as case-suffixes’ 
conveys no meaning. Hence this passage seems to me to be an 
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interpolation. Another reason that may be cited in favour of it 
is that his condemnation of Cenavaraiyar seems to have ended 
before the commencement of this passage. 

83. (lQjpg!j<SBU}u QuiT(^'2istr sSlfPd(^Ei str'iso 
FFp^Sesr Q^rremseiJiiSp 

udoeoir (ffsu Qu!T(T^&rL\<mT{rd 
E7'a)si)/r^ Qprfluj Qsumu. 

Verrumai-'p porulai virikkun kalai 
trru-nin riyalun iokai-vayir pirintu 
Palla r-dka-p porul-punarn t-icaikkum 
Ella-c collu m-uriya v-enpa. 

When one wants to expatiate the meanings of the cases 
mentioned above, it is said that all words which are synonomous 
with the words found (in sutras 72, 74, 76, 78, 80, 82) have to be 
added to the list of words found in each of them. 

Note 1, — The meaning given above is that given by Civandna- 
munwar. I have preferred that meaning since it is the only one 
that fits in here. The iheaning given by each of the other 
commentators is defective. 

Ilampuranar splits the sutra into two sutras the first two lines 
forming one with the difference that pirinte is substituted for 
pirlntii and the last two lines forming the second. The meaning 
is that if a verrumai-t-iokai or a iaipurusa compound is split' a 
number of words may have to be inserted in addition to the case- 
suffix. For instance when the word porroti (golden bracelet) is 
split, it has to be split as ponndl dkiya toti, where the word aktya is 
inserted and so on. The same is the meaning given by Teyvac- 
cilaiyar though he takes all the four lines into one sutra with 
the word pirintu at the end of the second line. 

Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other hand, state 
that when a verrumai-i-tokai {iatpurusa compound) and an 
anmoli-t-iokai (bahiwrthi compound) are split, a number of words 
has to be inserted. The difference between Ilampuranar and 
Cenavaraiyar is that the former thinks that this sutra deals how 
the verrumai-i-tokai alone is split and the latter how both verru- 
maii-tokai and anmoli-t-iokai are split. 

One important defect in these two meanings is that they are 
out of place. This iyal has been dealing with case-suffixes and. 
the meanings of cases and never with the splitting of compounds. 
Other defects are; — (1) the word verrumai-p-porul is izken to 
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mean verrnnmi-l-iohai and the \vovdlrr 2 i-ninriyalun-iokai to mean 
mi-moU’i4okai. (2) The word iokai is taken to mean compound, 
though it may be taken here to mean collection. (3) Cenavarai- 
yar feeling that, according to his interpretation, this sutra is out 
of place says that because Tolkappiyanar deals with iokai-viri in 
the following vernimai-mavankivnly he has written this siitra 
here. But in the next section which contains 34 sutras, only 7 
stitras from 94lh to lOOlh deal with compounds; but even they do 
not seem to deal with iokai-viri; nor has Cenavarai 3 ^ar brought in 
other words splitting the compounds. 

Civananamunivar condemns Cenavaraiyar thus: (1) If the 
author meant verrumai-t-iokai he would hav'e said so instead of 
vcrruwai-p-pornl. (2) The compounds are dealt with in ecca-v-iyal 
and hence verrumdi-y-iyal is not the proper place to deal with 
iokai-viri since it has to deal only with case-suffixes and the 
meanings of the cases; the iokai-viri of vtrrumoi-t-iokai is learnt 
from the word verriimai-y-iyala in the sutra ‘ verruwai-t iokaiye 
verrumai-y-iycila (Tol. Col. 413); if it is said that the iokai-viri 
has to be definitely explained, there is no sutra to explain the 
iokai-viri of uvama-i-iokai. 

VERRVMAI-Y-IYAL ENDS, 


COLLATIKARAM. 

V erru m a i-inayankiyal,. 

(Chapter on contamination etc.) 

84. S(^LD LcioeOrrS^ ffiraQum Qar(sSe(^ 

ss_rf?S3)i£iu Qp(smL.^Q ^ ssmQiemek Qstipg)jieS)is>. 

Kariiina m-alld-c cdrpen kilavikku 

Urimai-y-u m-utaiiie kan-n-cn verrumai. 

The seventh case also may be used to denote close relation- 
ship except direct impact. 

Ex. Aracar-kat cdntidn (He sided the King). 

NoU. 1. — This chapter deals primarily with the use of one 
case-suffix for another, (/. e.) with contamination. It is called 
iiriipu-mayakkam from the standpoint that one case-suffix is used 
for another and pond-may akkam from the standpoint that a case- 
suffix is used in a meaning other than its own. Since some of 
the cases are not dropped in Tamil as in Greek and Latin, there 
is no room for syncretism here. 
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Note. 2. — Carpu is of two kinds: — Kamma~c-carpu or impact 
and karumam-il-carpu or close relation other than impact. This 
sutra sanctions the use of the seventh case in addition to the 
second case sanctioned by 72nd sutra in the case of the latter 
carpu. Hence expressions like HUnin-kat carnian’ (he came in 
contact with the pillar) is of later date. 

3. — Teyvaccilaiyar says that karumam in this sutra is a 
tadbhava of Skt. karma which means object of a transitive verb. 
But the word karumam means, in the opinion of others, impact, 

Note, 4, — The particle urn in this sutra suggests that the use 
of the second case is more popular than that of the seventh case. 

Note, 5. — ^This sutra is a visesa-vidhi to the general vidhi 
denoted by cdrtal in the 72nd sutra. 

85, QeirtsiSls msiLjim 

dSSssr/fJ'gso Qio63rto@)/f ueisuir. 

Cinai-nilai-k kilavi~k k-aiyun kannum 
Vinai-nilai y-okku m-enmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that the seventh case is used in the same 
way as the second after words denoting parts when they qualify 
verbs other than appellative verbs. 

Ex. kdttai-k-kuraiiian (He cut off the tusk). 

KdtHn~kaf kuraiitdn (He cut off the tusk). 

Note. 1. — The word vinai-nilai means teri-nilai-vinai and 
is the seventh case here with the suffix dropped; hence the above 
rule cannot operate if the word denoting part qualifies an appella- 
tive verb, 

Note. 2. — Since this sutra sanctions the use of the seventh 
case in place of the second in the same way as the previous one, 
one may think that this sutra may be made one with the previous 
one. But the particle urn in the previous sutra suggests that the 
use of the seventh case in the previous instance is very rare and 
the use of okkum in this sutra suggests that the use of the seventh 
case is as free as that of the second. 

86. QiLitm gxiLtrit aJlSswGaj, 

Kanralun celavu m-onrumdr vinaiye. 

Both the seventh and the second cases are used with verbs 
derived from roots kanru- and cel. 

Ex. Cuiinai-k-kanrinani cUiinkat kanrindn. 

(He has got a mastery over playing at dice.) 
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Urai-c-cclhim; urinkat celluni. 

(He goes to the village.) 

Note. 1.- — The words ssbr^th are taken over to thissutra; 

they form the subject of onrumar; the words kanralum and cela~ 
vimt are taken along with vinai which is a word in the seventh 
case with the case-suffix dropped. 

Note. 2. — This sutra sanctions the use of the seventh case- 
suffix also. 

Note. 3. — This sutra is not made one with the previous sutra 
since that deals with the case-suffix affixed to words denoting 
parts irrespective of the verbs they qualify and this deals with the 
case-suffixes of the nouns which qualify the verbs derived from 
the roots kanrii^ and cel. 

Note. 4. — Since the use of the second case-suffix was already 
sanctioned by the 72nd sutra, it may be sufficient if the use of the 
seventh case-suffix is sanctioned by this sutra. But the author 
has not done so lest one should consider the use of the former 
to be more frequent than that of the latter. 

Note. 5. — In the Saiva-siddhanta edition, the expression ' 

’ should be corrected as ' ^0 O^/rt^su.' 

87. SeireSd s^Qsvesr Qetip^mio 
Qpp pstsdsT euiflQesr S2ssr<s&as isv^Qw. 

Muiar-cmai-k kilavi-k k-atii-ven verrtimai 
Muiarkan varine cinai-k-k-ai varume. 

If, in a sentence, there is mention denoting whole and part 
and the sixth case-suffix is used along wdth the word denoting 
the whole, the second case-suffix alone is used along with the 
word denoting the part. 

Ex. Ydnaiyatu koitai-k kuraitidn. 

(He cut off the tusk of the elephant.) 

l|ampuranar says that this sutra is a puranatai (excep- 
tion) to the 85th sutra. But Cenavaraiyar says that this sutra 
is a niyama-vidhi (i. e.) it restricts the application of the 85th 
sutra. The opinion of the latter is the correct one. 

88 . QppdsTQp 'Bssrsurflp semQemesr Qsv pgnmio 
Q'Sem'Qpm iSUQ^p Qp&reS Qpmu. 

Miitan-mu n-ai-varir kan-n^en ‘verrttmai 
Cinai~ntun varuta relli Uenpa. 
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If the second case-suffix is used along with the word denot- 
ing the whole, the seventh case is used along with the word 
denoting the part. 

Ex. Y dnaiyai-k kottinkat kuraitidn. 

(He cut off the elephant at the tusk.) 

Note. 1. — This sutra also is a niyamavidhi. 

Note. 2. — 'This sutra and the previous one are taken as one 
sutra by Teyvaccilaiyar. But since it gives room to sentence- 
split, it is not correct to do so. 

Note. 3.— Since sutras 85, 87 and 88 deal with words denoting 
whole and part, the sutra 86 thougli it does not deal with whole 
part is read in the middle so that the words gii/® may 

follow in the 86th sutra from the 85th sutra. 

Note. 4. — Since expressions like ‘ydnai-k kottai-k kuraitidn 
also began to be used before the time of Ilampuranar, he states it 
as being suggested by the word telliiu. But it is clear that such 
a usage was not current at the time of Tolkappiyanar, 

Note. 5.' — Naccinarkkiniyar takes the previous sutra as men- 
tioning urupu-mayakkam and this sutra as porul-mayakkam. I 
am unable to understand why a differentiation should be done. 

89. 9'Bssr^ih Qurr^^Qeu^ UL.rrsi 

Qffrrp(^i 8 u iSesrQtsu, 

Muiahin dnaiyuni poruUveru patda 
Nuvaltin kdlai-c cor-kurip pinave. 

An object cannot, by itself, be taken either as a whole or as 
a part. It should be suggested by the expression of the speaker. 

For instance ydnai is a whole in the sentence ydnaiyatu 
kottai-k kuraitidn, but it is a part in the sentence ‘pataiyatu 
ydnaiyai akarrindn' (he drove away the elephants of the army)* 
Similarly in the former sentence kotii is a part; but in the 
sentence ‘koUatu nuniyai-k kuraitidn (he cut off the tip of the 
tusk), kotii is a whole and not a part. 

Note. 1. — The expression Ou/r0®ir means ‘they 

cannot be differentiated by their meaning hence QuiT(^mr is a 
third case with the case-suffix dropped. The verb is 

active in form, but passive in meaning. 

Note. 2. — This sutra is intended to understand correctly that 
the whole and the part are only relative terms. 

90. d?sw7-i_.u Qutu 0 LofTtiSm /Siflujrr 
uemt^iudsr i£0i^9esr wif^iu loiiQu. 
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Pinta-p pcyani m-uyiya ririya 
Pantiyan mariiukin martiya niarnpe. 

The word denoting collection is of the same nature and 
should be understood as such from the ancient usage, 

Ex. Kuppai 5 -atu talaiyai-vettinan; kuppaiyai-t talaikkan vetti- 
nan; kuppai 3 *ai-t talaiyai vettinan. 

(He cut off the top of the heap.) 

Noic 1. — It is worthy of note that Tolkappiyanfir did not 
consider a heap to be a whole. 

Note 2. — The word is a iadbhava of pinda. 

9i, 90 q93s37 Q:jjfr(Si<s=Q3^iT 

Orii-vinai y-otu-c-co l-nyarpin valiHe. 

The suffix otu (of the third case) is used with the superior 
of the two when both do the same action. 

Ex. En manaivi-y-otu makkalu nirampinar (Pura, 191, 3), 
(My children were filled (with wisdom) along with my 
wife.) 

Noie 1. — The sutras from 84 to 90 deal with the optional use 
of the seventh case in place of the second case. Then the author 
has taken to speak on the third case. 

Note 2. — Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
interpret uyarpinvalitiu as * along with the superior ' and Te 3 'vac- 
cilaiyar as * along with that which adjoins the superior (i.e.) the 
inferior. In the instances where otu is used in ancient classics 
like Purananurii, it is found along with the word denoting the 
superior. Hence the opinion of the former three seems to be 
sound. The reason why Teyvaccilaiyar has differed from them 
may be due to two reasons. Panini has stated ‘ sahayukte apra- 
dhane' (Astadhyayi II, 3, 19). Besides in sentences like 

‘ Vanta nampiyai-t tampi tannotu 
Muntai nau-marai munikku-k katti 

(Kamparamayanara I, Kaiyatai, 17.) 
(Having shown to the sage well versed in the ancient 
four vedas, Rama who came along with his brother.) 
the suffix otu is used along with the word denoting the 
inferior. That he wants to follow Panini is efficient from his 
sentence ' I-p-porul Paniniyarkkum okkum ’. 

Note 3. — This sutra should be taken along with ‘ Aiano 
Uyainta v-orii^vinai-k kilavi ’ in the 74th sutra, 

L 
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]s!ote 4. — Ilampuranar explains the use of otu in the sentence 
ndyotu nampi vanidn {the master came with the dog) by saying 
that the dog deserved greater recognition for some reason or other 
— (perhaps gratitude). Cenavaraiyar agrees with him in that point 
and adds that, if it is not the intention of the speaker, the suffix 
oUt does not denote association. 

Note 5. — Cenavaraiyar raises the question why this sutra was 
not stated next to the 74th sutra and answers that Verrumaiyiyal 
deals with the cases and their meanings in a general manner and 
the specialised meanings and uses are dealt with only here. 

92. g^fShjj 

^s&Gldit® L^mriT^p Qe>j^i QsrrsS 
QiairsQsrr a’^enroj Qai^in^fr l^sOsjit. 

Munranu m-aintannn tdnra~h kuriya 
AkkamoUi pimarnia v-elu-k kilavi 
Nokko r-anaiya v-enmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that, on careful consideration, the use of 
the third case-suffix and that of the fifth case-suffix to denote 
cause when it qualifies a verb formed of the root c-(meaning to 
become) is of the same nature. 

Ex. (1) Vanikattan ayinan; Vanikattin ayiiian 

(He became a man on account of trade.) 

(2) Vanikattan aya porul: Vanikattin aya porul. 

(Wealth raised on account of trade.) 

Note 1. — Cenavaraiyar raises the doubt that this sutra is un- 
necessary since it has been said that the third case as well as the 
fifth denotes cause in the sutras 

Aian-vinai-p-paiutal-aianin-dial. (Col. 74.) 

and 

puiumai-palamai-y-dkham, (Col. 78.) 

respectively and answers the same thus.' — Since this chapter deals 
with mayakkani (contamination), the author has mentioned the 
same here and hence he cannot be charged of having repeated 
the same. But it seems to me that the same may be answered 
thus: — The statement atnnin-dial in the 74th sutra may mean 
only the cause and need not mean the cause when it is followed 
by the verb ^to become' and the statement dkkam means that the 
noun in the fifth case should be followed by any word derived 
from the root a-. Hence one may think that, if a word denoting 
cause is followed by a word derived from the root a, only the 
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fifth case-suffix should be used. This sutra clears his doubt by 
saying that the third case-suffix also may be used in such 
instances. 

Note 2.— The word ndkku is a noun in the seventh case with 
the case-suffix dropped. 

93. ^iBrnTL..^ 

eSgsmL-i^ ld(!^ejQ Qesr^stj uir(^u>. 

Ircintan vtarunki nokka nokkam-av 

V-irantan umrunki n-ein-v-u ni-akum. 

The verb meaning to observe may be governed not only by 
a noun in the second case, but also in the third and fifth cases if 
the observation is not through the physical eye, but through 
the mind’s eye. 

Ex. Kolan nokki valuh kuti; kolin nokki vaffiii kuti. 

(The subjects living expecting the righteous rule.) 

Note 1. — Ndkkam (observation) is of two kinds; — Nokkiya 
Hokkam (observation by the physical eye) and Nokkal-udkkam 
(observation not by the physical eye, i.e., by the mind). This 
sutra deals with the use of case-suffixes in the latter case. 

Note 2 . — One may question why this sutra -which deals with 
the optional use of the third case-suffix and the fifth case-suffix in 
the place of the second case-suffix was not placed after the 90th 
sutra since it has been said that all the sutras from to 90 deal 
with the optional use of other case-suffixes in place of the second. 
It may have been placed there. But since it deals with the 
optional use of the third and fifth case-suffixes meaning cause and 
the 92nd sutra also de,ais with them, it has been placed here. 

94. ^(S!u)irg 2 i Q^ni^ pQuujki Birsm(Slih 

uSsoQ&j (SjiSsr. 

Tatiirnarii ioljr-peyar-k k-iranUtm miinriin 

Kati-nilai y-ilave pornl-vayi n-dna. 

The noun (whose case-suffix is dropped) and about the nature 
of whose action it is difficult to decide is not prevented from 
being taken either as in the second case or as in the third from 
the sense. 

Ex. In the sentence ‘puli konra ydnaV it is difficult to decide 
whether the act of killing rests with the tiger or the elephant, 
since it is the genius of the Tamil language to use active forms in 
passive sense. If the act of killing rests with the tiger, the word 
puli should be taken as the noun in the third case so that the ex- 
pression ‘puli konra ydnai’ means the elephant killed by the tiger; 
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if, on the other hand, the act of killing rests with the elephant, 
the word should be taken as the noun in the second case so 
that the same expression means the elephant that killed the tiger. 

Note . — Though there is no contamination here, yet there 
is room to take the noun either as one case or as the other. 
Hence this sutra finds a place in this chapter. 

95i IT- pguuQuujj QpdrmfT QldiL'jjjiS 
Qsrp^-muj Qpiffu QuiuQt. 

Trrti-p-peyar iminnar iriey-y~ari pantivalin 
Verrinnai teripa v-unaru m-dre, 

The intelligent will see the difference from what follows after 
the last word. 

Ex, If one says ‘puli konya ydnai vnniatu’ it is evident that 
the elephant killed the tiger since otherwise it could not come. 
If, on the other hand, one says ‘puli kcnra ydnai kitantaiu' it is 
evident that the elephant was killed by the tiger. 

Nots 1, — This sutra answers the question which will arise 
from the previous sutra 'How is one to decide whether the noun 
is in the second case or thethird t 

Note 2. — In the previous sutra, this sutra and the following 
few sutras I have followed the order adopted by Teyvaccilaiyar 
since it seems to be regular — contamination of the second case, 
the third case, the fourth case, the fifth case and the sixth case. 

Note 3. — The word ‘verrumai* in this sutra means difference 
and not case. 

96. giLnueaL-s SsireSs <s&sd^ 

jSiTLctiSlifl isSe^Qsti Q^iTmsS)i(g str'haC, 

Ompatai-k kilavi-k k-ai-y~u m-dntin 
Tdm-piri v-ila-v-e tokai-varu kdlai. 

The noun which qualifies a verb meaning to protect may be 
in the second case or the third case when the case.suffix is 
dropped. 

Ex. Puli porri vd may mean ‘be protecting a tigeF or 
remain protected bj" a tiger. 

Note 1. — Cenavaraiyar takes the word tokai to mean com- 
pound; it seems it is quite sufficient if it is taken to mean elision 
(of case-suffix). According to him puli-porri is a compound 
word like nilan-katanidn. 

Note 2. — Naccinarkkiniyar reads toka instead of tokai. In 
the Damodaram Pillai edition of Naccinarkkiniyam the reading 
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is ‘oppa virintu’, while ihe manuscript in the Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library Madras, reads ^Oppa virinitilj. The latter reading 
is better. 

]>Jote 3 — Since this sutra and the sutra commencing with 
Tatuindru-ioHr-pcyar deal with the same cases, ompatni-k-kilavi 
may have been read along with iaiinnani-ioljr-peyar and the two 
sutras may have been read as one; but there is one difference; in 
the former sutra there is the word umnrinn and in the latter dnum 
and it has nowhere been said that the suffix an belongs to the 
third case. 

Note 4. — Ceiiavaraiyar says that one may think that this 
sutra may have been read with the siitra commencing with 
•Iranian marithkin’ and both may have been read as ‘Iranian 
marunkin nokka- ndkkaimini — dnipatai-k kilaviyu m-efuvu 
uudhim’\ if it was so done, oinpafai-k-kilavi may be qualified by 
a noun in the fifth-case also. In order to avoid it, the author has 
not made them into one sutra. 

Note 5. — The word iam here is only for euphony. 

97. Qs 'T<sinu.Oiu ^‘rr SletreSI 

jijuQumy^ (sinipp 

ICii~t~ioka varUun koiai-y-ciir kilavi 

A-p-poru l-drar huriiln m^dkum. 

The word denoting the recipient of a gift which can afford 
to have the suffix ku dropped may take the sixth case-suffix also. 

Ex, Instead of ‘ndkar-pali kotuttdn' (he gave an oblation to 
ndkar) one may say nakaratu pali kotuiian. 

Note 1. — Cenavaraiyar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
say that this sutra states that the compound ndkar-pali may be 
split as nakaratu pali. According to them there is no sanction 
for the expression ‘nakaratu pali* in usage. 

Note 2, — The word kotai-y-etiv-hilavi means the word denot- 
ing the recipient of a gift. The only place where the suffix ku 
may be dropped is in ‘ndkarkku-p pali kchittan. This sutra 
enjoins that nakaratu pali kotnitdn also may be used. It is worthy 
of note that ku cannot be elided in the expression ‘pali ndkark- 
ku-k kotuttdn*. 

Note 3. — In the Namasivaya Miidaliar’s edition of Ilani- 
puranani the expression ‘kotai eiirtal enpaiu viluppani-utaiydrai 
nutaliyakkdr kontuvaittu virumpi-k-kotiiiial' is found. Here 
kotai-etirtal should be replaced by kotai since the statement ‘vilup- 
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fani-utaiyarai. .kotuitaV \s the meaning of kotai and not of 
kotai-y-etirial. Hence the first meaning of the word kotai-y- 
eiiftal given in the Tamil Lexicon is incorrect. 

Note 4. — Since the previous siitra ended with the contami- 
nation of the third case, this siitra deals with that of the fourth 
case. 

jVo/e 5. — The particle Htru' in the sutra suggests that such a 
usage as ndkaralu puli is rare. 

98. Q&r(sSs ssjds/sjs; LSlnemQw 

lSIsoQbi QufT(^(skeiiaSl i^esr, 

Acca-k kilnvi-k k-ainiu tn-irantum 
Ecca ifi’ilave poriil-vayi n-dna. 

A verb denoting fear may be qualified by a noun either in 
the fifth case or the second case. 

Ex. Paliyin ancum; Paliyai ancum. 

(He is afraid of calumny.) 

Noie 1. — Since the use of the fifth case is sanctioned by 
‘accam' in the 78th stanza, one may doubt that the use of the 
second case-suffix sanctioned by 72nd siitra is nullified. This 
sutra removes his doubt. 

Note 2. — Cenavarai 5 ’ar and Naccinarkkiniyar state that this 
siitra enjoins that the compound word pali-y -ancum should be 
split as paliyai ancum also. 

Note 3. — ^The use of such expressions as ‘valai-kalalutarku 
anca-ventd’ (one need not fear for the bracelets to slip down) 
shows that the fourth case also began to be used in later times. 

Noie 4. — This sutra deals with the contamination of the fifth 

case, 

99 . QQipg^jesiLo Q^ireassuiiSI^ 

^0qO«i_a (^sau) su(7yCeU). 

Ahi-v-en verrumai y-uyariinai-t ickai-vayin 
Atu-v-e n-utupti-keia-k kukaram varume. 

When a word in the sixth case is followed by an uyartinai 
noun, the suffix atu is replaced by ku. 

Ex. 1. Pataikku-t talaivan. 

(Leader of the army.) 

2. Nampikku-makan. 

(Son of Nampi.) 
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Note 1. — The meaning given above is that adopted by 
Ilampiiranar. According to it this siitra enjoins that, if the noun 
that is qualified by a noun in the sixth case is an uyarimai, the 
suffix atu should not be used and it should be replaced by the 
suffix kil. Cenavaraiyar and Te 5 ''vaccilaiyar interpret the sutra 
thus; — The uyartinai compound whose members have the relation 
denoted by the sixth case should have, when it is analysed, 
the suffix ^ku’ at the end of the first member and not ^atu\ There 
are three defects in this interpretation; — (1) Does he mean by 
the word tiyariinai-i-iokai a compound made up of two words, 
both of which are uyartinai or only the second member ? If it is 
the latter, what is the reason to interpret it in that manner ? 
(2) The word *keta’ in the sutra does not suit well, Cena- 
varaiyar explains that beta suggests the meaning non-appearance 
instead of disappearance, (3) There will be no sutra to 
sanction the use of the suffix ‘kn’ in such expressions as 
P ataikhi~t~talaivan‘ ^Nampikku makan’, etc. Naccinarkkiniyar 
interprets it thus: — The suffix '/«/’ is used when a uyartinai 
compound is analysed, the sixth case will be used without the 
suffix atu. In the former part of the interpretation he agrees 
with Cenavaraiyar and the example for the latter part is ‘nin 
makan’. The defects in this interpretation are: (1) There is 
sentence-split. (2) The second part is unnecessary since there is a 
sutra which enjoins that the case-suffixes may be dropped when 
the nouns which have them precede those which they qualify. 
Besides he condemns Ilarapuranar by saying that such expres- 
sions as ‘ninakku makal’ should not be used and they should 
be read ^ninakku makal dkiyavaV. But there is a sentence 
<patinikku...paninakan’ in the 11th stanza of Purananuru sup- 
porting the interpretation of Ilampuranar, The commentator on 
Purananuru also agrees with Ilampuranar. 

Note 2. — This sutra deals with the contamination of the sixth 

case. 

Note 3. — It deserves to be noted that the word ‘iokai’ here 
does not mean compound, but it means association in the same 
way as the word tokuti in the sutra 

Inaittena v-arinia cinai-mutar kilavikkii 
Vinai-p-patu tokutiyi n-urnniai venhmi. (Tol. Col. 33.) 

100 . .^pm w0isiS(d!r siJ:TjpS^Qs 

<o}(i£ LOIT0 QpesipiSeop piTssr, 
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Aran marunkin valcci-k hilamaikku 
Elu m-aku m-nrai-nilat t-ana. 

The seventh case also may be used instead of the sixth case 
with nouns denoting the dwelling place when its relation to the 
noun which it qualifies is that of the land inhabited and the 
inhabitor. 

Ex. Kattinkan yanai; kattatu yanai. 

(Elephant in the forest.) 

Note — This sutra also deals with the contamination of the. 
sixth case. 

101. ^dretsr iSIpsijih Qprr&srQssrfSI iSlissii^LuiT^ 
si-(r^LSI^ui Qurr^eifl^ii QiMUjpQ icrr/B 
QsupgtJOSiixi Quu^&ath 
Gsfls^Qm Qpiflq QinrraaQa. 

Anna piravum ionneri pilaiydiu 
Urnpinum poridinum mcy-iatu mart 
Iru-vayi nilaiyum verrumai y-elldm 
Tiripita n-ilave tcriyu m-or-k-ke. 

There is no confusion in the minds of the learned with 
regard to the use of one case-suffix for another or of one case- 
suffix used in the sense of another case-suffix similar to the cases 
mentioned above if it is in conformity with the ancient usage. 

Ex, ‘Cattan5tu vekuntan’ for cattanai vekuntan 
(He felt angry with Cattan) etc. 

Note 1. — This sutra suggests that it is impossible to give a 
comprehensive list of all cases of contamination. 

Idoie 2. — The word irumyinilaiyum is taken to mean by 
Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar ‘in both the places where one 
case-suffix is used for another and where one case-suffix is used 
in the sense of another case-suffix’; but on the other hand Cena- 
varaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean 'in both the places 
where a case-suffix has its original meaning and that of another 
case-suffix'. The former interpretation is better. 

Note 3, — Thus we see that the sutras 84 to 101 deal with 
contamination. 

Note 4. — From this sutra it is evident that there should have 
been a vast literature in Tamil at the time of Tolkappiyanar. It 
is unfortunate that we are not in possession of any of them. 

102. 8i.0L/Q^/rt_^/5 Qsuppisawi ©®r 
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Unipii-totaru i-atiikkiya verrumai-k kilavi 
Orii-con nataiya porul-cm marunke. 

Words having the same case-suffix may be treated as if they 
are one if the sense allows it (i.e.) they ara}^ qualify the same 
word. 

Ex. Antanar nurkum arattirkum ati (Kural. 543) 

(That which preceded Vedas and Dharma). 

i^ote 1. — Vcrrumai-k-kilavL generally means case-suffix. Here 
it should be taken to denote a 'Lvord-iviih a case-^su ffix. Hence this 
suggests a faribhasd that wherever case-suffix is mentioned, the 
noun with the case-sujfi.x should be taken if it is suggested by the 
context. 

}^oie 2. — In the interpretation of this sutra the commenta- 
tors disagree. Ilampuranar takes the word urupu in the sense 
pala urupu; but he has not explicitly stated that they should not 
be the same suffix though in the examples ‘ydnaiyaiu kottai nuni- 
k-kat kuraittdn' , ‘Tinaiyir kiliyai-k-kaUyuui* which he has given, 
only different suffixes are used. Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
have stated that the same suffix should be repeated as *ennotu 
nimotu’. The former condemns Ilampuranar that in the e.xam- 
ples given by him there is no atukku since nunikkan and kiliyai 
are only atai-nioli (adjunct) to the verbs kitraiiidn and katiymn 
respectively. Naccinarkkiniyar condemns Cenavaraiyar that they 
are not atai-moli, but does not discuss whether ih&y are atukku or 
not. He states examples wherein words having the same suffix 
are read together, as also words with different suffixes. When 
we take into consideration the word ‘atukku’, the interpretation 
of Cenavaraiyar and 'Feyvaccilaiyar seems to be sound. 

103. lAlaSl—tlj Ou)©>60ff (Stj0LfU> 

Qjb^iJSi Qurr(^i^iSiiuS ssfleooj^ii} sumaojirk, 

Irutiyu m-itatyu m-elld v-iiriipum 
Neri-patii porut-vayi nilavuial varaiydr. 

(Learned men) do not prevent words having different case- 
suffixes at the middle and at the end of the expression from 
qualifying the same (finishing) word. 

Ex. (Cattanatu) ataiyai valiyinar kattinkan parittan. 

(He took by force Cattan's cloth in the forest). 

Note 1. — The word-wrM^« in the sutra should be taken in 
the same way as verrumai-k-kilavi in the preceding sutra. 

M 
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Note 2. — The meaning given above is that given by Teyvac- 
cilaiyar. It is only in his interpretation this sutra has a bearing 
to the previous sutra and the following sutra. The interpretation 
of Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar is as 
follows: — Words with case-suffixes may stand both in the middle 
of sentences and at their end. Ilampuranar does not seem to have 
noted the difference between atai caiianatu (the cloth belongs to 
Cattan) and catianaiii atai (Cattan’s cloth). Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar have noted it. The former has suggested that 
a word in the seventh case may be used at the end or the middle, 
of a sentence only if it qualifies a verb arid not if it qualifies a 
noun. For instance the expression ^kunraitukkaUkukai’ (the owl 
on the rock) cannot be optionally used as ‘kukai kunrathikkan’ . 
Civananamunivar states that this sutra speaks of the usage in 
Sanskrit that no word should have its suffix dropped. Since 
Tolkappiyanar has to write sutras dealing only with Tamil 
usage, Civananamunivar’s view is not sound. 

Note 3. — The sentence “ Iru-peyarkkakum' enrotappatta 
urupu-tammaiye irutiyum itaiyum nirkum ena vakuttu-k-kurinan 
enpatu^' found in Cenavaraiyam seems to be an interpolation. It 
is not in conformity with his statements mentioned previous to 
it. Civananamunivar condemns him for this sentence. 

Note 4. — If we take the interpretation of Teyvaccilaiyar here, 
one may question how we get sanction for the use of words with 
case-suffixes at the end of sentences. It is suggested by the sutra. 
Aiyun kannn m^alla-p porul-vayin 
Mey-y-urupn tokaa v-iruti y-ana. (Col. 105.) 

Note 5. — In Naccinarkkiniyam the sentences 'cattanatu atai 
enpuli,..vinaikkurippayirru’ are found. They seem to be inter- 
polation since the same idea has been stated by the sentence 
‘Iruti-k-kan ninrakkal vinaikkurippam enm unarka.' 

104. QP(T^LjQp!TS 

QsrSui— QjtpEiSluj eui^Lo^iii Qsmu. 

Piriiu-piri i-erralu m-urupu-toka varutalum 
Neri~pata valankiya vali-marun k-enpa. 

It is said that usage sanctions nouns with case-suffixes quali- 
fying different words in the middle and end of sentences and 
with thecase-suffixes being dropped. 

Ex. Kataliyai-k konUi kavunti-y-otu kuti kovalan cenran 
(Kdvalan went taking his wife and meeting with 
Kavunti). 
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Milan katantan (He crossed the land). 

Cirril narrun parri (Taking hold of the well-made pillar 
in the toy-house). 

Note 1. — The meaning given above is that of Teyvaccilaiyar. 
Since the previous two stitras have stated that words with case- 
suffixes qualify the same word, the former part of this sutra en- 
joins that they may qualify different words. In so doing, that 
the case-suffixes also may be dropped is sanctioned by the second 
part of the sutra. 

Note 2. — The words mdzynwi, itaiymii and elld vurupmn are 
taken here from the previous sutra. 

Note 3. — The former part of this sutra is interpreted by 
Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar that one case 
suffix may be super-imposed to another. Though it has been said 
as a general case, they say that only the sixth case-suffix will be 
superimposed by another case-suffix, preferably an unlike suffix. 
Examples are cdttanatanai, cattanaiiandl, etc., cdiianatanatii 
also may be used. Teyvaccilaiyar points out two defects in their 
interpretation: — (1) Cdftanah't in cdttanatanai does not mean 
Cattan's, but means Cattan’s object and hence it is not a noun in 
the sixth case, but a noun in the nominative case. (2) If, other- 
wise, Cattanatanai should have the same meaning as Cattanai, 
which is not the case. Teyvaccilaiyar is undoubtedly correct in 
his interpretation. 

Note 4. — Since the elision of the case-suffixes is said in con- 
nection with verrumai-i-tokai in why should the same 

be enjoined here ? Teyvaccilaiyar answers this question by 
saying that the elision of case-suffix mentioned in ecca-v-iyal is in 
connection with a compound and its mention here is intended 
where there is no compound. For instance in the expression 
‘cirril narrun parri , cirril is a noun in the seventh case with the 
case-suffix dropped ^.nd' narrun is a noun in the second case with 
the case-suffix dropped. 

5. — The word neri-pafa-valankiya-vah-maritnkin 

means ‘in accepted usage’. 

105. ^ 14 ® sism^ LDs^eoiTU Qur (TJsfrajtiSsar 

Q^irsirjij uuirear. 

Aiyun kannu. ni-alld-p poriiUvayin 
Mey-y-nrupii tokda v-iruti y-dna. 

No case-suffix will be elided at the end of a sentence except 
those of the second and the seventh. 
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Ex. Yam ettukam palava (Pura. 10, 13.) 

[We shall extol many (of your qualities)]. 

Nalla ilia dkitpa . . . akanralai ndte (Pura. 7, 13.) 

(Let the good become extinct in the wide land.) 

Note. 1. — This sutra is important since it has given rise to 
the notion that the words kdlf akani, puram, vayin, katai etc. are 
seventh case-suffixes. For instance in the word ‘ munralan- 
katai-y~e ’ of the first sutra of Tolkappiyam, the word katai is a 
noun meaning place and the seventh case-suffix kan is dropped 
on the strength of this sutra, since the root * al ’ cannot have the 
seventh case-suffix . with the cariyai ' am ’ in the middle. But 
later scholars take it to be a seventh case-suffix. 

106. iu/r^ p Sx,(Bp (ry>u9^ui 

G)u/r0avO.s=e5r Q(m!ppjsata s^rr^ih. 

Ydia n-tirupir kurir r-dyimim 
Porul-cen inarunkin verrumai cdrum. 

The meaning of the case-suffix can be taken in whatever 
form it is given expression to. 

Ex. Ofu-kanai kontu mu-v-eyil utarri (Pura. 55, 2.) 

(Having destroyed three forts with one arrow.) 

Note. 1.' — Here the word kontu serves the purpose of the 
third case-suffix. Such words became to be called collurupH. 
This the only sutra which sanctions it. 

Note. 2. — Here the word urupu does not mean case-suffix, 
but form as in the sutra. 

A-in-tnu v-urupina ionra l-dre (Col. 160.) 

Note. 3. — The meaning given above belongs to Teyvaccilai- 
yar. The other three think that this sutra means that, whatever 
be the case-suffix, it should be taken to have the meaning of such 
case-suffix as suits the context. If that is taken to be the meaning 
of this sutra, it may be said that it simply repeats the idea con- 
tained in the lOlst sutra mentioned above. Hence the interpre- 
tation of Teyvaccilalyar is sound. 

107. isT^ninpu^^ Qixn^tiH^irs LoinSp 

Ou/r 06 B!ifl^ ^iBujrr Qtaipspeainff Q^ir^Qeo. 
Etirnuiruttii moljyinun iatta marapir 
Porunilai iiriyd verrumai-c-colle. 

Case-suffixes will have the same meaning even when they 
qualify a negative verb. 
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Ex. Ydlotnn kolld {Pura. 92, 1.) 

(They cannot be in harmony with the sound produced 
by ydl.) 

Note. 1. — This sutra clears the doubt whether case-sufiixes 
may be used along with negative verbs since the doer, object, 
instrument etc. can be had only by a positive verb. 

108. ay0:e_ 

jijaiQsun® Q^^ujuu (S^efrCsfr, 

Kh ai an~ena varuu ni-irnii 
A-v-v-oUi civamin ceyyn 

The words having suffixes kit, ai and an at the end of a line 
may be appended by the particle * a’ in verse. 

Ex. Alavu niraiyu ni-cnmmi varti-vali 

NeUi-mntal kurukaln m-ukarani vartiialun 
Katiiiilai y-inre y-aciri yarkka. (Tol. Elut. 390.) 

Kdva lona-k kaliran cum-nie. 

Aiyun kamm 7n-alld-p portil-vaym 
Mey-y-nrupu iokda v-iruti y-ana. (Tol. Col. 105.) 

109. j)feT<SBru iJp/Sjs eoSijS'hstsr w^EiQjr) 

^tij i^eoQeom- Qiatr^u, 

A-ena-p piratia l-ao%,rinat marunUr 
Kuvvum ai-yu in-Allena molipa. 

‘ Kit ' and ' ai ’ cannot be appended by ‘a' if they are 
suffixed to ao^rinai names. 

Note. 1. — This sutra suggests that only an may be appended 
by ‘ fl ’ when it is suffixed both to uyariinai and aSerinai nouns. 

110 . Qpm^isi QsrreStijih 

j^^SssTcS OufT0'SrrsuuSI <ggi spi d) 

Qs^iupui—p QsrreSltqib 

(ipmpmQsrrsm QuturriQa^rrp Qs!T<EBii^U) 

urriomjeair 8 txtmS iLfm uemiSl i^ssQpim 

esTiiSiLjih Qojp^aBUjs QsfnsSqih 
upgi/sS'S QeireSifi ^trih^Quari^s Q&re8iL\w 
j)jskesr isirenrs ^^tSesr 

Q pitidirQm unnSeiS' Qpn-esrp eOtrQp. 

If ana i-ihivir r-etinuh kilaviyum 
Aianai-k kolliini porul-vayi n-attutn 
Aiandr ceyar-patar k-oita kilaviynm 
Murai-k-koiy t-elunia peyar-c-cor kilaviyuni 
PdUvarai kilfiviyiim patipi n-dkkamith 
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Kdlatii n-ariyum verrumai-k kilaviyum 
Parru-vitii kilaviyun tlr'ntu-moU-k kilavtytim 
Anna pirami ndnka-n-urupin 
Tonneri rnarapina tdnra l-dre. 

The fourth case is used from very ancient times in the 
following meanings: — in place of the sixth case inisuch sentences 
as ‘this of this is of this sort’; in place of the second case in 
expressions like ‘this will hold that; in the place of the third case 
in sentences like ‘ this is fit to be done by him’; in place of sixth 
case denoting relationship; in place of the fifth case denoting 
the exact position of land and comparison; in place of the 
seventh case denoting time; and before the roots parrii-vitu and 
ttr- which generally take the fifth case. 

Ex. (1) Ydmikku-k kohi kurUu. 

(The tusk of the elephant is sharp.) 

(2) Ivatku’k koUum i-v-v-ani. 

(This ornament will suit her.) 

(3) Avarhi-c ceyya-t-takum i-k-kdriyam. 

(This act deserves to be done by him.) 

(4) Avirku-'k kanru. 

(The calf of the cow.) 

(5) Karuvurkku-k kilakku. 

(East of Kartir.) 

(6) Cditarku neiiyan. 

(He is taller than Cattan.) 

(7) Kdlaikku vurum. 

(He comes in the morning.) 

(8) Manai-mlkkaikku~p parru-vittdn. 

(He extricted himself from the attachment of a 
house-holder.) 

(9) . Urkku-t tirnidn. 

(He removed himself from the village.) 

Note 1. — Under anna piravum examples like ‘kanpani 
niruttal elito.-.kuyil akavuh kural ketporkku (Akananuru, 97) 
(Is it easy to refrain from weeping for those who have the sweet 
notes of the cuckoo?). 

Note 2 . — Why should not the author have stated this sutra 
after 100th sutra, since this also deals with contamination ? He 
may have done it. But Cenavaraiyar says that sutras from 84 
to 100 dealt with the contamination of the case-suffixes used 
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in splitting compounds and this sutra does not deal with the 
splitting of compounds. 

111. sjSsar 1L/0L/ LD?srm loulSIssi 

wirssr lSIsoQisii Q^ireisrQpeisp ujrresr, 

Enai y-urupu m~anna rnarapina 
Mana m-ilave con-tmtrai y-ana. 

There will be no harm if other case-suffixes also are used 
in a similar manner. 

Ex. ‘ Nulai~k kurrah kurinan ' in place of ‘ ntilaiu kurran 
kurinan. (He found fault with the work.) 

Note 1. — The reading in all the books at the beginning of 
the second line is mdnam and it means harm. It seems to me 
that mdnam is a tadbhava and the Sanskrit word mdna does not 
have that meaning. Hence my conjecture is that it should be 
dnantf the tadbhava of hananu One should explain the ap- 
pearance of 'm' at the beginning. In sutras like *valleluUn mikinti 
mdna m-illai (Tol. Elut. 231, 247, etc.) the splitting should 
have been wrongly done thus — valleluitu mikunum mdnam illai. 
Since Tolkappiyanar is fully conversant with Sanskrit, I am sure 
he would not have committed this mistake. In later Tamil 
lexicons like ‘ Cudamani ’ the word mdnam has been given the 
meaning harm. 

112 . eS^BirQiu QiFtLeasi Gffnuuu® QuiT(j^(oeir 
Se^Gesr sirevm <s(^e^ Qujm(jy 
^esresTfS^ Q^uiu (Sa)tf Qsudsr^u) 

Sjdsreer ilitlS irsairf Qt-zr'S/? Q^rrms^ 

Ql-i^u Q^nt^dsTQfi^ eS^soQoj. 

Vin'aiye ceyvaiu ceyappatu porul-e 
Milan- e kalah kanwi y-enrd 
Innatar k-Uit-paya n-dka v-enniini 
Anna marapi n-irantotim iokaii 
A-y-et t-enpa tolin-mjiia nilaiye. 

(Learned men) say that there are eight things that should 
precede an action: — krti (effort within the body of the doer), doer, 
object, place, time, instrument, the recipent and the purpose of 
doing. 

Note 1. — The word vinai in this sulra means krti and not 
kriyd. But Cenavaraiyar mistakes vinai to mean kriyd; this is 
unsound since kriyd cannot precede kriyd. Naccinarkkiniyar 
takes vinai to mean the verbal roots like un, tin etc.; this is also 
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unsound since the verbal roots are not one of the requisites for 
an action to take place. 

2. — Teyvaccilaiyar takes toUn-muianilai to mean 
karaham. Since vinai is not a karakantf this interpretation is 
unsound. 

Note. 3. — Teyvaccilaiyar states that the fifth case meaning is 
not mentioned here perhaps with the idea that it is not a kara- 
kam\ but it seems to be that the word nilan may stand both for 
the seventh case meaning and as the fifth case meaning. 

Note 4. — The word muianilai means 'that wdiich precedes’ 
and hence ‘cause’. 

^ote 5. — The mention of Hnnaiarku’ and Htu pay an aka’ as 
a group separated from * vinai’ , ‘ceyvaiu’, ^ceya-p-pafu-porul’, 
‘nilan’, ‘kalam’ and ‘karuvi’ is due to the fact that the former 
group is not so important as the latter. 

Note 6. — Cenavaraiyar says that, though the case, meanings 
have been mentioned in verrumaiyiyal, this sutra is necessary 
since here the word ceyappatuporul gives the meaning of the 
second case in a comprehensive manner, karuvi includes eiu, 
kalam includes vinai-cey-y-itam and it has newly mentioned 
vinai. But it seems to me that, had it not been for this sutra, 
71st sutra cannot be taken to mention the object as the mean- 
ing of the second case; besides this sutra serves as a sort of in- 
troduction to the 114th sutra. 

1 13. 

UDQ^EiQp 

Avai-tdm 

Valahhyan marunkir kunruva knnrtint. 

Some of them may not be used in actual usage. 

yjQig 1 . — This sutra is important since, otherwise, it may be 
taken that all the eight mentioned in the previous sutra should 
be mentioned in a sentence. 

114. (p^eSIp Q’SimujiB S&reSu^(^ 

QppeOrB S&reSiLjih 

usmLjQeiri^ Quuj(T^ih 
^aj<^p^ L£l(r^Quiu QatnL®ih 

eS^esTQpp ^eans(^isi SeireSQiuff® Qpir&os^ 
j/j&BTiuuiji iSegrQev ajir(^Quujira Q&reS. 

Muialir kurun cinai-y-ari kilaviynn 
Cinai-y^ir kuru mutal-ari kilaviyum 
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Piranta-vali-k kuralum pmipn-kol pe.yaritDi 
lyanraiii moliialu in-irtipeya r-ottnm 
Vina'Mniiia l-uraikhin kilaviyotn. tokaii 
Anaiya-rnara pinave y-akupeyar-k kilavi. 

Ahipeyar or metonymy is of the following kinds: — whole is 
put for the part, part for the whole, the place of production for 
the product, quality for the object possessing it, cause for effect, 
irupeyar-ottu or the compound made up of two words of 
which the second member denotes a part and the first an object 
similar to it or its action, the doer for the object done etc. 

(1) Tenkii tinrdn. 

(He ate the cocoannt.) 

Tenkii generally means 'cocoanut tree’. Here it means 
cocoanut fruit. 

(2) Pani-vdr cimaiy un kdnaiti poki (Maturaikkanci, 148.) 

(Having traversed through the forests full of moun- 
tains covered with snow). 

Cimaiyam which generally means ‘peak’ denotes here 
‘mountains having peaks.' 

(3) Ctl-pun-kalinkaital (Kalittokai. 56.) 

(She wears the cloth made in Kalihga which has a 
few flowers). 

(4) Muriiku urala-t ialai-c-cenrii (Maturaikkanci, 181.) 

(Having gone against (the enemies) like Murukan. 

Here the quality Munikti is put for Murukan, 

(5) I-k -kutani pon. 

(This pot is gold.) 

Here the pon is put for the object made of pon, 

(6) (a) Tuti-y-itai 'jjanidl. 

(The woman, having her vv.aist like tuti, came.) 

(b) Ir-dti y-en-roliyuni varume {kk 2 L\\^Tim\x 107.) 

(My friend also who has her hair cool comes.) 

(7) Tiru valluvar pati. 

(Read the Kural written by Tiruvalluvar). 

Note 1. — Some may question the need of this sutra here. 
But from the 112nd sutra the sentences like tenku tinrdn, may 
be viewed as incorrect since tenkii is not any one of the eight 
mentioned above. But since such sentences have come in 
vogue, their usage must receive the sanction of Tolkappiyanar , 
Hence he has read this sutra here. 

N 
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Noie. 2 — As regards iru-peyar-oUu there is difference of 
opinion among commentators. Ilarhpuranar and Cenavaraiyar 
feel that it is identical with anmoli-t-iokai; Naccinarkkiniyar 
takes compounds like makkat-cuttu in Tol. col. i where the 
second member denotes by metonymy cuttappatum-porul, as 
iru-peyar-ottu. Civananamunivar agrees with Naccinarkkiniyar, 
Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, takes such instances like iuti~ 
y-itai and idl-kulal as are taken by others as tnmna-t-iokai-pr 
piirattu-p-piranta-v-anmoli-i4okai and vinai-t-iokai-p—puraitu-p- 
piraiita-v-annioli-t-iokai and states two reasons for his view: — (1) 
Tolkappiyanar has not stated in 4l8th siitra uvama-t-iokai-p- 
puraitu-p-piran ta-v-annwlj-i-tokcii and vin,ai-t-tokai~p-puraUu-p- 
piranta-v-amnoli4-tokai and (2) the second member of the com- 
pound here is connected with the whole which the compound 
denotes, while that of anmoli44okai is not connected with it. 
Teyvaccilaiyar's opinion seems to agree with Tolkappiyanar. 

Note 3. — Since in the opinion of Cenavaraiyar, irupeyar-ottu 
and amioli44okai are identical, he raises the question that this 
need not be mentioned here since anmoli44okai is treated in 
ecca~v4yal and answers it thus: — in the section on compounds he 
mentioned anmoli44okai and in the section dealing with nouns 
as iyar-peyar and dku-peyar he has mentioned iru-peyar-ottu 
here. The reason does not seem to be sound. 

Note 4. — Under vinai-rnutal-uraikkun-kilavi, llampuranar has 
given Tolkdppiyam, Kapilam as examples. Since they are different 
from the w’ords Tolkappiyan and Kapilan Cenavaraiyar condemns 
llampuranar. Naccinarkkiniyar cites under this sutra the 
example ‘ I-v-vdtai kdlikan’ given by Cenavaraiyar and under the 
sutra ‘kilanta v-alla vern-pira ionrinttni” (Tol. Col. 117) the 
examples ‘Tolkdppiyam’ and ‘Kapilam’. This is one of the 
instances wherein Naccinarkkiniyar sides both with llampuranar 
and Cenavaraiyar when both of them differ in their opinion. 

Note 5. — In Cenavaraiyam the sentence ‘Aku-peyar eluvdy- 
verriimai-mayakkam-dialdn mtii kurindr-enrdrdl Uraiydciriyar- 
eniif is found. This sentence is not found in the Naraasivaya 
Mudaliyar^s Ilampuranam edition. But Naccinarkkiniyar states at 
the last sutra of this chapter ‘1-v-v-dku-peyarkal eluvdy-verrumai 
mayakkam-enru unarka’. If he had stated this after meeting the 
objections raised by Cenavaraiyar against llampuranar, it would 
have been correct. 
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115. s\GS>iSii^rtM 

/S/S&u:i QuiT(T^3Ti3J^ip piliQLcrr'd 0!ih 

esii^liUi'p l 3 iS ^sQuir^sir sfuLu-^ui 
^uuim- L9ssrQsi s/r'Ssu 

Qa]pg):<35iU) LOQ^il® p QuappSu Qs>iSm(8lM. 

Avail Cun 

Taiiam porul-iayir ranwioUi dvanalum 
Oppil zaliydr piriili-ponil cuttahnn 
A-p-pan pinave niivahin kdlai 
verriimai niarunkir pdrral ventum. 

They are of two kinds; one denoting those that are 
connected with them and the other denoting those that are not 
connected with them. If there is any deviation in the literature, 
they should be taken into account. 

Note . — This sutra deals with another kind of classification 
of dknpeyar. I think that Hatiaiu—ponil-myir-mjnmotn civanal’ 
and Ajahallaksand are identical and oppil-valJydr-piritu-pQrtil- 
cuttal and Jahallaksand are identical. The fourth line, in my 
opinion should be a different siitra dealing with Jaha'd-agahal- 
laksand. Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it as a 
separate sutra, but they interpret verrtunai as case-suffix instead 
of deviation. Teyvaccilaiyar takes all the four lines as one sutra 
and states that dknpeyar is of four kinds: — taiiam-porul-vayir- 
civanal, iammotu civanal, oppil-vaUydr-cuttal and piritii-poruU 
ciittal and interprets lerruinai to be the case-suffix. Cenavaraiyar 
also takes all the four lines into one siitra and takes a-p 
pdnpinave to be the adjunct of verrumai. 

1 16. SmpiLj LD5UpQ(^Q QsiiArsniffl 

&.eirQmesr Qaarifflu ejisssririff;^ 

Alavu niraiyu m-avarrotu kol-vali 
Ula-v-ena tnolipa t-unarntici nore. 

Learned men say that words denoting measures and 
weights are taken with them. 

Ex. (1) Kuruni kotu. 

[Give me a kuruni (four measures of corn)]. 

(2) Oru cer kotu. 

[Give me one seer (of oil, etc.)]. 

Note 1. — These are cases oi jahad-agahal~laksanCi. In order 
to serve as an introduction to this I think we should take the 
fourth line of the previous sutra as a separate one. 
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Note 2. — Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar think that the 
words denoting numbers are not akupeyar] they have said so 
perhaps because similar words in Sanskrit denote both numbers 
and numerical objects. Civananamunivar condemns them. 
I agree with Civananamunivar, 

117. Q&TIB^ QI&)60 QaigillSip Q/S!T^fS^EI 

Sltofrips/p fSiJjsOir ^mriTiipstsriT QlsirfSfrQeO, 

Kilanta v-alla vefu-pita ionrinun 
Kilantaiar rjyala n-unarntanar kolale. 

If, anything not mentioned here appears in literature, it 
should be taken into account on the lines chalked above. 

Ex. yal kettdn. 

(He listened to the notes of ydl) 

(Here the instrument ydl is put for its notes.) 

Ydnai vanidn. 

(Elephant-like person came.) 

(Here the word ydnai refers to a person resembling 
it.) 

Note — This sutra suggests that the kinds of metonymy are 
so varied that they have not been mentioned in an exhaustive 
manner in the 114th sutra. 

V erru mai- mayankiy al ends. 
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AN INSCRIBED POT FROM NANDURU 


BY 

Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, m.a. 

The existence of the inscribed earthenware pot which forms 
the subject of this paper was first signified to me some months 
ago by Pandit Veturi Prabhakara Sastri of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. He also gave me for ins- 
pection two photographs of the pot, and then, at ray particular 
request, he arranged for the pot being brought over to Madras 
for further examination and study. I took fresh photographs of 
the pot and impressions of the short inscription on it and these 
are now being published. I have often discussed with Mr. Pra- 
bhakara Sastri the questions centering round this inscribed pot and 
I owe many suggestions to him. 

Provenance : — The pot now belongs to the Sarada- 
nikelana, a w'ell-known girls’ school maintained in the city 
of Guntur by Mr. Unnava Lakshminarayana, Bar-at-Iaw and 
his wife, Mrs. Lakshmi Bai. It was discovered at Nanduru 
some three to four years ago — more precise information 
regarding the time of discovery has not reached me— -in the 
course of a digging for what is known as pCiti-mamm, lit. earth 
from ruins, for use in rice-fields; the workmen came upon what 
looked like the remains of an old brick wall, which turned out to 
be a brick encasement for the pot which forms the subject of 
this paper; it is owing to this encasement that the pot has been 
recovered entire, except for a small fracture near the mouth. I 
am not in a position to give any measurements relating to the 
size of the encasement or of the bricks comprising it. Nor have 
I seen the platter-like Iid which is said to fit the mouth of the pot 
exactly. Some ashes are said to have been found in the pot at 
the time of the discovery, they do not seem to have been preserv- 
ed and no information is forthcoming about the nature of the 
ash. 

Nanduru is a village in the Bapatla Taluq of the Guntur dis- 
trict, ten miles to the north of Bapatla, the Taluq centre. It is 
about 20 miles S. W. of Bhattiprolu, the find spot of the celebrat- 

IX— 13 
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ed Bhattiprolu caskets, and about seven miles due VV. of 
Tsandavolu, which, under the name of Dhanadapura, was once 
the capital of the Velanadu kings. 

Measurements'. In shape, the poUooks very much like one 
of the big burial urns recovered from A^diccanallur and Perum- 
beir and preserved in the Madras Museum. The height of the 
pot is 51- ", its circumference is 11" near the mouth and 16 " at 
the level of the inscription, and a little more, somewhat lower, at 
its widest. The bottom is rounded and the pot cannot be easily 
seated erect without other support. Three simple lines, rather 
deeply incised, two above and one below the inscription, are the 
only ornamental features on the pot, besides the repetition of the 
double-line (in raised strands) a little higher up near the mouth, 
the two lines being in either case separated by 2/10", The clay 
has been well and uniformly burnt and presents a dull brown 
appearance. The inscription is in clear Brahmi characters of the 
second or third century A. D. The space between the linear bands 
above and below the inscription has a mean width of about 
8/lOths of an inch, but all the letters except two extend above or 
below the bands, one of the ligatures extending both ways and 
measuring nearly 1^4/10". The inscription is just about 6" long 
and thus occupies much less than half the circumference of the 
pot. The letters are quite clear and must have been engraved 
when the pot was still wet, before its being fired. 

The inscription'. The style of writing adopted in this short 
inscription reminds us forcibly of the remarks of Buhler on the 
script of the inscriptions from Jaggayyapetta, and may now be 
compared with the inscriptions from Nagarjuni-konda.i The 
sign that looks like a visarga and yet differs from it so much by 
the insertion of a curve between the two dots is, 1 think meant 
for a stop. It occurs at the end of each of the two words com- 
prising the inscription.^ 1 read the inscription directly from the 
pot and from mechanical reproductions of it as follows; — 

a ya ma ni / pm sti ka / 

In “a the length is indicated by a slight stroke on the right 
side of the vertical of the letter; I do not think that the dot 
below the left short vertical has any significance. The letter na 

1. Ind. Pal. Sec. 20 C; El. XX, p. 11, XXI, pp. 61 ff. 

2. The curve alone is used as a stop in Nagarjuni-konda G II 
1 1. El. xxi plate opp, p. 62. 
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(in in), it may be noted, is intermediate in form between the two 
forms of na illustrated by Bnhler in his tables (III 1. 20) from 
Junnar and Jaggayyapetta; the letter sometimes shows a loop in 
the Nagarjuni-konda inscriptions.^ 

A dot over the left vertical arm of prii falls on the lower one 
of the two lines above the inscription. I neglect this dot like 
the one under a noticed before, I may add that three or four 
similar dots are found on the uninscribed surface of the pot, a 
fact which supports the surmise that these dots do not form part 
of the inscription. The ligature sti is of rare occurrence; but 
there seems to be no room for doubt about its reading. Note 
that the i sign starts on the left vertical of sta. 

To take up the word prusHka first. The w^ord in this form 
is uncommon and I am not aware of any other instance of its 
use in literature or epigraphy. But I think it may be safely con- 
nected with priisfa, a wmrd known to Amarasiihha {prnsta-p’iis- 
tosita dagdhe- \ll, i. 99) in the sense of ‘burnt’. An analogous 
formation to prustika is furnished by the word varttikd derived in 
the UnMi-suiras from vrt wnth the addition of the termination 
tikmn^ Prustika would, if what has been said so far is correct, 
mean literally anything that is burnt. Though it may thus con- 
ceivably mean a pot, I think it is meant to apply to the contents 
of the pot, the relics of some person preserved in it. 

If this interpretation of the second word is correct, the first 
should naturally give the name of the person whose relics w^ere 
thus preserved. The name as we read it is Ayamani. Consider- 
ing the provenance of the pot, one is tempted to say that this 
word, Aryamani, shows the pot to be the reliquary of no less a 
person than the celebrated Buddhist divine Aryadeva. It is of 


1. El. XX plate facing p. 16. C 3, 1. 4 hirana] also A.S.W.I. 
V PI. li. Kanheri No. 2 1.2, and several examples in No. 15. See 
also Burgess — Amaravati and Jaggayyapettah PI. Lx. ii. No. 2. 1.2. 

Pandit Prabhakara Sasti’i is, however, inclined to read this 
letter as ni He thinks that the correct reading of this and the pre- 
ceding letter is muni. The u in mu is by no means distinct, but 
there seems to be a slight extension towards the right of the cross 
stroke of ma faintly visible to the naked eye on the pot and seen 
also in one of the photographs, though many carefully prepared 
impressions did not get it in. He also suggests that if it is not 
muni, it may be mati. 

2. Unodi-sutras — ed., Dr. T. R. Chintamani, Part ii, Sutra 419. 
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some interest to note, in this connection, that, to this day in 
the Krishna and Guntur districts, there are said to be found 
families with the significant names Ayyadevara, which, together 
with other family names like Thera and Buddharaja, indicates 
that these families, now Hindu, might be the representatives of 
the ancient Buddhist houses of the Andhra country. 

The family name Ayyadevara is of special significance, for it 
is just another form of Aryadeva. Another fact, perhaps worth 
noting, is the testimony of the Nagarjuni-konda inscriptions! to 
the constant intercourse between the Andhra country and Ceylon 
in the second and third centuries A, D,, and Ce 5 don is said to 
have been the original home of Aryadeva. 

We should not omit to note some difficulties in the way of 
treating the pot as the reliquary of Aryadeva's remains. The 
name in our inscription is Arymmani; the Buddhist divine is 
generally known as Aryadeva, and the Chinese sources call him 
Deva Pusa; this means really that the name by which the Chinese 
called him was Deva, because Pusa is a common term they 
applied to all patriarchs. ^ On the other hand all the terms Ary a, 
Deva, and Mani are honorifics, and it is possible that the same 
person might have been meant by different combinations of these 
terms. Another point is that the containers of relics are more 
often of stone, crystal or steatite, often a number of vases and 
caskets one within another, the whole being deposited safely 
beneath a stupa. The use of earthenware pots is however, not 
altogether unknown; one earthen bowl and three inscribed jars 
containing relics have been reported from Bhojpur;^ and inscrib- 
ed bricks containing Buddhist suttas have also been found.^ 
Then the language of our inscription seems to be more Sanskri- 
tised than is usual in such inscriptions in the mixed dialect; 
the form dya for drya is known in some other instances, like 
Aya KarkuhastaS and Aya Bhadukiya;® but prustikd is a good 
Sanskrit word as we have seen. With Nagarjuna and Arya- 
deva, however, begins the full tide of Mahayana, when Sanskrit 
came into use. Lastly, the inscriptions on the relic caskets more 

1. EL XX, p. 23. 

2. Edkins - Chinese Buddhism, p. 77; Watters-Fwon Chwang. 

3. Luders - List of Brahmi inscriptions. 676-78 and 680. 

4. JASB. 1896, p. 101 ; El xxi, pp. 193 ff. 

5. Luders 58. 

6. IHd, 367. 




1 he Inscription. 


By the kind courtesy of the Editor of 
the Bharati, Madras. 


j. o. R. M- 
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often give only the name in the genitive case of the person whose 
relics are preserved without employing any word signifying relics 
— as the word pnistika does in this case; but here again instances 
of the mention of relics are not unknown and the words sanra 
and dhdtii are found employed in some inscriptions from relic 
caskets.^ 

Aryadeva is well-known as the pupil of Nagarjuna and the 
author of many works. He was a native, most probably of 
Ceylon, 2 but seems to have spent much of his life in the mainland 
of India. Yuan Chwang mentions his connection with several 
places in India, but there is nothing so far known, except Arva- 
deva being the disciple of Nagarjuna, that brings him into any 
very close relation with the Andhra ccmntry. In view of this and 
in view of the difficulties already noticed, it may be doubted if 
our pot can y^et be accepted as the reliquary^ of Ary^adevafs 
remains.^ But the suggestion seemed worth making in view of 
the other evidence cited above. This evidence is late and in- 
conclusive; it must be left to future research to confirm or dis- 
prove the suggestion put forward here tentatively. 


1. Swat Relic Vase Inscription, Jalalabad Vase Inscription 
and another inscription dated 146 A.D. on a box lid — Corpus Ins- 
criptiomm Indicariim, ii p. 4, 52, and 152. El. ii pp. 326, 328 
(Bhattiprolu) ; ASSI. I. p. 86, No. 47 (Amaravati). Of all these, 
only the inscription of 146 A. D. furnishes a close analogy to our 
record, being the interment of the relics of a Sramana. The rest 
relate to the relics of the Buddha. 

2. Or South India Watters, i, 321 ; Beal, v, 190, n. 76. 

3. For Aryadeva see Watters - Yuan-Chwang index, s. v. 
Deva, and corresponding passages in Beal - Buddhist Records, in 
particular, i. 189, n, 76. A short metrical work on Mahay’ana ethics 
by Aryadeva \vas recovered and published by H. P. Sastri, in 1898- 
J.A.S.B. ii, pp. 175-84. Aryadeva’s Catussatika ed. also by H. P. 
Sastri. Memoirs ASB. iii (8) pp. 449-514. Again by’ A^'idhu- 
sekhara Bhattacarya, Part II only — Visvabharati Series No. 2 
(1931). The Sdtasastra, a short treatise of Aryadeva on logic, has 
been recovered and published by Tucciin his Pre-Digndga Bud- 
dhist Texts on Logic. Gaekwad’s Oriental S.eries Voi. 49. See 
also I.H.Q, 1933, pp, 978-9 for a discussion on Ary^adeva’s birth- 
place. Kuangpai-lun in Watters, xx, i, 362. 




REALISM IN INDIAN ART 


BY 

C. SlVARAMAMURTI, B.A., (HONS.), 

Madras 

The cry of ‘ go back from nature ' has now pervaded Indian 
atmosphere and created an Indian Art quite unconscious and 
ignorant of and hence totally dissociated from nature. The say 
that nature is no good and that the ideal artist should rise above 
her is a tacit though honourable way of admitting the inimitable- 
ness of God’s creation. The human hand, however much aided 
by instruments, falls short of portraying the sublime spirit of God 
in nature. But that does not and should not in any way dis- 
courage an artist from depicting nature as true as his ability 
could allow him to do it. It is only the degree of perfection 
that makes the artist felt as great or small. Whatever people 
might feel regarding the opinions of Ruskin on art — and we are 
not concerned with the opinions — it cannot be gainsaid he was 
a remarkably great aesthete, and it is interesting to note how veiy 
plain he is on the point (Art). In his Pre-Raphaelitism he asks 
us to ‘ suppose that every tree of the forest had been drawn in its 
noblest aspect, every beast in the field in its savage life — that all 
these gatherings were already in our national galleries, and that 
the painters of the present day were labouring, happily and 
earnestly, to multiply them, and put such means of knowledge 
more and more within reach of the common people’ — , and 
questions us whether ‘ that would not be a more honourable life 
for them, than gaining precarious bread by “bright effects”.’ He 
says that the painters do not think it to be so and adds that ‘they 
think it easy, and therefore contemptible to be truthful.’ Proceed- 
ing he deplores that ‘the excuse is, however, one of lips only; for 
every painter knows that when he draws back from the attempt 
to render Nature as she is, it is oftener in cow'ardice than dis- 
dain.’ 

That this truth which Ruskin has been telling us is confined 
to England is as absurd a notion as that of Art belonging to any 
particular nation or country. As the instinct of man is artistic 
in some degree or other all the world over and as fine art was no 
monopoly of any country or clime, so also the supposition of 

The pictures in this article are reproduced by courtesy of the 
owner of the blocks, Mr, C. Sivaramamurti. 
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Ruskin that ‘ the faculties which, when a man finds in himself, 
he resolves to be a painter, are intenseness of observation and 
facility of imagination; that man is created an observer and an 
imitator; and his function is to convey knowledge to his fellow- 
men, of such things as cannot be taught otherwise than ocularly' 
holds good as truly in other parts of the world as in England, 
But this supposition is merely an ideal which many artists of 
to-day glory more in violating than in following. Criticizing 
art instructions of his day Ruskin says ‘ we begin, in all 
probability, by telling the youth of fifteen or sixteen, that Nature 
is full of faults, and that he is to improve her; but that Raphael 
is perfection, and that the more he copies Raphael the better; that 
after much copying of Raphael, he is to try what he can do him- 
self in a Raphaelesque, but yet original manner; that is to say, he 
is to try to do something very clever all out of his own head, but 
yet this clever something is to be properly subjected to Raphae- 
lesque rules, is to have a principal light occupying one-seventh 
of its space, and a principal shadow occupying one-third of the 
same; that no two people’s heads in the picture are to be turned 
the same way, and that all the personages represented are to 
possess ideal beauty of the highest order, which ideal beauty 
consists partly in a Greek outline of nose, partly in proportions 
expressible in decimal fractions between the lips and chin; but 
partly also in that degree of improvement which the youth of 
sixteen is to bestow upon God’s work in general. This 1 say is 
the kind of teaching which through various channels, Royal 
academy lecturings, press criticisms, public enthusiasm, and not 
least by solid weight of gold, we give to our young men. And 
we wonder we have no painters.’ 

The criticism of Ruskin is as true of Indian Art to-day as it 
was in England in his time. The notion that Indian Art means 
depicting of men and women with fractured bones and contorted 
bodies emaciated by perhaps an anaemia of long duration, of 
trees with their branches bereft of leaves or if depicted with 
leaves at all, with only so many as could be easily counted (which 
simplified method is perhaps one w'ay of rising above nature and 
God), of animals in all fantastic forms imaginable, the merit of 
the artist lying in his ignorance or inability to depict the real 
form of the obj'ect, has so completely taken possession of our 
modern artists’ brains that no magician or conjurer can rid them 

of it with his most herculean of efforts, much less ordinary souls 
like us. 
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Now, to go to the real state of affairs in the realm of art in 
India, we have but to visit the various famous places of our land 
that contain art-treasures of our past, and a sight of these would 
very well suffice to dispel the illusion that has taken so deep a 
root in the minds of people. During my recent visit to Maha- 
balipuram— the seaport of the Pallava monarchs of Kanci 
renowned for its ‘Seven Pagodas’ — I made a few sketches being 
struck by the very natural and realistic treatment of life, all on 
stone. The sage just near the small shrine carved in the famous 
‘Arjuna's Penance’ is one that not merely attracts attention but 
arrests it. The sculptor who carved so exquisite a figure in the 
round and who shows such a high mastery of human form can have 
nothing in common with that class of oiir modern artists who 
take a delight in flouting all notions of elementary fundamentals 
of artistic thought, convention and anatomy in their frenzy to 
rise above, and better, nature. It would be a good beginning to 
study the picture (fig. 1) in detail. The rather emaciated body 



Fig. 1. 
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of the sage exhibits the ribs partlyA The bend of the body is 
graceful and the anatoraicai structure of the body is exquisite. 

Similarly with regard to the carving of the 
pair of deer beneath the sage. The attitude 
of one of the deer reminds us of the line of 
Kalidasa wherein the animal is described 
as in the act of scratching the body. Un- 
fortunately the head of the sage lower 
down IS missing but the sitting posture that 
is just the one of Yogadaksmamurti is 
striking. It is ail natural and spontaneous 
work — nothing of the fantastic and ludi- 
crous about it. In the carving of the 
descipie carrying water for the daily ablu- 
tions of the sage (fig. 2) we find a similar 
meticulous observance of nature’s law 
in anatomy, pose etc. We have next the 
beautiful carving of the monkey group 
(fig. 3} where one of these mischievous 
creatures is engaged in removing dandrufi 
from the head of another sitting with a 
young one in its lap. Nothing can be 
more natural than this wonder piece of 
stone work that seems to breathe and 
move. Of the beauty of the elephants in 
Arjuna’s Penance’ little need be said since 





Fig. 2. 

the great group of 
even a word spoken on the point 
would be a repetition perhaps 
for the hundredth lime. The 
of the same group 
to crawl about, so 
is it. Plastic art has 
better to give than 
the exquisitely natural elephants 
in the Gajalaksmi group 


tortoise 

appears 

realistic 

nothing 



1. This marvellous piece of work reminded me at once 
of the special dictums of the Viiunidharmottara lor the proper 
representation of various objects. The emaciated body of the 
sage in stone brought home to my mind the force of the verse 

IX— 14 
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(fig. 4) in the Varaha cave. The treatment of the boar's head 



Fig. 4. 

*- __ - - __ _ _ 

The beautiful figures of the Nagas carved in the group is 
reminiscent of the lines '4:orf^?JI%crr;. The 

Gandharvas represented as flying all around and hovering above 
in the company of their lovely wives remind us of the line 

Similarly the beauty of the 
female companions of these demigods carved in stone is a com- 
mentary on the verse 
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in the Varahamurti panel (hg. 5) is equally praiseworthy. 



Fig. 5. 

Of the group of rats and the cat doing penance (fig. 6) which 





Fig. 6. 
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latter Mrs. Fyson identifies as Dadhikarna, (it is not included in 
ray sketch), little need be said; it reminds one of the sloka in the 
^isupalavadha^ where even the live cat is taken for a statue — so 
marvellous is the work of the sculptors. The group here is as 
realistic. 

It can be safely asserted that there was never a time in India 
with evidence lacking to prove Realism as the ideal of the sculp- 
tor or the painter. The figurines of the paravatas (doves) are so 
lifelike that the cat approaches them stealthily and the motion- 
less figure of the animal makes the people in the street mistake 
it for a carving like those of the birds. Again we have another 
example of this type of highly realistic representation in the 
Raghuvaitisa^ where the lions spring fiercely to kill the mighty 
elephants painted on the walls of the bathing houses on the 
banks of Sarayu only to discover that they are mere lifeless 
drawings and nothing more. The pathetic verse in the Kavya- 
prakasa^ where the parrot is described as complaining to the 
pictures of the king and the others of the indifference shown to 
it by the princess and so on is but another example of this extra- 
ordinary realistic treatment in painting and sculpture that makes 
even beasts and birds mistake them for live ones. 

In the Knndamala of Dingnagacarya we have the statement 
that there can be no Bimba without a Pratibimba.^ Even the 
reflection of Sitfi in the water is spoken of as Pratikrti which 


w ^ II §. V. HI, 51. 

N. B . — Unless there was a realistic treatment of subjects there 
could be no mistaking of a live cat for a carving however motion- 
less it might be. 

2- mitqr: i 

Raghu. XVI. 16. 

3. ^ ft cjwft 

w fFKFT%%?nwfq i 

II IC. P. X. Ullasa. 

^ T^FT I Act IV. 
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term is strictly applied to a picture; but the reason is not far 
to seek. Every picture and especially a Viddha Citra (u e., a 
portrait) should be like the reflection in a mirror as the Sthavira- 
valicarita puts it.^ The sloka of the Navasahasahkacarita 

5 r%^qi!T^ 5 €R^ii^cr (I vii 


which talks of the picture resembling the original exactly like 
the reflection of the moon in the water the original in the sky 
gives out percisely the same idea. 


It is evident from the RaghuvaiTi.sa,^ the TilakamanjarP and 
other works in Sanskrit that it was customary in ancient India 
for the pictures of princes and princesses to be sent all round the 
land to the courts of various kings, for fixing up marriages 

according to the dictum of ‘ L This 
method of choosing a princess by seeing her picture would be an 
impossibility if there were no resemblance between the drawing 
and the original. We have subtle diflerentiation in the ^ilpa 

1. ^ 3^5q;cf^Tif)srTfcr%r^(l^ 1 

r. i34. 

Compare the Silpa text 

Abhilasitarthacintamani. 



^ strut: !i 

Navasahasahkacarita, XV. 7 


2. fR?r?#cTPfq: 

sr«T?iqft’iCR ?:r 5 i^RT; ii xviri 53. 


3. ir 


1 T. M.p. 15. ^ ^ '' 


T%5?;qn% 1 t. m. p. 138. 
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texts between Viddha and Aviddha pictures^ The former re- 
present that class of pictures that exactly resemble the originals 
being portraits of a high order while the latter represent a class 
of imaginary drawings not strictly realistic. This latter group of 
pictures merely give an idea of the thing represented and nothing 
more. If realistic painting cannot be conceded as having been 
in existence in old India passages like the one in the Tilaka- 




T. M. p. 133. 
f tru: 


f^^rr: I T. M. p. 263. 

H^fqiiri 3 m 1 
qqi ^?T 3 rqqqT ^Fvit 
^q^qri JlffclTT^ (I 

Vasantavilasamahakavya, p. 75. 

cf. ¥r|: sicfTfRRqf^qRcr: siter | 

q^ofqT: g^c§qr^R 5 qpq qrr^qr?^ II 

qrqR^DSqSJqs: qs; || 

q'r^iqqRi’iiqq 1 

qsqfqrq 5Tf^T% || 

ar^qr: qqrqq?^! I 

q^qi: I'qT^^qiqfRrTflcRi': 11 

Dharmasarmabhyudaya, IX, 32-35. 
A messenger is sent with a portrait of the Vidarbha prin- 
cess to every court including the court of Kosala. 


c/. ^qTf3f5l3'JTqq?:3^q?T?qTRTqto?r q^RR^fTqr: I 

^TT^^sqqRfqri: R^RRqrqR 11 

qqrc %3 R^q I 

Sahrdayananda, III, 17-18. 

L qf qq% srmf^q?]^ I 

T^^RRT|TtwfK^ IRl li 


Abhilasitarthacintamani. 
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manjarii ^j^ere an exact drawing of the portrait from memory is 
attempted can have no meaning. At any rate sketching from 
life would be absurd if there is no real portrayal of the features 
in a realistic way. In this connection I am reminded of the two 
pictures of Narayana^ in the Sarasvatimahal library in Tanjore 
that were so exactly similar. The painter who could show such 
a striking similarity between the two pictures could and ought to 
have brought out the likeness of the original in flesh and blood 
whom he painted originally in both his pictures. 


We need not go very far to see the truth of the above state- 
ment. We have it in the VasantavilasamahakavyaS that the 
minister weeps at the sight of the statue of his mother. So 
realistic is it that it moves him to tears. As against all this we 
have bad pictures with their blemishes hidden by paint described 
in the Padataditaka.4 Sita is carried away into the forest as it 
were and forgets herself when seeing the pictures illustrating 
Rama’s life on the walls of the royal palace at Ayodhya and takes 
them all to be realistic and Kama has to remind her of the fact 
she is looking at pictures; s and this talks eloquently of the very 


I p, 319. 



2. Narayana who belongs to the 18th century is the author of 
^abdabhusana and Sabdamanjarl and two portraits of his in 
miniature are painted on the first pages of the MSS of the two 
works preserved in the Tanjore library. They possess a remark- 
able and striking resemblance. 

I ^ I cr^ m ^ 

1 ^Rtn ^ ? 

I etc. p. 97 . 

The statue is a carving in wood. 


4. 

5 . 



I 


^TNl^lT II p. 31. 
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natural treatment in the paintings that serve as a contrast to the 
ugly pictures loaded with paint to please the crude taste of the lay 
public that is easily carried away by colour — 

The extraordinary skill required of an artist to execute 
pictures in such a clever way is very well given out in the passage 
in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin^ — it is a pity that it happens 
to be motheaten and worn out to the utmost limit and therefore 
fragmentary in its printed form — wherein the sculptor replaces 
the broken hand of Sesasayivisnu in Mahabalipuram so dexter- 
ously that nothing of it could be seen as having been repaired. 
That great feat of an artist — painting one’s self — in which many 
an artist of the west has delighted, and of which we have 
examples like the paintings of Rembrandt, of Wilson, of Sir 
Joshua and a host of others, all by themselves, appears to have 
been a favourite pastime with the painter even in India as we see 
in the Padyacudamanis and elsewhere. In the Avadanakalpalata 


I 

1 I 

I I 

njm — 1 ^ I 

Uttararamacarita, Act I. 

In the last line Rama also feels the realism of the pictures. 

1 - 



d'mqlTST 55Tl5^Rzr?[Tftr ^r. , 



T%5q,..KtcfT^^flr3tTTrrq .. 

(^T#)^R?r: %Rrq 

etc, p. 8. 

2. I 

xji n iv. 72. 

cf, %qT i qrai 

i%4n4 ijfr V xf% I 

^Tlxfcr: T%T^ ?’ fT% I 
qMqffrqj’' IT% I 


Dasakumaracarita, p. 107, N. S, edii. 
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of Ksemendra even Buddha is reported to have done his own 
portrait, i 

A painting like the one described in the sloka of the Brhat- 
kathamanjari 

^ gvq mj \ 

Bif Bif^q^nq^ 5 rtfif 35 i#q?rr: w ix. 1305-1306. 

cannot but go recognised;^ and we have instances of people recog- 
nising portraits by a mere look as in the RatnavalP, the Srhgara- 


1- cicfto^RrqqT I 

5iqqR. qifl'qtd: q^ 11 

A. K. L., Vol. I, Pallava VII. 62. 
2. Recognition of the original by a look at the figure is found 
in the verse — 

3qR f^qqi ^ ll 



%4 qif^i-%qT^qT fqf^qr n 


Brhatkathamanjarl, X. 202-3. 

ft I ?r^rq5qfq5n# i (qfq^q- 

^5iqq =q m R fqqrt !^Fiftqnr j f% 3 ?^ ^qg^ijfr- 

^?qqrf^i I Rq?qT f^ ! 

Act II. 

Cf. Later Sagarika recognises her own portrait drawn by 
Susangata on the same picture board. 

frFTftqpT~( Wrqq ^rT% ! ?qqnq^n%%crT 1 

Cf. Later even the fool of a Vidusaka recognises the picture 
as that of his friend the King. 

r%|qq?: — ! qq^ ! f^i qq^ i q:?f5Ri??iqr ^%crJ3f i 
?q^qrq#r%?r: | ^s?q; fiJrqriqsqqt^q A^qcr j 

IX— 15 
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tilaka^ and the Viddhasalabhanjika.2 The pictures should haye 
been very striking for the fool of a Vidusaka in the Viddha- 

m ^3TTW!%‘^r if p. 142. 

I 13;^ dF^I^T I 13;q|fq 

^rrn^sfr 1 ^3;'^r =srrwrrf|ql- 1 Q;q 

JITF 1 13 ;’^ ?FT?T I 

?cr^r — \ 

) dit f^F%3 ^F#r5rrirnfr^rdTfddT??ftsf 

dT W SF?I^ fF% I 

?:r5FF — %5q5r% d^T% 1 

5[RTr“~«rf^ td: [% 3d4r%f<f^5 1 

MtsFF^) 

Q?^T 3d: ^>drd5dddt'rfd5% 3TT]%%dT I 

TiPsTF — fddfjl^RTFF^ d 3d^dli5d. | (dTdf^'d^fd) %^d- 

d^d?dd:dFd7;?ri%^«dF I stIF ! 

'dg^d^d^ ^dd Fdd ^r^F 


"^dpd ddlfd ddFdgg^fd^JdTJd d3; I 
^?3T 4dH ^3^=d, 5d%I^ d: d5§Fjrddl’- 
ddi d#FdT df^ ddld^'^dd^d^dld' 11 
Td^d^:--( ^?Idflr ) dFT 3^dT' ^dMd^ I (f^fddd) .ddg-, 
^F 3TT'^7ddFdd f^ddF3dsp^ JJJdTfddfd dlL dFT fd^r^r-** 
dffsddd :dRdF% I dT d TO Id fdl 3TTF'^F%lfcF 

d 

d^fJF dd l f^RddS dFdd: f^dd^dJ | ( ) ddfe- 

'I ^ fdlR^ m dCd^dl dq«d ^«Edd I 
TO — ddff ftddd^; I 

^ ?!f ^ ^ff ^ 
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lalabhaajika to fecognise so easily all of theito painted in the 
palace. 


The Mrcchakatika says that imitation is the general rule 
with craftsmenji but it can be safely said, judging from the 
frescoes and sculptures of the best period of Indian art that we 
have all over India, that mere imitation of another's work was 
not attempted by good workmen, though the less skilful 
ones might have resorted to such means. The land where 


is an ideal can never have an exceptional dictum 
in the realm of painting. If there was imitation in the case of 
skilled workmen it was an imitation of nature which well 
accounts for the passages that talk of light and shaded and the 
like — matters of technique all evolved and got at in attempts at 
trying to represent nature as faithfully as possible. So our pain- 
ters of old could not have been grand-children^ of nature but her 
sturdy children; and to justify our conviction we have the exqui- 
site carving at Mahabalipuram of a highly fascinating and char- 
mingly realistic milking group whose very striking natural beauty 
and skill in execution compelled me to take a note of it on my 


Km — ( snwJTcm) m m 


1- TO 

1! ActX. 34. 


2 . 

I Tilakamahjari, p. 135. 

The use of the words difiakaraprabheva and vyakta is signi- 
ficant. It is not abstract light but real sunlight giving sharp relief 
to the features and forming cast shadows that is referred to. 


3. Archdeacon Fisher, in one of his letters that has not been 
printed, says, “I have just met with the following observation in 
Leonardo da Vinci, ‘One painter ought never to imitate the manner 
of any other, because in that case he cannot be the child of nature, 
hut the grand-child.'”— Constable sometimes called imitators 
“Poachers on other men's grounds,” Life of Constable, p. 286. 
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picture-pad. This representation (fig. 7) which reminds me of 



the verse 

fqqcrqq^qi 5[g|qiRg^r 

|;fl ^ll 

1. The Sanskrit Poems of Playura, edited by G. P. 
Quackenbos, Indo-Iranian series, p. 235. 
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US 


is really worthy of the most realistic school of painters and 
sculptors. The carving of the old cowherd (fig. -8) in the com- 


pany of what appears like his 
is again a fascinating study. 
Any master may be proud of 
the baby boy on the shoulder 
of the old man, sniigly seated 
and dreaming sweet childish 
dreams of innocence. 

Light and shade or rather 
ch iaroscuro as it is technically 
called in the artists’ world is 
a factor to which considerable 
attention has been paid by our 
ancients. This is an outcome 
of the desire to faithfully repre- 
sent the volume or the third 
dimension on a plane surface 
like the board or the .canvas. 
This was done either with a 
single colour, «‘.e„ monochrome 
or with different colours as we 
have it given in the Abhilasitar- 
thacintamani and Sivatattva- 
ratnakara.i xhe oldest authority 
on this point is the Mahabharata 
where the possibility of highly 
realistic representation by 
means of light and shade in 
pictures is referred to in the 
verse quoted by Ksmendra in hi; 
Vyasa's knowledge of various arts 


daughter and grand-children, 



Fig. 8. 


Kavikanthabharana to show 
including painting. 


^^1% I 


1* I 
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Fdl owing it Hemacandra repeats the quotation in his 
Kavyanusasana. Dhanapala has a passage in the Tilakamanjarii 
where he talks of light and shade in colours bringing out the 
effect of relievo. The use of the word Dinakaraprabhem pra- 
kasiiavyakianimnonnaiavibhagd is significant especially when it 
shows us that the painters of old India had observed the play of 
lighten forms and the effect of light and shadows thereby. 
There are other passages from Sanskrit literature talking of the 
directions and forms of shadows, etc. that bear testimony to the 
very keen and accurate study of nature in ancient India; and 
with all this mass of evidence for it it cannot be so easily said 
that chiaroscuro was a sealed book to our forefathers. A look 
at the frescoes of India from any quarter, Ajanta, Bagh, 
^ittannavasal or Tanjore would reveal how well the principles of 
perspective and foreshortening were mastered. The talk of 
Ksayavrddhi in the ^ilpa texts is actually shown in practice on 
the walls in these places. 

From the foregoing pages it is evident what was the ideal of 
our ancients in the pictorial world. Their attempt was at realistic 
treatment. Of course there are conventions in all spheres and 
certain conventions there are in painting too. Representation of 
the three worlds being the aim of the artists of our land, and the 
forms of the divine ones, etc. being beyond the reach of our 
mortal eye, canons and descriptions regarding their form, etc. 
laid down by seers had to be strictly followed. The mockery of 
an independent spirit in such a holy sphere as this was dispensed 
with. But individual genius could make the picture or image 
felt by its striking nature and individuality in no way opposing the 
conventions within whose limits it had been worked. But in re- 
presenting the world around them the artists were absolutely free 
and their treatment was quite realistic. The drawings of ele- 
phants, ducks etc. are examples. 

In conclusion it is only to be regretted that modern art in 
India should so recklessly present all sorts of anaemic and asth- 
matic patients if not consumptive ones, not in poses like abhaiiga 
or atibhanga, tribhaiiga, etc. but as^avakrabhaiigas — all in the 
complacent belief that this is equal to or directly connected with 
the noble pictures of the past. In this case nothing better can 
be done than drawing the attention of the producers of this sort 
of modern art to the few lines of criticism of an eminent artist of 


1, Tilakamanjari, p. 135, 
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the west levelled against some of his contemporaries losing 
themselves in illusory joys of having approached the old masters 
through rotten productions of theirs in a wretched imitative 
style. “Those who are old enough to compare the present state 
of painting, among us, with what it was before the continent was 
thrown open to our artists, cannot but have misgivings as to the 
advantage of foreign travel to British students. If, as it may be 
feared, we are more, and more losing sight of. nature,, it may be 
less owing to the influence, of the National Gallery,, than to the 
example from, a broad of, I will not call it imitation but mimicry 
of early art. This is so easy a, thing to succeed in, and.is.so, well 
calculated to impose on ourselves and others, a belief that we 
possess the spirit of the primitive ages of art, that we cannot too 
carefully guard against its seduction. The purity of. heart be- 
longing to childhood is, no doubt, as desirable to the painter as 
to the Christian, but we do not acquire this by merely imitating 
the lisp of infancy." J 



1. Life of Constable, p. 84. 


Note : — This note is added by me to remove certain misappre- 
hensions that might arise regarding realism in Indian Art. Realism 
does not mean photographic fidelity. Similarly idealism cannot be 
a monstrous torture of realism. Idealism is realism perfect and 
graceful. A study of Pallava, Cola, Hoysala and other phases of 
art would instil in one a reverence for such an idealistic realism. 
The bronzes of South India of the best period are perfectly idealis- 
tic with no outrage on realism. Indian figures are gracefully 
rounded in shape, nerves, projecting bones and muscles being 
avoided in representation according to certain Indian conventions 
laid down in Silpa texts. And that creates a gulf of difference 
between Indian and Western (Greek, etc.) art besides other differ- 
ences too numerous for mention in this short note. 

The best specimens of Indian art are not opposed to this sort 
of idealistic realism. Orissan ivories represented by such excellent 
specimens as ‘Tortoise" and ‘Krishna’ ( Plate LXXII I Fig. A and B. 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon by V. A. Smith) which 
are described by Sir George Watt as ‘a wonder fnl creation’ and 
‘an exquisite piece of work’ respectively, the work of the gilpins, 
temple architects and carvers of temple cars of South India, and 
some of the exquisite paintings of modern masters like Dr. A. N. 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose may be said to represent modern Indian 
art continuing the traditions of the past. “The Cloud Messenger’ 
and ‘Tear-drop on the lotus leaf’ of Dr, A. N. Tagore, the 
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‘Svayamvara of Damayanti’, ‘Gandhari' and ‘Agni the Fire-god' 
by Nandalal Bose, ‘Curiosity' of D. P. Roy Chowdhury, ‘My lamp 
goes out every time' of Charuchandra Roy and ‘The spider's web' 
of Samarendranath Gupta, to mention a few, are typically Indian, 
are at once realistic and decorative, and breathe the fragrance of 
ancient Indian Art. Realism must well be conceded in these 
pictures when it is conceded in D. G. Rossetti's and Burne-Jones’s 
pictures of the Pre-Raphaelite School. H. Majumdar has some 
really charming pictures published in the albums that go in his 
nameijand Indian sculpture is well represented by the works of such 
eminent men as D. P, Roy Chowdhury, Karmarkar and Mhatre. 
Some of the excellent pictures of Ravi Varma and Raja Raja 
Varma form South India's contribution to modern art. But all 
these are supposed to be western in spirit. For every one good 
picture we have ten bad pictures in the art field and they have to 
be carefully weeded out. 



B'lVE-STAGES OF PRE-VEDIC DETERMINATIVE- 
COMPOUND-ACCENTUATION AS SURMISED BY 

THE HISTORIC SURVIVALS OF THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN SANSKRIT. 

BY 

C. R. Sankaran, B.A., (Hons,) Dip. in German, 
Research Student in Sanskrit, 

University of Madras. 

(Continued from p. 351, Vol. VIII, Part IV.) 

At the next slage^ [i.e. the fourth one) of determinative- 
compound-accentuation, the accent was further shifted to the 
initial syllable of the second member as the following sutras 
coming under the — 

(P. VI, 2, 111.) show. 

(P. VI, 2, 122.) 

dvi-karhsah] tri-karhsahj dvi-manthah| tri-manthah| 
dvi-surpah| dvi-payyah| dvi-kandah] 

(P. VI, 2. 123.) 

brahmana-salam| 

Wrm ^ (P. VI,2, 124.) 

sausami-kantham | ahvara-kantham] 

(p. VI, 2, 126.) 

1. The view that the second member is more important of 
the two in the determinative compounds probably came to be 
entertained at this stage; hence was the necessity to move the 
accent to the first syllable of the second member from the last 
syllable of the first member. Although it is convenient to speak 
separately of these two stages (third and fourth), yet it should be 
borne in mind that at one time or another, during transition, the 
accent should have been wavering between the two syllables. 
There should have been also at least a subsidiary stage when the 
composition vowel appeared and bore the accent. 

IX— 16 
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putra-ckam| nagara-khetam | dadhi-katukam| 
praja-k^idaml 

(p. vi, 2 , 127 .) 

1 i 

vastra-ciram j kambala-ciram | 

(P. VI, 2, 128.) . 

I I ,1 

ghrU-palaIam| ghrta-supah| ghrla-sakam| 

(P. VI, 2, 129.) 

daksi-kulamj sandi-sudam| dandayana-sthalam] 
daksi-karsah | 

(All these are names of villages.) 

imK (P. VI, 2, 130.) 
brahmana-rajyam | ^ 

(P. VI, 2, 131.) 

arjuna-vargyah| vasiideva-paksyah | 
gq: (p. VI, 2, 132.) 

dasaki«putrah| mahisa-plitrah ] 

(P. VI, 2, 134.) 

mudga-curnamp 

q?; ^1051^1% (P. VI, 2 , 135.) 

darbha-kandam I darbha-ciram] tila-palalam| mudga- 
sdpahl mulaka-sakamj nadi-kfilam| 

(P. VI, 2, 136.) 


1. But we have ku-celam ku~rajyam for according to Katya- 
yana, the accent taught in VI, 2, 126 to VI, 2, 130 is superseded by 
the accent of the indeclinable taught in VI, 2, 2, though that rule 
stands first and these subsequent. 







2 . Another reading of the suira is =^oi’i'^^51T'’3q5rfTfL , the 
word ^34311 being the old name of qg? given by ancient grammarians. 
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darbha-kundam| ^ 

The period when the composition or the thematic vowel in 
the determinatives of Lithuanian was accented, probably repre- 
sents an intermediate stage (between the third and fourth stages 
of pre-Vedic-determinative-compound-accentuation) the deter- 
minative compounds passed through in pre-Vedic language. 

But when somehow the composition vowel in Lithuanian 
disappeared (the reason for it we do not know), the original 
primitive Indo-European logical accent of the determinative 
compound was restored — (this restoration must have been, in all 
probability quite accidental). But in Sanskrit, as later on the 
second member came to be looked upon as the more important 
of the two, the accent should have been moved further forward 
to reach the final syllable of the determinative compound; and 
slight indeed is the transition between the fourth stage and the 
last one of determinative-compound-accentuation. ^ 

The last stage of determinative-compound-accentuation is 
recorded by such sutras of Panini as are governed by the 

(P. VI, 2, 143.)^ 

1. This stage of determinative-compound-accentuation is 
very well represented by the following Vedic compounds. 

mano-yujah (Rv. I, 14, 6) ; vrtra-hanam (Rv. I, 106, 6) ; 

I " I 

puru-sprham (Rv. IX, 102, 6) ; marta-bh5janam (Rv. I, 

114, 6.) ; 

puru-taman (Rv. I, 5, 2.) 

Sayana explains the accent of the last compound as 


follows : — 


2. From the slight shift of the fourth stage of determinative- 
conipound-accentuation to a distinct displacement in the fifth stage, 
the way was not very long. Only at this last stage of determina- 
tive-compound-accentuation, must the view of the speakers of the 
pre-Vedic language that the second member is more important of 
the two in determinative compounds have taken a very definite 
shape and formed a strong prepossession. 

3. Under one o£ these sutras P. VI, 2. 

160) is read the following (JI”!. 16?) by which a-rajii 
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I have already pointed out the working of analogy in the 
sfitra (P. VI, 2, 35.)l through which some Dvandva com- 

pounds like eka-dasa accent the first member. 

There are some more sutras which reveal to us the mysteri- 
ous working of analogy in this direction 

(P. VI, 2, 34.) 
svaphalka-caitrakah | caitraka-r5dhakah| 
slni-vasuclevah] 

(P. VI, 2, 36.) 

Paniniya raudhlyah (Both the words in this compound have 
acute on the middle as formed by ^ affix) ^ 

^iS^isrcnocqisr (p, vi, 2, 37.) 

savarni-raaiidukeyauj paila-syaparneyahj vatsa-jarantah) 
I ' ' I ’ ’ I 

kapi-syaparneyah 1 stri-kumaram| kunti-suras^rahj 

avimatta-kamabaddhah | ® 


and anahah accent the last syllable in the Vedas only. In the 
vernacular, they have the accent of i.e., udatta on the first, 

(cf. it is strange that the logical accent in 

these compounds is preserved in the later Sanskrit, while in the 
earlier Vedic language it is lost. The next sutra ordains the end- 
acute of certain compounds in which the first member is a negative 
particle ; but this being optional, the alternative accent is that of 
the indeclinable as taught by P. VI, 2, 2. 

(fqilM P. VI, 2, 161.) 

a-kartal a-karta| anannain| an-annam( 

a-tiksnam] a-tiksnamj a-sucihj a-sucihj 
This shows that the logical accent did not completely lose 
its hold even in these compounds. 

1. Vide “Accentuation in Sanskrit Determinative Com- 
pounds ” J.O.R.M. Volume VIII, Part II, page 144. 

2. Aufrecht, Accentu compositorum Sanscriticorum, p. 9. 

3. ddsa-vastar (Rv. I, 1, 7.) probably represents the type of 
these compounds in the Rgvedic period, if we adopt Sayana's ex- 
planation of the accent of this compound. Sayana says here— 
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The compounds like eka-dasa, which themselves were accen- 
ted on the analogy with the older determinative compounds of 
the adjectivally descriptive class, more especially with Dvigus, 
probably had in their turn further analogical influence over com- 
pounds like sini-vasudevah so that the latter too came to retain 
the accent of the first member. 

It ought to be remembered that an ideal Dvandva compound 
normally accents both the members (in other words, such a com- 
pound is a loose one) since both the members are equally Im- 
portant. This principle is recognised in the following sutra of 
Panini. 

^ (P. VI, 2, 141.) 
indra-varunau (Rv. 1. 35, 1.) 
dyava-prthivi (Rv. X, 63, 9.)^ 

(Compare what Madhavabhatta says in his Rgvedanukra- 
mani Part I, i, iii, 9.) 

II 

[In this connection, it ought to be remembered that by the 
expression ‘ideal Dvandva compounds', I mean those compounds 
which, being the commonest and earliest type of the old Dvan- 
dvas, are roughly brought under Wackernagel's first two stages of 
the Dvandva compound formation {Vide Altindische Grammalik 
II. 1 sections 63-68. p. 150-162. See also Macdonell's Vedic 
Grammar — Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tums-kunde. Sections 259-266. p. 155-158.)] 

For the sake of convenience I give below some typical exam- 
pies of the seven stages. 

I 

But Macdonell's interpretation of the compound is different (Vide 
p. 8 Macdonell's, “ A Vedic Reader for Students"). 

1, The compound Indrd-brhaspati (Rv. IV, 49, 5.) has three 

accents for the second member, brhaspati of this compound is itself 
a double-accented one (see my paper on “ Double-accented com- 
pounds " to be published shortly in the Madras University Journal.) 
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I. mitra-varuna (Rv. 1, 2, 9; 3, 56, 7b; 10, 64, 5 b.) 

II. miti4-varunabhyam (Rv. V, 51, 9, MS. 1, 3, 7.) 

(Barlholomae, Indogennanische Forschiingen 20, 168 

Anzeiger, regards these Dvandvas as abbreviations by dropping 
the common ending in the first member. This retention of the 
commonest ending of the first member, that of the nom. acc., 
unaltered in other cases and in derivatives is analogous to the 
usage of jeder-manns for jedes-manns in German. 

III. indra-pusnoh (Rv. I, 162, 2.) 

IV. indra-vayu (Rv. VII, 90. 7b; I, 14, 3; 23, 2; 3; 139, 1.) 

V. alio-ratrani (Rv. X, 190, 2c.) 

VI. uktha-sastrani (VS. 19, 28.) 

This class of compounds is found in abundance in later 
sariihitas like the Vajasaneyi and the Taittiriya Sarhhilas. 

VII. ista-purtam (AV. VI, 123, 2d .) 2 
ista-purtena (Rv. X, 14, 8.) 
krta-krtam (AV. XIX, 9, 2.)] 

We have so far traced the five stages of determinative-com- 
pound-accentuation. Strictly speaking, there should have been 
another stage also. At one time, the retention, in the compound, 
of the word-accent of the second member was probably felt as 
quite sufficient. I believe .that the following sutras of Panini 
may perhaps warrant such an assumption. 

(P. VI, 2, 137.) 

1 < i 

kumbhl-bhagalamj kumbhi-kapalam| kumbhi-nadalaraj 

^ (p. VI, 2 . 139.) 

i I I . I 

pra-karakah] pra-karanam] pra-harakah| pra-haranam| 
idhma-vraicanah| palasa-satanahj smasru-kalpanahl 

I I I I 

isat-karahl dus-karah| su-karah| havya-vaham (Rv. I 

1. Cf. Brugmann; Studien zur griechischen iind lateinischen 
grammatik herausg, von Curtius 9, 264. 

2. The older type in which a dual or plural has been turned 
into a singular at the end, only in order to expresse a collective 
meaning is represented by this compound. See Windisch in Fest- 
gruss an Boehtlingk, p. 115 ff. 
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12, 2.) rta-vrdhah (Rv. 1, 13, 6.) dravino-da (Rv. I, 15, 
7.) amgusam (Rv. I, 62, 1.) 

But this state of affairs seems not to have been allowed to 
prevail for a long time. This practice appears to have been 
checked and as the second member came to be looked upon as 
the more important of the two in determinative compounds, the 
accent seems to have been compulsorily thrown to the end of 
the compound. 

(P, VI. 1, 223.) 

It has been already pointed outi that some Bahuvrihi com- 
pounds in Sanskrit like tri-yugam logically accented the last 
member. Some more Bahuvrihis of this type which Panini 
takes into account, we shall see in the following sutras. 

(p. vi, 2, 162.) 

I I 

idam-prathamahj idam-dvitiyah| 
etat-pratha mah t tat-prathamah \ 
mmU (p. VI, 2, 163.) 
tri“Stana| catus-stana| 

(p. VI, 2, 164.) 

1 

dvi-stana| 

(p.vi,2,165.) 

I I . I 

deva-mitrahj brahma-raitrah| vrkajinah| 
kulajinah] kpspajinah] 

sqmftsTtSfctiH, (P, Vl] 2, 166.) 

vastrantarahj 

(P. VI, 2, 167.) 
bhadra-mukhah| 

2, 169.) 

praksMita-mukhah] siriiha-imikhahp 

(P. VI, 2, 170.) 

1. Vide J.O.R.M., Vol. VIII, Part II, my article. 

2. This rule being optional, when the final is not acute, then 

rule P. VI, 2, 110 applies which makes the 
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I . I 

saranga-jagdhahj palandu-bhaksitah | 
sukha- j atah | satii vatsara-jatah | ’ 

(P. VI, 2, 171.) 

I 

danta-jatah| 

(P. VI, 2, 172.) 

Ill I 

a-yavah| su-yavahj aryah (from a-ri) [Rv. II, 12, 4d-); 

i I 

5c.] a-yoddha (Rv. I, 32, 6.) su-sipras(Rv. II, 12, 6c.)2 
(P. VI, 2, 177.) 

I I I 

pra-prsthah[ prodarahj pra-lalatahj 

ersT (P. VI, 2, 178.) 

I . I , 
pra-vanam | nir-vanam j 

[Compounds like these must have been originally 
accenting the first member, as is evidenced by the following 
sutra of Panini, 

(P, vi, 2, 33.) 

Then they should have passed through the Tatpurusa stage 
before they were finally transmuted into Bahuvrihis] (see my 
paper on Double-accented Compounds ” to be published 
shortly in the Journal of the Madras University.) 

(P. VI, 2 , 179.) 
antar-vanah] 


first member have acute on the final optionally ; and when that also 

does not apply, then by P. VI, 2, 1. the first 

member preserves its original accent, which is that of gati 

P. VI, 2, 49), Thus there are three forms praksalita- 

raukhahl praksalita-mukhah praksalita-mukhahj representing at 
least three stages of Bahuvrihi compound-accentuation. 

1. That the last compound must have been once a Tatpurusa is 

evidenced by the sutra (P. II, 2, S). 

2. The movement of this accent in backward direction in 
those Bahuvrihi compounds whose first member is or § is 
shown by the following two sfitras of Panini. 

^ (P. VI, 2, 173) a-brahmabandhukahj 
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((P.VI, 2, 180.) 

I I 

prantah] paryantah[ 

(p. vi, 2, 182.) 

pari-tiramj pari-mandalainl pari-kulam[ 

[The last compound too should have been originally an 

when it either accented the first member (pari- 
kulam) by the sutra VI, 2, 33 of Panini (already quoted) or the 
initial syllable of the second member according to the sutra 

(p. vi, 2, 12 1). 

pari-kulam | 

Then it should have passed into the intermediate stage of 
Tatpurusa and finally into Bahuvrihi.] 

mm (p. VI, 2, 183). 

I I 

pra-kosthamj pra-grhami 
pra-dvaram| 

^ (P. VI, 2, 284.) 

nirupalara| nir-masakam[ 

I I 

nir-maksikam| nis-kalakah| 

r '1 '1 

nis-pesah] nis-taripah| nis-tarikah[ 
dus-taripah| nir-ajinam] ud-ajinam| 
upajinaml pari-hastah[ 
pari-karsah[ nir-udakamj 

[The last compound throws a flood of light on the evolution 
of different classes of Sanskrit compounds'' . In this connection; 
compare the following illuminating remarks of Bhairavamisra in 
his Candrakala — a commentary on Nagesa’s Laghusabdendu- 
sekhara under this sutra of Panini. 

^ cicg[^#r 1 

m crqrfq 

(i ] 

su-kumarikahl , 

(P.VI, 2, 174.) 

! , I 

a'vrihikahj su-niasakah[ 

1. Vide my article on “ Double-accented Compounds/' 

XI—17 
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31 (P. VI, 2, 185.) 

I 

abhi-raukhani| 

3iqm (P. VI,2, 186.) 

apa-raukham| 

^ (p. vi, 2. 187. 

I I I 

apa-vlnam| apanjahj apadhva| 

I I ’ 1 

apa-sirah) apa-halah| apa-tangalam | 

apa-nama| 

f P'111 (P. VI, 2, 197.) 

dvi-pat (Rv. IV, 51, 5; X, 27, 10; 117, 8.) 

■ L 

Iri-padurdhvah (Rv. X, 90, 4.) 

I , . ' I 

dvidan] tn-murdhanam (Rv. I, 146, la.) 

’^I^FcTRi; (p, VI, 2, 198.) 
gaura-sakthah] ^laksna-sakthah| 

The disturbance set in, in the matter of accentuation of 
epithetised compounds during the Vedic period, is recorded by 
Panin i and the Vartikakara in the next sutra 

(P. VI, 2, 499.) 

[ m ] 

i 

anji-sakthaya (TS. 7, 3, 17, 1. KS. Asvamedhagrantha 

3, 7.) 

vak-patih (VS. 4, 4; TS. 1, 2, 1, 2; 6, 1, 1,9.) 

a-mrtam (Rv. I, 35, 2.) 

tri-dhatuni (Rv, I, 85, i2b.) 

tri-dhatu (Rv. I, 154, 4c,) 

su-viram (Rv. I, 85, 12d.) 

I 

uru-vyacasa (Rv. I, 160, 2a. 

I 

(Varttika). tri-cakrena (Rv. I, 118, 2b; X, 85, 14b. 

TS. 4, 7, 15, 4.) 
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tri-vrta (TS. 7, 3, 14, 1.) 

I 

su-payana (Rv. I, 1, 9b.) 
su-parnas (Rv. I, 35, 7a.) 
hiranyaksas (Rv. I, 38, 8c,) 
su-nithas (Rv. I, 35, 7b; 35, 10a.) 

I 

uru-gayah (Rv. I, 154, Id.) 

uru-kramasya (Rv\ I. 154, 5c.) 

I 

tri-sadhastha (Rv. IV, 50, 1.) 
a-sasck-a (Rv. I, 1 60, 2a.) 

‘‘This dual a-sascat-a is a Bahuvrihi compound, ‘having no 

second,' while a-sascant (also an epithet of DyavaprthivI) is a 
Karmadharaya, ‘not a second— unequalled”,^]. 

“Bahuvrihis formed with ‘a’ or Uin’ are almost invariably 
accented on the final syllable as a distinction from Karmadha- 

rayas (which normally accent the first syllable a-manusah Rv. X, 
22, 8); e.g. a-matram (Rv. I, 102, 7.)"^ 

Varttika. marud-vrddhahl citra-bhanuh (Rv. I, 35, 4.) 
tvesa-samdr.4ah (Rv. I, 85, 8d.) 

Varttika. divo-dasara (Rv. I, 112, 14 b; 

IV, 26, 3d; VI, 61, lb; VII, 18, 25c.) 

divo-dasaya (Rv. IX, 61, 2.) 

hiranya-panih (Rv. I, 35, 9a.) 

bhuri-srhga (Rv. I, 154, 6b.) 

Now I conclude this paper with the following inferences 
deduced from what has been seen so far. 

(1) In the pro-ethnic period, as the determinative-compounds 
which logically accented their first member were shuffled into a 
new class of compounds (which is designated as the epithetised 
class), they should then have quite logicaly accented the second 

(1) A Vedic Reader by A. A. Macdonell, Page 38. 

(2) Vide A Vedic Grammar for Students by A. A. Macdonell, 
Page 455, footnote 2. 
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member (and frequently the accent in this case might have been 
thrown to the final syllable of the compound). 

(2) The displacement of stress by pitch accent might have 
originally been responsible for starting the movement of the 
detenninative-compound-accent towards the last syllable of the 
first member; by this time a corresponding backward movement 
too, might, in all probability, have come to be started in the 
possessive-compound-accentuation. 

(3) In the pro-ethnic period, between the stage of accenting 
the final syllable of the first member and the stage of accenting 
the initial syllable of the second member in determinative-com- 
pounds, there should have been an intermediate stage. 

In a similar way, between the corresponding two stages of 
accentuation (namely that of initial accentuation of the second 
member and that of the end accentuation of the first member) 
of the epithetised compounds, there should have been an inter- 
mediate stage. The compounds of both the classes in 
Lithuanian, in which appears the composition or thematic vowel 
that bears the accent, correspond to those of this intermediate 
stage (when the accents of the determinative compounds and 
epithetised compounds coincided), 

[The greek determinative compound Megalopolis meaning, 
‘'great-town” has the same accentuation as the Greek possessive 

compound megatopolics meaning, '‘great-townforming”L 
Compare also the accentuation of the follownng Greek possessive 
compounds 

melan-o-komos and 
andr-o-boiilos.^ 


1. Fide Bopp's Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend 
usw. Volume III. Translated by B. Eastwick into English, para 
981, 

2. Ibid para 982. See also para 970 where Bopp notices some 
more Greek compounds which have an accented composition 
vowel. 'Tn the development of the separate languages, the use 
of - 0 - as the connecting link in compound- words was especially 
frequent ; hence this ending has been called the ‘Vowel of compo- 
sition’ (‘Composition-vocal’) ” Brugmann Grundriss der verglei- 
chenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen Volume II, 
Section 13, page 28. English Translation, 
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Then, as though repelled by each other, the two accents 
were restored to their original logical positions in Lithuanian; but 
in Sanskrit, the further movement of the two accents in the 
direction towards which they originally began their move (that of 
Ihe determinative compounds moving forw'ard and that of the 
epithetised class moving backward) was not retarded; and finally 
aided by the view that the second member is more important of 
the two in determinative compounds, its accent moved to the 
last syllable of the compound and correspondingly the initial 
syllable of the epithetised compounds came to be accented as in 

divodasam. Probably later on, it was felt quite sufficient to retain 
the original accent alone of the first member in epithetised 
compounds; and somehow it should have been felt unnecessary 
to scrupulously accent the initial syllable of these compounds. 


ADDENDA 

I 

In connection with the discussion of the third stage of 
determinative compound accentuation, it is useful to remember 
that H. Hirt considers the accentuation of the relatively few com- 
pounds of the type Visva sambhuvam, Purvd-Pitis, etc,, older than 
that of the majority (Vide Der Indogermanische Akzent 319. Cp. 
also. F. T, Wood "Accentuation of Nominal Compounds in 
Lithuanian”, page 21), Some compounds of this type are men- 
tioned by Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar, Section 125-E. For 
further examples, see Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik II 
(1) Section 17-E and Das Dehnungsgesetz Griechischen Nominal 
Komposita 15. 

"Bezzenberger (Beitraege zur geschichte der litauischen 
Sprache Gcettingen 106) goes so far as to suggest the possibility 
that the primary stress in Avestan and Sanskrit compounds may 
at one time have rested, univei-sally or frequently, on the thematic 
vowel of the prior constituent.” Vide F. T. Wood. 1. c.page 22. 

II 

On page 132, I have noticed some dvandva compounds of 
the older type in which a dual or plural has been turned into a 
singular at the end. The following remarks of Delbruck, whose 
view now is generally accepted, maybe read with interest in regard 
to the question of the origin of dvandva compounds. 
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He says, "The well-known unity of two things which supple- 
ment each other may be expressed by the dual of the more impor- 
tant one. When to these duals is added occasionally the singular of 
the complementary word, but generally by attraction dual, this is 
due to a desire for clearness”. (Syntactische Fors chungen 
Band V 98) Delbruck rightly believed that the elliptic dual was the 
starting point, and from that was developed the double dual 
dvandva, and finally all the dvandvas of classical Sanskrit. 

I i I 

"In mitra tana na rathyaj, varuno y^sca sukratuh sanat 

sujata tgnaya dhrtavrata (Rv. VIII, 25, 2). “Mitra, an elliptic 
dual means 'Mitra and Varuna’, but to make the matter perfectly 
plain the poet seems to have added afterwards varuno - - - ca 'and 
varuna too’ which produces a collocation that is pleonastic and 
highly illogical though easily comprehensible.’" Bergaigne and 
Wackernagel raise the question whether vocatives like Mitra- 

varuna (P. P’ varuna) Rv. I. 15. 6, etc., may be long here ; whether 
in short, the form varuna of the Samhita text be not an old Voc. 
Sg., supplementing the (elliptic) dual Mitra. But little reliance 
can be placed on this, since the Voc., as well as the Norn. Acc., 
dual appears repeatedly with short a (See Lanman N. inflection) ; 
yet it is possible that in one or another of the instances (they occur 
repeatedly) the complementary noun may have been originally felt 
as a singular."' (See Kuhn’s Zeits-chrift Band 43. p. Ill f, n. 1 
and p. 112 f.n. 1.) 

As F. Edgertoii says, after a double-dual dvandva, the repeti- 
tion of one member, especially the first one, in the sg. is unthink- 
able. The same scholar has, to ray mind, conclusively proved that 
in the primitive Indo-European there ought to have been two 
stages of Dvandva compound formation. (1) Elliptic dual as 
represented by Sanskrit Mitra. (2) Elliptic dual with the addi- 
tion of the singular of the complementary word as represented by 
Mitra. . . . Varuna. In Aryan the double duals of the type 
mitra-varuna were formed and in the classical language the 
dvandvas of the type mitra-varunau were formed. Vide Kuhn’s 
Zeits-chrift Band 43. Origin and Development o f Elliptic Dual 
and of Dvandva Compounds by F. Edgerton. P. 110 ff. 

Ill 

Towards the close of my paper I have alluded to the fact of 
some Lithuanian compounds having the composition vowel. In 
that context it is good to remember the following physical fact 
noted by scholars. "Julian Kremer (Behandlung der suffixe in der 
fuge nominaler zusarnmensetzungen im Litauischen, in Bezzenber- 
ger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 7tb 
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volume, section 7. Der composition vocal, p. 42) offers as a prin- 
cipal reason for the use of a or a as a composition vowel (in 
Schleicher’s sense, which includes the Svarabhakti vowel) in 
Lithaunian the fact that this sound represents the Tndifferenzlage’ 
the neutral position to which the organs of speech most naturally 
return. Thus not only is the development explained, under certain 
conditions, of a svarabhakti vowel after the thematic vowel of the 
first constituent had disappeared, but the inclination of ‘a’ to 
remain in many instances as a composition vowel or to substitute 
itself for others receives a firm basis in physical fact” Vide, F. T, 
Wood. Op. Cit., page 18. 



:§UC1NDRAM INSCRIPTION OF BHtJTALA 
VIRA RAMA VARMA, A. D. 1546. 


BY 

S. DESIKAVINAYAKAM PlLLAI. 

The inscription edited below is found engraved on tlie north 
wall near the Gopuravasal or the main entrance on the east of the 
well-known Sthanunatha temple at Sucindrum. It is written 
in the Tamil language and the characters employed are also 
Tamil. The object of the record is to register an order of king 
Venrumankoncla Bhiitala Vira Rama Varma alias Sankaranara- 
yanamurti Velaikkaran, the Senior Tiruvadi of Jayasiriihanad, 
for instituting a special worship on the day of RohinI, the birth- 
day of Ramaraja Vitthala, the Vijayanagar Viceroy of South 
India between the years 1544 and 1555 A. D. The inscription is 
interesting as it throws a flood of light on the political condition 
of Travancore about the middle of the 16th century A. D. 

That Travancore was more than once invaded by the Vijaya- 
nagar army is undoubted. The first expedition was led by 
Salakkam Tirumala under the orders of Achyuta Raya and the 
second by Ramaraja Vitthala of our record during the reign of 
Sadasiva Raya.i 

The reasons for the latter are said to be the following: 

1. The king of Travancore was gradually extending his 
authority over a considerable area of the Tinnevelly District 
which legitimately belonged to the Pandya chieftains who held 
sway under the suzerainty of the Vijayanagar emperor. 2 

2. Francis Xavier, the Portuguese missionary^ who began 
his proselytizing activities in South India about the year 1543 
A. D., converted all the Paravas of Cape Comorin, Tuticorin and 

1. S. I. I., Vol. V, No. 704. 

2. History of the Nayaks of Madura, p. 14. 

3. “ He (the Portuguese Governor) thinks of collecting all 
these native Christians who are now scattered at great distances 
from each other, of transplanting them to a certain island, and 
giving them a king to administer justice and look after their safety 
and interests.”— -The Hand of Xavier, pp. 5 and 6. 
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other places to Christianity and consequently there arose the 
danger of these neophytes changing their allegiance from < the 
Indian rulers to the king of Portugal 

3. Some of the rich temples of the Hindus were actually 
despoiled by the Portuguese Governor and his followers and the 
booty divided among them or sent to their king in Portugal,^ 

Circumstances such as these called for the immediate inter- 
vention of the central Government at Vijayanagar. Ramaraja 
Vitthala was appointed Viceroy^ and sent to the South with a 
large army at his command. His military expedition was a com- 
plete success. The Portuguese Governor Alfonso de Sousa and 
his men w’ere scared away. The Paravas of the coastal regions 
remained loyal subjects of the Hindu Rajas as before and the 
aggressive policy of the Travancore king was effectively checked. 
The present document bears eloquent testimony to the political 
peace-offering which Bhiitala Vira Rama Varma made to one of 
the most powerful and influential representatives of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire at that time. 

An unpublished inscription from Cape Comorin states that 
Vitthaladeva set up a pillar of victory there after his successful 
campaign in the South. 

Numerous inscriptions of Travancore kings are found scat- 
tered all over the Tinnevelly District, A study of them and also 
of the records from some of the temples in South Travancore 
reveals to us that Bhutala Vira Rama Varma and another king 
Bhutala Vira Udayamartanda were ruling simultaneously in the 
year 722 M. E. {See appendix). Were they co-regents or indepen- 
dent kings ? 

What is the exact significance of the epithet ffiksiriBrnrirmem ? 
Why is it often prefixed to the names of the Travancore kings 
who belonged to the latter part of the 7th or the earlier part of 
the 8th century M. E. and not to any rulers of other times ? 
These are interesting questions yet to be solved by research. The 
ruler of Travancore in modern days styles himself Sri Padma- 
nabha Dasa in memory of the great dedication of the state to 
God Sri Padmanabha of Trivandrum by Martanda Varma in 925 
M, E. (1750 A. D.) Sankaranaraya^a is the name of the presid- 
ing deity in the temple at Navaykkulam (isirsuTtus^&rw), a village 

1. The Travancore State Manual, Vol. I, p. 297. 

2. S. 1. 1. Vol. V, No. 704. 
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about 8 miles to the north-east of Arrihgal the cradle 

of the reigning Royal family of Travancore. 

The astronomical details found in 11. 1-2 are correct for 
October 26, 1546 A. D. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


7 . 


8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


13 . 


14 . 


TEXT. 

Os/ra)s\>u) <s7/r7£.uja_@\) jjsun- 
yji'ffl; uss^^ ^^eeis'i\ii) unkss^ 

suiTiTfipi}) Qupjo Off^iksiBrnL® fftEisffis.rnirujem 

^rr Q'Si’bofrasn-pm Q&i^suld 
emQsrrshL. y^si)a5’ff ^ffrLD^e^u),T erearp/ Qu(f^i3SiL- 
isrrLlQ ^^^suBiruj lEinhistiS 

9i(sS!i5 0irQp<zs3i-.uj muSi^T QsfruSl^s(^ 9srTrFlLU(i/)w ^sirifiiii 
(i) ssmsi^ih Qinn't^iu ibuS^it QpffLDrib 
a.sffsn j5?«Gtf ^si>/ru> QsiheSiiiw ^■s^Q^Sem-nfili ieitsit^ 
peSl.TjS^ §)^g^smi-.treaT QstjieS s-swc- 

miinL\ix> =gc?PSsar ^mi—mio^^ua QsrrLl.€aL-. 

g)0/j^ glsQa,Tilesn-. ^0U^i(^u) 

iBmk UL^S0 umrQpih Q$^go'iM &.pp Uifii/ii) <sSlilju.Qei)’ffsii 
iMSrtairs^rrSm ^0!spQ<s ^^nmssr ^Sonrr 

jEsrof? ie.tQ^P^b Q u0tXiB(^ G^/e J? 0(?a/®<EL_ eSsssrfSssj oi b 

enhQu0LDTi^ <SlQp^ (G) ff tLoj&p 

ULjS0m U!rit9^p^d0ih ^0 iSlppQp 9aj 

eSIu LSlps,TJi^0jQeO (ST(i^i p0.:^0 p 

(Si]ss3SS0th (sBil.®s0QpQ^iTUj tsuSli^/r Qpffioirih s-isfr&r^dQssO 
eo.rih Sii<iSi}!T<o&iu(LjihQp 

mpuJih L9«ff3sff®oaJi£,’ii> ieiSI^b ^^iB^jrQpemL^uj iBuSi^{iT) ^em 
WBSfnrsu Uir^^sQsir0Ti^,ui 

ui^ siQ^^pg» ^0up^nmTL-iTu:(rsm(B Sjpu^ ro/r^ii) ^0Up 
^!r(^iiQ^dj0 Lo’^wtsmi-.edpga 

eeod0i3(rp^e\i ^t—iraS0i5^ spiS^p ji/afra/<s0 ^B'dpirp'TaQip 
QjfuilS ^L o sei)&S^ith Qs^I 

iLu^uuiHui^ ^^d Qsiuhefrojui ^LJUL^d0d $mTd0 Gsumsi—d 
QiLi^sm<^ erQ^p^i. 


ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

On the 26th of Tulam 722 M. E. Venrumankonda 
Bhutala Vira Rama Varma, the Senior Tiruvadi of Jayasirhhanad, 
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abolished certain posts, other than those of Srikaryam and Sri- 
karyakkanakku, in the establishment of the Sucindram temple, 
and with the savings thus effected made provision for offerings 
and special worship to God 0^«Dr ^(^QemsL- Qp&aL-mnlt on the day 
of Rohii^i which was the natal star of Vithalesvara Maharaja (of 
the Vijayanagar empire). The order was issued while the king 
was camping at Kalkulam in MaUimandalam. It bears the 
signature of the accountant ^(^QeuiBJSL.s9Lii^siarm. 

Notes. 

I 2, (a) Another inscription of the same king dated 13th 
Kartikai 722 M. E. has the following: 

iBirir.numr , 

(S. 1. 1., V, No., 409). 

‘ GeuSsn-Jair/rfr ’ — ‘‘ ^^ijojcr^n QffdjQBiSsr, QfF^ljtuir 
^esrmQsSl erdr^y ^/rQesr ffu^osu./6liQsiretkrQ ^fidsruu^ 

iBL-.s(^u> .^ufiiTsdr Q^r. XVI, u, 3). 

Contra S. L I. Vol. II, p. 98 Foot note. 

In the text the expression means only ‘ a staunch devotee of 
God ^ahkaranarayana 

(&) < CsUsfrpUlcl!3rCiJT6l5rL. * 

‘ Who took the earth by right of conquest Contra, S. I. I. 
Vol. I, pp. 77-8. 

/. 4. — Modern »9is^inji — the place where Indra's 

body was purified. It is situated in South Travancore. 

-^.siriPtuih. — The post of the temple manager. 

fsuj©! G^ffuiniu -From this it can easily be 

inferred that the posts maintained for the general supervision of 
the temple lands were abolished by the king’s command. 

/. 5. Cai^af (QsmeSi). 

(1) Command, oral sanction. < rFu&jmjus Qs^eSuuuf. > (S. I. 
I. Vol. II, p. 306). 

(2) Administration of justice (Lexicon). The office of the 
tax-collector in Nanjinad corresponding to that of the village 
munsiff in other parts is even now known as Qs^eSae^Qsff^. 

(.8}«©3sw) punishment, penalty. 

a.u.6»io (e-eoi-aDifl) pay or remuneration given to temple 
servants etc. 
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cf. &.L-es)LDUuem-tj>f s.i—eis>u>ssirffiT. 

I, 7. 

I, 8. ^i 5 CGuiH<s;L. oJeOTessreuI CT&CujuificSr. — the name 

of the God (Visnu) in the temple at ^iicindram. 

/. 9. <^’^I)LJL|. — special puja or worship. 

un uS’^iSi — uiTiusKih. 

I, 10, suiiffiriTeiS'. The members of a separate caste in S. 
Travancore are known as Vairavis (Bhairagis) or Yogipparadesis. 
Many of them are hereditary watchmen or door-keepers of the 
temples at ^ucindram, Cape Comorin and other places in 
Nahjinad. {See T. A. S. Vol. V, Part II, pp. 168-170). 

1. 11. tpstojDiuuitS’en-asir — a menial servant. 
fjfljsrsutiOT an interesting word. 

^esr&netr and .:gSsaray,T®r are its variants. 

See T. A. S. Vol. V, Part. II, p. 168. Foot note; K. S. Papers 
Series 4, pp. 219 & 220. 

/. 13. aeia^eirii — modern Padmanabhapuram. It was the 
ancient capital of Travancore. 



List of Travaficore kings whose inscriptions are found dated in the year 722 M. E. 
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TAMIL L 
BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a.,, b.l. 

Maharaja's College, Ernakularn. 

The history and the phonetic relationships of the sound/ 
which is characteristic of Tamil and a few other Dravidian 
languages and so difficult of utterance to the uninitiated 
foreigner, have so far not been clarified or discussed with refer- 
ence to all the Dravidian speeches and dialects. Caldwell made 
a few summary and categorical observ^ations regarding this sound 
in his Comparative Grammar (pages 144, 161, 162 of the second 
edition); but, since the time of this distinguished pioneer student 
of Dravidian, so much new linguistic material relating to the 
major and the minor speeches of this language-family has been 
collected that it is essential now to make a revaluation of facts re- 
garding the occurrence of the sound, its phonation, its distribu- 
tion and its relatives and developments. The aim of the present 
paper is to make a revaluation of this kind with the help of all 
available materials: the data furnished by inscriptions and literary 
texts, the evidence of the indigenous grammars of the south and 
the testimony of the forms of the north. 

Disirihiiiion. 

The sound I exists in old and new Tamil,- old and new 
Malayalam, old Kannada (before the 13th century), in pre-literary 
Telugu inscriptions, in Badaga and in Toda. In the last-men- 
tioned dialect (spoken by a few hundreds of hill-men in the 
Nilgiris), the sound is met with to-day only as a development of 
other sounds. 

Tamil. 

Generally speaking, the sound receives correct evaluation in 
the Tamil country. It is true that in some areas and among 
some communities, the sound changes to I or becomes corrupt- 
ed ” to y; but the actual phonation of the sound is recognized 
everywhere, any alteration in the correct evaluation being consi- 
dered (sometimes even by the speakers themselves) as a departure 
from the normal standard of purity. On p. 18 of his Manuel de 
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la langue Tamonle, Vinson observes: “ / a Pondicherry, a Karikal 
et dans le Tanjavur s'articule comme le j francais, dans le 
Madure et au nord-ouest comme I cerebral; vers Madras il ne se 
prononce pas ou s’ adoucit en y”. Prof, Vinson's observation 
should not, I think, lead to a wrong emphasis being laid on the 
fact that these “ corruptions ” are in any way universal or are not 
recognised as such by the large majority of speakers. 

The sound is a very common one in literature from the 
earliest known times. The number of words with I is much 
more numerous in Tamil than in any other Dravidian speech. 
Later on in the course of my essay, I shall give a list of Tamil 
literary words with I, the cognates of which do not evidence I 
even in Mai. or in Kannada. At least a few of these may show 
a secondarily developed I, 1 would, however, mention here the 
common colloquial kel for kel 'to hear' as containing a secondary 
I derived from 1. [cf. also kelvi-p-padi in a 11th century inscrip- 
tion published on p. 106, Part I, Vol. II of South Indian 
Inscriptions], 

Malay alam.. 

The sound exists in both the literary and the colloquial 
dialects of this west coast speech. Here too, though “corrup- 
tions of the sound occur in the speech of the uneducated 
masses, the pure value of the sound receives universal recognition. 

A secondarily developed I is met with in Malayillam in the 
following instances: — 

alca ‘week' — cf. Tam. atci 
Mica 'sight' — cf. „ kdtci 
velca ‘love’ — cf. vel- 
velvi 'sacrifice’ — cf. „ 

nil-m old literary compounds like iiil-kannal, cf. jttl 
‘long’ etc. 

kilukk- ‘to knock on the head' 
kel- ‘ to weep' 

The above forms are standard literary words, and many of 
them are used in common speech also; but the following words 
are “ corrupt ” colloquial variants heard in parts of Malabar: — 

1. cf,, particularly, “ corrupt ” forms like uyiccu [for oUccu] 
in vittoyiccu ‘left off’, orakkoyiccu ‘cast off sleep’ of Mopla Mai. 
[p. 4 of the texts of Gramaphone Records published by the 
Madras Govt.] 
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alaykk- for ayahk- 'to send' 

kalunnu iov kavunna [lA kramuka] ‘ areca- nut-tree 
Kannada. 

The sound disappeared from Kannada by about the 13th 
century from which time it changed to I wherever syncope did 
not lead to the suppression of the sound. 

A secondarily derived I appears in literary Kannada in the 
following:^ — 

(i) The following words, the counterparts of which do not 
show I in Tamil or in Mai. 

cel 'scorpion' — cf. Tam. iel. 

pokkul 'navel’ — cf. „ pokkul. 

kalal 'buttermilk' — cf. Tam. kadai- 'to churn’. 

(ii) Word compounds in which final d changes to I [see 
Sabdamanidarpana, 183] : — 

kaUkiccu 'forest fire’ \kadu 
ndl-kade 'village shop’ [yiadu-^kadcl. 
eral-maiu 'two words’ [eradu + mdiu'j. 

(iii) In inflexional and conjugational sandhi '. — 
future stem with p: — mdl-p-, 

nol-p-; 

dative forms^with -g: — esal-ge—esadi-gc] 

optatives with -ke Mdlge=mddu‘ge. 

(iv) Some verbal and nominal bases with optional 1 . — 
kul~g‘ zzzkurug- 'to be contracted'. 

nul-g- —nuru^g- 'to be reduced to fragments’. 

'lo quarrel' — cf. penag-. 
eldu —erndti 'bull*. 
palti =parti ‘cotton’. 

Telngii. 

Very important for the student of Dravidian is the discovery 
of the presence of the sound I in some of the pre-Iiterary Telugu 
inscriptions. Epigraphists are agreed (in spite of a few dissentient 
views) in thinking that the sound I does occur in a number of 
pre-Nannaya inscriptions. I give below a list of a few^ relevant 
words containing the sound*. — 

1. Inscriptional instances of place-names (as read by M. S. 
5arma) taluturu, palaki (which name has now changed to prakki') 
and pWlnandu (now prolnadu). 
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cola ^cola’ [Ep. Ind., Vol, VI., p. 223; VoL VIII, p. 177; 

Vol. XI, p. 337j. 

elu 'seven' [Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 337, 845J. 

laccina fapam ‘the sin of destroying* [«&., p. 676.] 

lassi ‘having destroyed' [/6.] 

aliciita pdpam ‘the sin of having destroyed’ 

laccina-mnru ‘he who destroyed’ 

laccu-vdnru ‘he who destroys’ [Vikrain. inscription.] 

kolalci ‘having caused to shine' [Addanki inscr.] 

From about the 10th and the 11th centuries onwards in 
literary texts and inscriptions, elu appears as edu and cola as 
cdda. So far as lacc~, lass- and all- are concerned, the sugges- 
tion that the common base underlying these forms appears later 
as dayy- ‘to be destroyed' has already been made, though nobody 
has proved the derivation with analogies. I suggest the following 
proofs to show that ali [corresponding to Tamil, Kann. alt], layy- 
[the base of the past stem lacc-^ tes-], and later dayy- are 
normally related: — 

(i) the occurrence of accent-shift accompanied by the 
aphaeresis of the initial syllable, is a phonological phenomenon in 
Telugu which I have already discussed elsewhere at some length 
[QJMS, 1932]. A form like layy- in which the vowel -a- represents 
the aphseresiaed original initial a- of ali is normally derU'able from 
ali-', cf. Tel. le- =Tam., Kann. el-, Tel. di-g- =Tam., Kann. ili-, 
Tel. gruyyi =aTam., Kann. kuU, 

(ii) The correspondence of literary Tel. d =Tam., Kann, 
I is met with in numerous instances (see below). 

It is therefore quite justified to postulate that layy-, ali- of 
the old Telugu inscriptions are normally connected with literary 
dayy- and adi- in adi-y-asa ‘vain hope’. 

These inscription al Telugu forms with Z, and particularly the 
accent-shifted laccina, lassi, etc., do raise the presumption that at 
a stage previous to the 11th century, the sound I occurred at 
least in a few instances in Telugu also, as in Tamil and in Kan- 
nada and that this I changed lo d in instances like dayy-, edu. 
The forms with I are met with in inscriptions of different tracts 


The existence of 1 in Telugu inscriptions was first pointed out 
by the epigraphist Laksmana Rao ; and, later, these instances have 
been discussed by others in the columns of the Journal of the 
Telugu Academy and of the Telugu monthly Bharati. 

IX— 19 
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of the Telugu country and of different periods. Further, the 
accent-shift and aphseresis (so characteristic of Telugu and con- 
spicuous by its absence in Tam. and in Kannada) underlying the 
sorms laccina, lassi rule out the suggestion that these forms may 
have been borrowed from Kannada. 

Badaga, 

The sound I occurs in Badaga (a dialect of Kannada with 
certain marked peculiarities) in two sets of instances:— (i) in 
accent-shifted Badaga variants of older words with I correspond- 
ing to their Kannada counterparts with /; (ii) as a new develop- 
ment of the older cerebral I in some words. 

(i) old I in accent-shifted Badaga formsL — 
hle^g- 'to speak’— cf. Kann. pel-, hel- 
klai- do be finished’ — cf. Kann. kali- 
iildlu 'shade' — cf. „ nelal 

hogl- 'to praise’ — cf. ,, pogal- 

ilagg- 'to be lowered' — cf. „ ialg- 


yli-g- 'to descend' 

—cf. „ 

Hi 

yla- 'to weep' 

— cf. ,, 

aU 

gljiyi ‘pit’ 

— cf. „ 

g»ii 

hlu~ ‘to fair 

—cf. „ 

btl- 

hli ‘below’ 

-cf. „ 

kll 

yU- 'to rise’ ^ — cf. 

Kann. el- 


klJ- 'to tear’ — cf. 

„ kilj- 


blayi 'way' — cf. 

„ ball 


hlaye ‘old’ — cf. 

,, hale, pale. 


The accent-shift is evidenced by the disappearance of the 
original vowel of the first syllable (which leads to the consonant 
groups with 1), and by the transference (with lengthening in some 
Instances like hlj- ‘to speak’, klj ‘below’) of the vowel of the origi- 
nal first syllable to the radical position in the newly-formed words, 
(ii) Badaga / as a development of older /: — 
henglti ‘women’ — cf. Kann. hengalu, hengasuru 
obblu 'one woman’ — cf. „ ohbdln 
makklu ‘Children’ — cf. „ makkalu 
jinaglu 'days' — cf. „ dinagalu [lA dina ‘day’] 
avia 'her' — cf. „ avala 

1, All these instances are collected from the Badaga gospels 
written by the Mangalore missionaries. I learn that in common 
colloquial very often the sound I is slurred over in Badaga today. 
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hodla 'she went’ — cf. Kami. 

, pddalu 

iinglu ‘month’ — cf. 


iingolii 

ble ‘corn’ — cf. 

u 

bele 

blai 'outside' — cf. 

)) 

beli 

mid- ‘to sprout' — cf. 

ft 

mole- 

kle- 'to hear’ — cf. 

ft 

kel- 

kleg- ‘to send’ — cf. 

tt 

kaluhis- 

yldgu ‘inside’ — cf. 

ti 

olagu 

bledu 'it grew ripe’ — cf. 

tt 

beledudii 

hliccal 'light’ — cf. „ 

Toda. 

belicca 


(i) Old I is replaced by different sounds in this dialect: — 


hiduli- 'having fallen’ — 

-cf. 

Kann. Mid- 

kirk ‘below’ — 

-cf. 

ft 

kll 

kudi ‘fowl’ — 

-cf. 

f) 

kdli 

dttidi ‘wept’ — ■ 

-cf. 

it 

al- 

boli ‘way’ 

■cf. 

tt 

bali 

ednt- ‘having risen' — 

-cf. 

It 

el-d- 

Uti ‘having dragged’ ■— 

-cf. 

tt 

il-d- 

kudi ‘ditch’ — 

-cf. 

tj 

knli 

ederri ‘having roused’ — 

-cf. 

tt 

elb- 

puf*\vovm‘ [Note syncope] 

— cf. „ 

puljt 


(ii) A new I appears in the following words used by Miss 
C. F. Ling in her gospels; in reply to a query of mine she writes 
to me that the sound I in these words is exactly like Tamil I in 
phonation; — 


iillim ‘glad’ 

— cf. 

Kann. iiU ‘bright’ 

billi ‘silver’ 

— cf. 

tt belli 

bdl, pal ‘sword’ 

— cf. 

tt bdl 

puUu ‘bird’ 

— cf. 

tt pill 

bel, pel ‘finger’ 

— cf. 

„ beral, herlu, belln 

mulli ‘thorn’ 

— cf. 

„ mitllu, ninl 


II 

Phonation. 

Both in Tamil and in Malayalam, it is a voiced continuative 
produced by the passage of air through a channel (slightly 
broader than that for s) formed between the curled-up tongue- 
tip and the cacuminal (or sometimes post-alveolar) region of the 
mouth-roof. There is no contact (except for .the sides of the 
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tongue, with some speakers) with the mouth-roof; if a contact 
occurred, the sound produced would be the plosive d when 
there explosion preceded by tension, or I when the air is allowed 
to escape sideways. There is also no “hissing” as for the pro- 
duction of the voiced variety of j ; the passage between the 
tongue-tip and the mouth-roof should be kept slightly broader 
than for the production of the voiced variant of ^ in order to 
allow air to escape through the passage and along the sides in a 
continuous stream without any “hissing” whatsoever. 

The notation of the Royal Asiatic society employs I to 
denote the sound, while the I. P. Association (following the 
suggestion of Prof. Daniel Jones) regards it as a cerebralised 
variety of the fricative heard in the south English evaluationof r 
in the English word farm. 

The description given in the old Tamil grammars about the 
manner of production of the sound is not sufficiently clear. 

Tol., El., 95 says; mini nd anara annam varnda ra-gdra 
la-garam-dy^randitm pirakhim “r and I are produced when the 
tip of the tongue gently rubs the hard palate”, 

Nannul 83: anij am mini nd varnda l<a varum “when 
the tongue-tip gently mbs the hard palate, r and I are produced”. 

It is difficult to see from a present-day stand point (i) why r 
and I should be clubbed together with regard to their manner of 
production, (ii) how there is any “ gentle rubbing ” at all in the 
production of I which (as evaluated to-day in Tamil) involves no 
“rubbing” of the tip. 

The continuant character of the sound I is, however, recog- 
nized by Tol. El. 21 which classifies it as an idai-y-eluttu withy, 
/, I and V, by Sutra 78 which allows I to be the absolute final in 
■words, and by Sutra 48 which allows the sound as the initial 
member of consonant groups with k, c, p, f, etc. 

There is also little doubt that the sound I was a cacuminal 
from a fairly early time because of the sandhi underlying word- 
compounds like sonddu [=^dla-\-nddu.'\ 

The fourteenth-century Mai. grammar Lilatilakam recognizes 
/ as a unique Tam.' — Mai. sound with a cerebral value. Its 
individuality as a separate phoneme is specifically discussed in the 
commentary on Sutra II, 7 of this work. 

The Kannada grammars Sabda Smrti [Sutra 6] and Sabda- 
manidarpana [18] point out the cerebral character of the sound 
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I in Kannada becaused of its ekastJiaiii relationship to the mur- 
dhanya plosive d. 

The Sabdamanidarpana belonging to the 13th century (by 
which time the sound I was far on the road to disappearance in 
Kannada), devotes as many as seven suiras to the discussion of 
the rules relating to the /-sound. Among other things it pres- 
cribes the need for the use of / in words according to the usage 
of great poets [23]: mahdkavi drstaniam nirdhilarn pel££. Sutra 
48 of the same grammar refers to the occurrence of the sound 
I as an absolute final in Kannada, — which is an implied recogni- 
tion of the ^‘continuant" character of the sound. 

{To be coatiiiiicd.) 
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BY 

K. G. Sankar. 

The earliest extant Tamil works are the so-called Sangham 
collections known as the EttiUtokai, Paituppdttu and the Patincn- 
Kilkkanakhi. The Paripadal is one of the Ettuitokai and in- 
cludes 24 poems set to music, by various authors and on various 
subjects. The 11th Paripadal is a poem on the river Vaiyai, 
composed by the poet Nallanduvanar. Apart from its consider- 
able literary merits, it is of unique interest in that it enables us 
to fix the Saiigham age accurately, by a careful consideration of 
its astronomical data. But, owing to difficulties of interpretation 
and calculation, all efforts to do so, including mine, have so far 
proved unsatisfactory, and scholars have therefore tacitly given it 
up as a hopeless task. Failing in a frontal attack, I have recently 
been trying flanking movements, and, after various trials and 
failures, I believe I have after all succeeded in solving the riddle, 
though the data I have now arrived at goes quite against the view 
I have urged in various papers I'egarding the Sangham age. The 
data are contained in the following opening lines of the poem: — 

eSiiflsfiiT LDfiJuuQLDir® e^jj^eSsfuiLf LjsmiTuu 
QwiflffesiL- QjULpjidQaijfiis ^'feoOaJsnri' 

Q^(^eS<ssii—U Q(nj’ssru^p 

Qistii^aBsiJin Qpsp^ojso Qs=a 

5. Q/(3S8)t_smaju u/f uj««3r s>jjujuuu QurrQ^Qi^fFl 

L^iB0l QuTiT^i/SU LjeOneS.i^iu 

eCrsiQ iLj'iU.rSjhu wil pmresr 
esflsOe\ip ^^sssrs(^uuir sSsmpiULDehr 

eSe^eSp seaL-iosa CoLoffl/d/u/rio Quirdo'Sso 

10. LD^oj LD^pjj a;0/F/r(S(fl^ eiuiujm/s 

Quir^iiSm QpmflQJssr Ljssmeiimiri sfS 

i£t^esr uxsmL^iu sS.iFls0ir Qsuenfl 

Qso^i euffeij uariB aSmajQseareSleu eurr p0> p 

LjmmQsQ^ (StsiffLULh Quir^LDsmi^ 

The meaning of the first three lines is not quite clear. The 
commentator Parimelalakar interprets them to mean that the 
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heavens were divided into three VUhis named Mesa, Rsabha 
and Mithuna VllhUj each consisting of 9 naksatras. The Mesa 
Vtihi is said to have comprised the 4 rasis Rsabha, Mithuna, 
Karkataka and Sirhha; the Rsabha ViUii the 4 rahs, Kanya, 
Tula, Mina and Mesa; and the Mithuna Vithi, the remaining 4 
rasis Vricika, Dhanus, Makara and Kumbha. The three VUhis 
and their component rasis as stated here are also mentioned in 
the Pihgala-Nighantu. But it is doubtful if the text can bear 
this interpretation. It is not certain that the conventional divi- 
sion into vlthis dates back to such an early period. Again, Mesa, 
Rsabha and Mithuna are not mentioned by name, but are only 
said to be indicated by the words Eri, Sadai and Velam. Eri 
means fire, and therefore indicates Krttikil, whose presiding deity 
is Agni, and, through Krttika, Rsabha which includes ^ Krt- 
tika. The equation m-=fire=Agni— Krttika.=Rsabha, seems 
rather far-fetched; and it is not clear why Rsabha is not indi- 
cated by Rohini, the whole of which is in Rsabha, rather than 
by Krttika, part of which is in Mesa. In the same way Sadai 
is said to indicate Mithuna, through Ardra, whose deity is Rudra, 
the god with iadai; and Velam Mesa, through BharanI, whose 
yoni is Velam (elephant). In a previous paper, I contended that 
the passage indicates the asierisms rather than the naksaira 
segments of Krttika, Ardra and Revatl or BharanI (both have for 
yoni the elephant) to be located in Rsabha, Mithuna and Mesa 
rdiis, and deduced therefrom some chronological limits for the 
present poem. But now I am not sure that Parirnelalakar has 
interpreted these three lines correctly. They seem to mean only 
“in the heavens which have been spaced out into 27 mansions 
named eri, sadai, velam, etc., (whatever the naksatras they indi- 
cate) for the bright moon to rest"; and it is therefore unsafe to 
draw any chronological inferences from a passage of such doubt- 
ful import. 

Supposing, however, that Parimelalakar’s interpretation is 
correct, let us see to what inferences it leads us. The asterisms 
Krttika, Ardra and Revatl or Bharani would be in Rsabha (30° 
to 60°), Mithuna (60° to 90°) and Mesa (0° to 30°), the Yogaidra 
of Revatl is identified with 6 Piscium, whose longitude in 1690 
A. C. was, according to Flamsteed’s Caialogns Britianicns, 
15°32'. If therefore by Velam we mean Revatl, it could not 
have been in Mesa before 1690 — (15-ff§x72) = 572 A. C. as the 
rate of precession is 1° for every 72 years. If on the other hand 
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by Velam we mean Bharani which is identified with 35 Arietis 
(42°36' in 1690 A. C.) or with 41 Arietis (43° 52' in 1690 A. C.}, 
it was in Mesa from 1690 — X 72) =1470 B. C, to 1690- 
(12-(-|^ X ’72)— n?) A. C. This period of 2242 years (1470 B. C. 
to 773 A. C.) is however too wide for our purpose. But Krttika 
and Ardra will help us to define the limits more closely. The 
yogaiard of Krttika is identified with Alcyone (55o-40' in 1690 
A. C.)j and it could not have been in R§abha before 1690 — 25*40/ 
60 X 72=159 B, C. The yogatdrd of Ardra is identified with 
Orionis (84*24° in 1690 A. C.) or with 135 Tauri (83*20° in 1690 
A. C.); and it could not have been in Mithuna before 1690 — 24.25/ 
60 X 72=69 B. C. Combining the inferences from the location 
of Revati or Bharani Krttika and Ardra in Mesa, Rsabha and 
Mithuna respectively, we may conclude that the 11th Parifadal 
dates batween 69 B, C. and 773 A. C. But this does not take us 
beyond the present state of our knowledge as to the limits (C. 1 
to 700 A. C.) of the Sahghara age. For, on the one hand, the 
reference to Gajabahu in the Silappadikdram indicates that the 
Sangham age cannot be dated before the 1st Century A. C.; and, 
on the other hand, it is certain that C. 700 A. C. is the later limit, 
as, according to the bigger Cinnamanur plates, the Sangham was 
founded and the victory atTalai-y-alankanam, famed in the San- 
gham works, was won by ancestors of Maravarman Arikesari. It 
may also be pointed out that, according to Parimelalakar, the 
naksairas were not Krttikadi, as in that case Revati or Bharani 
should be in Mina, not Mesa. It should also be noted that the 
rate of precession has been here assumed to be 1° for every 72 
years, and not, as suggested by Mr. L. D. Svamikannu Pillai, 1° 
for every 60 or 61 years, as the longitudes given by Flamsteed 
are tropical, and there is no evidence to show that sidereal longi- 
tudes were used in India before the time of Aryabhata (C, 500 
A. C,), 

We are then told that Venus was in Rsabha (30° to 60°) 
Mars in Mesa (0° to 30°), and Mercury in Mithuna (60° to 90°) 
and that the time was day-break. Then we have the phrase angi 
iiyar nrpa. Parimelalakar says this means that Krttika was in 
the Zenith. If this is correct, the Sun must have been in 90° + 
39® (true longitude of Krttika)=129°, and Venus and Mercury, 
'whose maximum distances from the Sun are 48° and 26°, cannot 
have longitudes less than 81° and 103°, which are at least 21° and 
13° beyond the required positions. It has therefore been con- 
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tended that uyar cannot mean “ Zenith ”, but only “ visibly high 
up As sgainst this, it may be urged that in a purely astro- 
nomical passage like this, it would be more reasonable to inter- 
pret uyar in its technical sense of ucca, and that, if Krttika was 
not in the Zenith, there is no reason for its being mentioned in 
this passage, and there would be no indication of the Sun’s posi- 
tion, while all the other planets are correctly located. We have, 
therefore, to accept the Sun’s longitude as 129° and find out ways 
of reconciling this with the positions given for Venus and 
Mercury. One alternative would be to take the positions given 
in this passage for all the planets as their mean positions. But 
while the mean positions of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn do not vary 
greatly from their true ones, the true positions of Mercury and 
Venus depend more on the position of the Sun rather than on 
their own mean positions, which vary so considerably from their 
true ones, as to give an altogether incorrect idea of their location. 
Besides, I have made careful calculations by mean motions of 
the planets, and could not get a single date to suit the given data 
between C. 1 and 700 A .C. This alternative therefore must be 
given up. The only other explanation that I can think of for the 
discrepancy is that in the early limes in which the Paripddal 
was composed, the Hindus had not yet succeeded in calculating 
correctly the true motions of the minor planets Venus and 
Mercury, whose daily mean motions are !■ 6 and 4* 1 respecti- 
vely, and that in calculating suitable dates for the astronomical 
data of the 11th Paripadal, we may practically ignore the posi- 
tions of Venus and Mercury given in the text. 

It may be asked whether, in view of the discrepancy noted 
here, we should not rather discard the given data as purely 
fictitious or conventional. I do not think so. For, I have not 
found these same positions given in the Brhat-Jdtaka or other 
astrological works among the conventional conjunctions for 
heavy showers. Neither can they be fictitious, for, barring Venus 
and Mercury, they work out correctly, involve no astronomical 
anomalies, and the poet could have no object in stating purely 
fictitious data in such detail when they are not relevent to the 
main purpose of his poem. We have, therefore, no alternative 
but to take the data as genuine and perhaps copied from an 
almanac of those days, and seek for other explanations regarding 
the discrepancy pointed out, if the explanation I have ofiered is 
not deemed satisfactory. 
iX— 20 
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Jupiter is said to be beyond the two houses of Saturn, that 
is, in Mina (330° to 0°). In Hindu astrology, each solar sign is 
said to have a planet for its lord, and the lord of Makara and 
Kumbha is Saturn. This reference to the two houses of Saturn 
shows that the poet was acquainted with Hindu astrology, as the 
mention of Mithuna and Makara by their Sanskrit names also 
indicates. Saturn is said to be in villir Kadai Makara. This 
may be taken to mean “ In Makara, next to Dhanus (villirku- 
adaiy*, or “ in the last quarter of Dhanus {villil-Kadai) and 
Makara”. If the former meeting is correct, Saturn was in Makara 
(270° to 300°) as Pariraelalakar construes. If the latter meaning 
is preferred, Saturn was in the junction point of Dhanus and 
Makara, that is, exactly 260°, or at least its longitude was not less 
than 270° — 7°30'=262°30h the beginning of the last quarter of 
Dhanus. In any case, Saturn cannot have been 13° distant from 
the beginning of Makara, as it would have to be in Mr. L. D. 
Svamikannu Pillai's dates for the Paripddal (16th June 634 A, C.). 
It may be pointed out that, according to Hindu astrology, all the 
planets are here said to be located in their svakseiras (own 
houses), though such a grouping is not said to have any astro- 
logical significance, so far as I have been able to find out from 
the astrological works accessible to me, 

Then we have the words pdtnbollai inadiya niavaiyavani 
ndlil. They naturally mean that a lunar eclipse was shortly 
expected, “ on a day when the serpent was quickly coming to 
obscure the moon ”, though it is possible to take them to mean 
that the moon set in the region of Aslesa (the asterism of 
Sarpa), But the use of the word varu and the absence of the 
locative suffix in pdmbti decide us in favour of the former inter- 
pretation, Agastya (Canopus) is then said to have reached 
Mithuna (60° to 90°), breaking forth from his high place, but he 
is not said to have become visible. 

The chronological significance of this reference to Agastya 
has been completely missed by all scholars who have hitherto 
dealt with this problem. I have been at some pains to study the 
position and motion of Agastya, as I felt that here was a clue 
which might lead to a discovery of the true date of the Paripadal. 
Flamsteed gives us the longitude of Canopus in 1690 A. C. as 
100°46'. Its position therefore at the beginning of the Christian 
era, was in 100°46' — 1690°/72=77°18', and in 700 A. C. its longi- 
tude was 77°18'-f 700*/72=87°F. The present Suryasiddhania 
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(10th Century A. C.) gives its longitude as 90®, which it would 
have attained in 700 + (2°59' x 72)=915 A. C. Thus it is clear 
that from 1 A. C. to 700 A. C., Agastya was always in Mithuna. 
What then does the Paripadal mean by saying that on a parti- 
cular day Agastya reached Mithuna, breaking forth from its high 
place ? The meaning can only be that the heliacal rising, not 
the visible rising, of Canopus occurred on that particular day. 
John Bentley (Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, 1825, 
pp. 162-3) has explained clearly how to determine the day on 
which the heliacal rising of Canopus occurs at Ujjain. It is, 
therefore, worth quoting here. Take a celestial globe, in which 
the stars are correctly laid down, and rectify it for the latitude of 
Ujjain 23° 11' N., bring the star Canopus to the eastern horizon, 
and mark the point on the ecliptic then in the horizon, with its 
distance from some fixed star east or west of it, lying in or near 
the ecliptic; this will be cosmical point, and its longitude in the 
Hindu sphere, will be known from its distance in degrees east or 
west of the star. Measure 10^° towards the east, perpendicular 
to the horizon, and mark the point where it falls on the ecliptic, 
in respect to its distance east or west of some fixed star whose 
longitude is given in the Hindu sphere, this will be the heliacal 
point, and its longitude in the Hindu sphere will be known from 
its distance east or west of the star. Thus, the globe being recti- 
fied for the latitude, and the star Canopus brought to the eastern 
horizon, the point of the ecliptic then on the horizon will be found 
to be about 10°56' west of Regulus (Magha), W'hose longitude 
in the Hindu sphere is 4®-9®; consequently the longitude of the 
cosmical point in the Hindu sphere is 4®-9® — 10°56'=3®-28°4'; 
now measuring IO 4.0 perpendicular to the horizon towards the 
east, as directed, the point will fall on the ecliptic about 20° to 
the west of Regulus; therefore the longitude of this point in the 
Hindu sphere is 4®-9° — 0°20’=4s-8® — 40', to W'hich the sun must 
invariably come at the heliacal rising of Canopus at Ujjain. The 
Hindu sphere being sidereal, and consequently fixed, the cosmi- 
cal and heliacal points thus shown, are also nearly fixed, they 
were so in the time of Varaha, and they are the same now. But 
it is far otherwise, in the moveable or tropical sphere, in which 
the variation is considerable, the longitude of the cosmical and 
heliacal points increasing as the time is more modern From 
the above, it will be seen that the heliacal rising of Canopus 
takes place invariably, when the Sun’s longitude is 128°40'. 
We can arrive at the same result by the methods of Hindu astro- 
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nomy. The rule on the subject as given by Varahamihira 
(Panca-Siddhdntikd, Ch. 14, st. 39-40) is: — Multiply 25 by ^ the 
equinoctial shadow; take the corresponding arc, add 15, multiply 
by 10 and add 21 times the equinoctial shadow; the result are the 
vinddis, by which calculate the lagna from the beginning of 
Karkataka; when the Sun stands at that point, Agastya becomes 
visible in the south. Calculating by this method, Varaha arrives 
at 143° as the Sun’s longitude, when Agastya becomes visible. 

Brhai-Samhiid, ch. 12, st. 14) 
From the rule given by him, it is seen that the distance of visibi- 
lity is 15°; so that, according to Varaha, the heliacal rising of 
Canopus took place, when the sun's longitude was 143° — 150° = 
128°. which is almost the same as that given by Bentley. The 
sun’s longitude (129°) given by the words angi uyar nrpa is thus 
seen to be confirmed by the mention of the heliacal rising of 
Canopus . 

The closing lines state that heavy showers fell on the high 
Sahya Mountain in accordance with the custom that the rains 
come after late summer. Mr. Svamikannu Pillai has understood 
this to mean that the rainy season has just begun, and therefore 
takes the time of the occurancc to be about the 90th solar day. 
But that this was not the author’s meaning will be clear from the 
position of the sun as stated by him, and from his reference to 
the heliacal rising of Agast 3 ’'a. Varaha says that the waters become 
clear at the heliacal rising of Agastya ^ 

I Brhat-Samhitd, Ch. 12, St. 7); and 
Varaha’s statement is confirmed by Kalidasa 

— Raghu-vamsa, iv, 21). Mallinatha, in his com- 
mentary on the Raghu-vamsa, also says: — ‘ 

51#^’ | The waters become clear only about one 

month after the rains have begun. For this reason also, the 
solar day must be long after the 90th preferred by Mr. Svami- 
kannu Pillai. We may, therefore, take it as certain that the sun's 
longitude was 129°, and the solar day was consequently the l35th. 

The required actual positions of the major planets are: — Mars 
0° to 30°, Jupiter 330° to 0°, and Saturn 270° to 300°. Their 
corresponding mean longitudes on the 135th solar day are: — 
Mars 325° to 341°, Jupiter 328° to 351° and Saturn 278° to 308°. 
The mean positions of these planets on the 135th solar day of 
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I.B.C. were: — Mars 325°, Jupiter 174° and Saturn 75°. The re- 
quired increases in their mean longitudes are therefore: — Mars 
0° to 16°, Jupiter 154° ^to 177° and Saturn 203° to 233°. Calcula- 
ting with the tables in Mr. Svamikannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris 
(Vol. 1, Pt. 1) for the years between 1 A. C. and 700 A. C. these 
increases are found in only one year 17 A. C, Mars 14°, Jupiter 
156° and Saturn 208°. In 17 A. C. the ^ravana Paurnami fell on 
the 27th July, and the iiihi ended 7 hours and 12 minutes after 
mean sunrise, that is, about 1-12 P. M. The solar month of 
Avani began in that year on the 18th July, and 27th July was 
therefore the 10th Avani and 135th solar day. The sun's longi- 
tude was exactly 129°, as required by the text, and the longitude 
of Rahu was 315°. The distance of the sun from the node was 
thus 174°; and a lunar eclipse was, therefore, certain to have 
occurred on that day. The sun's longitude being 129°, the 
heliacal rising of Agastya must have also occurred on the same 
day. In fact the cioncidence of lunar eclipse and Agastyodaya on 
the same day is very unique, and it actually took place in 17 A. C. 
as required by the text. On the 27th July 17 A. C. at day-break, 
the true longitude of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn were respectively 
28°, 332° and 274°, that is, they were all exactly in their required 
positions. But the true longitudes of Venus and Mercury at the 
time were 90° and 156°, Le,, 30° and 66° in advance of the re- 
quired positions. The truth seems to be, as I have suggested, 
that the poet could not get the true positions of Venus and Mer- 
cury, as the Hindus at that period had not yet learned to calculate 
them correctly. But, finding that the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn were all in their own houses {Svakseiras), he apparently 
supposed that Venus and Mercury were likewise in their own 
houses Rsabha and Mithuna. In making this supposition he 
may possibly have been influenced by an astrological notion, for 
which I cannot find any authority at present, that the location of 
all the planets in their own houses is an indication of heavy rains. 
The poet was certainly aware of Svakseiras, as he says that 
Jupiter was beyond the two houses of Saturn. It is thus seen 
that the 27th July 17 A. C. completely satisfies all the astronomi- 
cally possible data of the text; and as no other date from 1 A. C. 
to 700 A. C. suits the given data even approximately, we have no 
option but to conclude that the 11th Paripddal was actually 
composed in 17 A. C., and that all dates for the Sangham age 
later than the early centuries of the Christian era must be given 
up. 
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8rf5«rlt% ^ ftgsrf^lg 5 * 353 ^ 
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I ?rt> 

ur^ a?it srrainuft^ sew: i 

3f:jg3:i 3{ffT^ 3f|;f%)[;r sjTOf mijW OTJ: 
sffawa 1 Ri^TRiqjwwiwf 

wrf^ f^r sfr^i sf^rpra; f?i iRr i 

iffOT 5rfip wwRw: ma— 

‘awia: #5 5:w pa p i 

wg^ wap3'=^ aaj iwwawa: ii’ ?fa i 

aa: aju, sRwgf^ar awiasw aaa p a^aa i ’Jiw: 

f'H 'aiaarMt^ i 

aaw ^ f^^srgawr wfaww: wwa^ wa w^araar aw^ i 
:5 tR[ 1 a aaaRj pa p ai^a: awRaftp awf^ i 
aa;K5Ra;w! af aa i^wa fw^a# aia aa^aTa i :?^a 
=ai% sftata araa^ iftaritarfaiw^fwigjir: 

a^arsal: aarf^r: i 

laar (a) ’fiarg aPrar ar fap;a:, a gfawaaf^ar 
ma aiaa^ aaa w?=^ ga'latwta— 

‘awtaaaa^ail; a;f?a^r 3ra>Rwa: i 

* ^ 

i^^RmmoTT R5[R I 

II’ I 

(srr) 5rf l^rf^^r- 

^m% mm mm m 
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H sffra: ?ra 

I ‘R?r: isiliia; siRflt’ ^isr 

anfl»it[W 58H#jr n 

(f) far fFW irRsaf^ lf^ fatgirg^ai^ij: 
3r#T^a ifhrg, aaa wra; 

gw ifrf^a atw^rf^— 

5 rrrsra: ^rfl i 

a ^ra: saa^str fiafa a afseaRr ir 
a ^ ^ jaftarf^aara^ i 

* iff iff 

a^ fwa arotg arrwr: proarj^ i 
aa ^ ga afT twi ja: ir 

iif ijf 

a^aaf ataaaaPa ?fifrf ?fgift^Fa, i 
3rf w at ara wit qaa aaa, ii 
aa aift^arrarraarfa^arara i 
ws=a aw ar\ If^ta ^aral; i 
a 5?fa% ai?ia a fta a saarfaa.- ii’ ?a. < 1 . 

ffa I 

(f) Jftati aa^ssaf^ aaa^— 

‘aatiaf*^ af firafi* 5 <aarft a i 
araa % ifga aaaanrsala ii’ \%. 

aaa a?aaa ftaaai aiaal larfaiar*^ ^gaiwaR'^a 
I a1 aai'a a^ragt, ‘aag; aa'lgf sra; 
f% a aafa ^a^’ # gg^gsrfaa ^ 3«a^ i saar 
a 3[% ^ ^as^— 

‘af^af rft ^ gra affaa(safear!*a? i 
jpa^sarf awra a#r a ii 
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^5t5' i 

^ ft I’t fr ii 

w ^ g# ft'^;55; ii 

^ a^T stcfr'fr a id a 'a W' i 

atRa aaa i^ga^ i%aaa:, p aa w ii’ '»■ =i?- 
aa a gitaa! a^iasifta: ^ai^aia iflaaft asRaftaf^ 
^ra aa a a^ I a?a ai^a paara; ^araat^naa ii 

ft^ i3»p^ aarar 3Ta% jftaiaraaaalaS:^ i— 

?. jfto ‘aiiaRT^ ara^ I’ ? t 

;no. ‘^fta: l%aR:aTara:aaaa^r an^faaf afts- 1 
a ^aai ft saaiRaa a^araata ^tiraaftr ii’ ?■ H- ??■ 
i[ft ^laara aaa^a^a S(%Ra^ i 

R. a^o ‘aiftai sNai ara aaaf^aftafta: i 

aaarpir! ara ai^RRaift aifta: ir a. »R. 
aiaaa pa aaa^a i^aati ^uraa.— 

‘ala crsRpaiiaaftaiaftaftftf fta^i i 
a aaafti ft aTfaia: afta stf 3 ^aaafta arg;’ ii 

n. =?. 

a& aatas^al— 

‘aila aa afta a anaatsa 
ftalftaaftia aiaaraa. i 
a^at 5f^aaft%5ftiaFaT 
latft% asft gsaan; ii’ 
aaaait aa!fl%s«ail ga^raaaTftara; aa^p^ i 
a. It®- ‘aitftaiaai^sfti a^aaiar a i’ a.»®. 
pa: aft«aaafta 3ga aaaig pa 3fFi pialf— 

‘a 5 #faia«ai[ a^laaiwaft r ??. '5®. 
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». ifto. I 

HT'*. 5fs-si^a sril — 

!wr€^f!r 

’T^' I’ 

'A. Ift”. =!■ ^o: 5[!n!fll% 51^# ir^l: I 

flfo.\s.?s.«:ff?3c«rrf9f irmsfrw ^ifsT: i 

Ift®. R- ^R- sn# I 

a>rra: ^rfT: ^r«TRi:^r?rsR3fR% ii 

»rT° t?.=??-?V=l'>''5'IRt^ 5fe#TR,l 

#??ftirewgfc(s I! 
ciTOr S9%3^ II 

toHi^.U-U.^o^aa: ipsrr^g: I 

>a. Iffo. <V3: f| "TOf ^«R7SgftfTO I 

5<r^ 5[?i ?rgifwi%^Rflfe ii 
in°. =1^. 'ajPRlf I 

^ sfei 11 

ifto. i. Rc. got! got| it R m'^ i 
„ i^-RV- 5oir ?rs^igt I 

itrg# ^ rsir^ — 

g%d^ gqi g i 

ll’ 

ifto. I. |o; lit ^ts^^n^gniilcigT I 

gs«ra tiRPii: II 

gjo.? l-RR-R- 51^%: wg i 
»taTI%¥lftrW 11 

?o. »fto. ^vs: Jf|R^: ftmTOtl 5% I 

ait^RftgsRin 5afi^% ii 

Ufo. \. R^a. Rl^ (|q !}t I 


IX— 22 
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??• ’ft®. »■ tV- g ITSai I 

Ht®. ??• 

^[3^ ^sr 5r5% ^pifrq i 

«rm fr?:R»if : ii 

^ra;r pr^r il®rw i i 
n. Jft®- »■ W=J: S«qwsrpi; T^TnlT I 

# f R^: I I mw »tI*R3 3R4g4 

I# tsrf<%3?!iT}f5r ’rj; i 

frf^r f mfii ^rsjPa f rRjtsii, ii 
ift®. ». ^is: ^1%^% w%5tsfjr^w€ig[ i 

^Iw'rpr nsrr ii 

R®. ? ?. ?». ?«,; qqnti iR'^l'%: «R)T^JR[ I 

asjr irfawr nRF53;tR^ ii 
? tf . jftfirg qsi^ssiit^ ? <i, ^ rij 

iTWOI Jlif fJRH I 

gR w% =? 'jf&sar: ?f»r?:rl!T: n 

I^a: ^l»Tf ¥i [%3 >J!T: I 
t M TO cRR^ TOf^T a II 

»ftcll^ # =TO«n^— 

<ii>i OTit%f^t%®q-a ll 

asr w 3rf^»Ri^; rt^rst i 

??• =IV Raa wflRawp^i 

^RTR W RaTORR: II 
a^RT ip^ TOl^ ptfa I 
lamac aRijiaJ f r ^astrtRm; ii 
TOT^ WRi I 

^ % aa?« af5s% p: ii 
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m'lsjra'^^ira: «rt?Rr f| ii 

fifsir 5inT«fRR[^=is?f5fl?T=?1:i|^ra:i 




II 


?' 6 . ifrari 'A. ^ 9 .. 

“§f^ efSEfi^n’t’ ^ jf m:” 

I 

ijnra^ ^ R«.. \%- — 

^ H ;i =qr I 

5W ?<:. ^ 5r?!Trrer ft?: =i;(^frT: ^:TOsft fT I 

aflrimTH ^tiJglHrt Sft: II 




A NOTE ON AN INSCRIBED SEAL FROM PERAK. 


BY 

K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, m.a. 

In the Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums Vol. 
XV, part 3 (1932), Mr. Ivor IT. N, Evans, Ethnographer, F. M. S. 
Museums, reported the discovery of an inscribed Cornelian seal 
which he described as follows: ‘It is a small seal of red Corne- 
lian of good colour and somewhat translucent, chamfered at the 
edges on the face and there engraved with an inscription running 
the length of the seal in the middle. The dimensions of the piece 
are 1.4 cms. )< 1 cm. >(4 cm. The back is a flat.' The inscrip- 
tion reads Sri Visniivarmmasya and the script is clearly of the 
class to which the earliest Sanskrit inscriptions of Campa, Borneo 
and W. Java belong. The letters are ‘box-headed’, and remark- 
ably like those in the inscriptions of Bhadravarman of Campa. 
This script is usually called Pallava script after Vogel’s well- 
known paper on the Yiipa inscriptions of King Mulavarraan. In 
spite of Professor R. C. Majumdar’s attempt to fix a northern or 
central Indian origin for the early Campa script^, I think the case 
is still strong for our continuing to use the designation brought 
into vogue by Vogel's careful examination of the whole question. 

But while calling the script Pallava, we should be on our 
guard against postulating any direct connection, particularly of a 
political nature, between the areas where the script w?as in vogue 
and the line of South Indian rulers after whom the script is 
named, Mr. Evans wnites “ Dr. Callenfels remarks, in answer to 
a letter of mine in which 1 had pointed out that this name w'as 
borne by several Pallava kings. ‘ It is not necessary that the 
Visnuvarraan is a Pallava king. Kings and nobles in that time 
liked to have names ending in Varraa, i.e., the kings of Indo-China, 
Borneo, Java and Sri-Vijaya. I think, how'ever, that the Sri 
certainly points to a king or a prince.’ I had wondered, too, 
whether it might not be the ring of some commoner bearing an 
inscription wuth a talismanic significance". There is no one 
among the knowm kings of South India or the Malay Archipelago 


I, BEFEO, xxxii, pp. 135 ff, 
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and Indo-China with the name Visnu-Varina. And the faulty 
grammatical iorm of the name, Yisnuvarmmas 3 *a in the place of 
Visnuvarmmanah, may be taken to support the last surmise of 
Mr. Evans that it is the seal of a commoner, possibly a merchant. 
There is no lack of evidence to show that the artisans and traders 
of ancient times often affected the Sanskrit idiom and were not 
very mindful of classical grammar in the dialect they employed. 
One wonders why Mr. Evans suggests a talisman ic significance 
for the inscription on the stone ? Is it because of the Sri at the 
commencement ? But Sri is at once an honorific prefix and a 
symbol of prosperity and is generally employed as a prefix to 
personal names. I am inclined to suggest that the ring which 
bore this inscribed Cornelian was just the signet ring of a merchant 
called Visnuvarmma. The best opinion regarding the age of the 
seal puls it nearer the sixth century A, D, than the fourth, though 
the earlier date is not an impossibility^ 

I have had occasion elsewhere to draw attention to other 
evidence on trade relations between South India and the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal^. But such relations were by no 
means the monopoly of South India, and it may be doubled if a 
South Indian merchant would have used a signet engraved in 
these characters as we have so far not come across another 
instance of this kind. It is perhaps worth noting in this connec- 
tion that, among some ancient gems and seals noticed by 
Cunningham in 1841, we find a Chaceldonic agate from Ujjain 
inscribed in characters very similar to those of our seah^. 
The inscription was read by Prinsep as Sri Vati-Khu cldasya , Seal 
of Sri Vati-Khudd. That reading is open to doubt at more than 
one point; I am inclined to read Stl Va (iikhn) ndasya. But the 
forms of the letters Sri, Va, and sya bear the closest possible 
resemblances to those of the same letters in our seal. Visnu- 
varmma then, if as we suppose he was a merchant, might have 
come from Central India, or he might have been one of the 
colonists belonging to the Hindu settlement of Kuala Selingsing 
in Perak whose long history from about 600 A. D., if not earlier, 
is attested by the remains brought to light by j\ir. Evans. 


1. JFMS. p.90. 

2. JOR. vi, pp. 299 fF. 

3. JASB, 1841, plate opp. p. 148, No. 19. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

BrHATI of PrABHAKARA MiSRA with the RJU-VIMALA-PANCIKA 
OF Salikanatha: (Tarka-pada). Edited by S. K. Rama- 
NATHA SASTEI, JUNIOR LECTURER IN SANSKRIT, UNIVER- 
SITY OF Madras. Published by the University of 
Madras, 1934. Price Rs. 5. Foreign 8s. 

The aphorisms of Jaimini are in 12 Chapters, which are 
divided into 60 sub-sections or psdas as they are called. The 
whole work, excepting the first pada alone, deals with the princi- 
ples of Vedic interpretation or with the details of sacrificial ritual; 
and its philosophic significance, where it has any, is quite indirect. 
The first sub-section, which is known as the Tarka-pada, is solely 
devoted to a consideration of Mimarhsa epistemology; and it 
necessarily contains, by implication, a view of Mimarhsa ontology 
also. The practice of pandiias has, for long, been to give much 
less attention to this section than its subject-matter seems to us to 
demand, and to be content with a study of only the remaining 
portions of the work. Even later commentators, as a rule, omit 
to explain it. This attitude of orthodox scholars towards the 
Mimariisa as a philosophic doctrine is, however, far from unintel- 
ligible. They are staunch adherents of a different school of philo- 
sophy, viz., the Vedanta which has its own definite world-view; 
and they naturally do not like to waste their time and energy in 
learning a system which, though claiming to be based on the 
Veda like the Vedanta, diverges from it in more than one essen- 
tial respect. Their point of view only furnishes another proof of 
the well-known fact that the interest of the Indians in philosophy 
has never been merely theoretic. The sacrificial teaching of the 
Mimariisa has not been disregarded in the same manner, because 
the performance of Vedic ritual is considered to be a necessary 
part of the training of a Vedantin. Though this may explain the 
attitude of pandiias towards Mimamsa as a darsana, the neglect 
into which the study of the Tarka-pada has, as a consequence, 
fallen for so long a time is unfortunate from the standpoint of 
the modern student who is interested in philosophic views as such 
or in the history of Indian thought as a whole. For it has led 
not only to a break in the traditional interpretation of the.philo- 
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sophic side of the system but also to the loss or disappearance of 
much of the literature bearing upon it. The loss is far greater in 
the case of the Prabhakara school of Miraariisa than in that of the 
Bhatta school, as will be seen from the fact that not more than 
two or three works belonging to it were hitherto familiarly known. 
It is the primary source of authority in regard to this school, viz., 
Prabhakara’s commentary on the bhasya of Sahara relating to 
the neglected pdda that is now published; and students of Indian 
philosophy cannot feel sufficiently grateful to the editor for 
having undertaken this important work and for having accompli- 
shed it so successfully. 

The present volume includes, in addition to this commen- 
tary which is known as the Brhail, the Rjn-vimald-pancika, a 
gloss on it by Salikanalha who is reputed to have been Prabha- 
kara's direct disciple. It also contains a reprint of the suiras of 
Jairaini as well as the bhasya of Sahara; and the several texts and 
commentaries are given here concurrently so that reference to 
them is rendered quite easy. Prabhakara's style resembles that 
of old masters like Patanjali and Sahara, and is conversational in 
its form. Though the language is simple, it is often difficult to 
follow the argument couched in it; but Salikanatha's gloss, to- 
gether with the careful punctuation introduced by the editor, 
greatly assists the understanding of the work. The amount of 
resolute labour required for editing such difficult works from old 
manuscripts is always great; and it should have been considerably 
greater in the present case, because only one manuscript of the 
Brhail could be procured. The editor was, how^ever, fortunate 
in securing four copies of the commentary on it; and they should 
have been of immense service to him in determining the correct 
form of the text where its manuscript was imperfect. In this 
difficult task the editor has received, as he gracefully acknowledges 
in the Preface, much help from Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastriyar of the Presidency College, Madras, whose 
unrivalled scholarship in the darsanas in general and Mimarhsa 
in particular, is a sufficient guarantee that the textual problems, 
wdiich arose in the course of editing the work, have been satis- 
factorily solved. 

The Prabhakara school has several characteristic doctrines, 
like the one, for example, which is known as akhydti~vdda. The 
most important of them, which is also perhaps the least under- 
stood now, is the doctrine of niyoga or ‘Vedic mandate'; and it 
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is treated of at length in the present publication. The work also 
contains side references to other points of historical or doctrinal 
importance like the sabda-brahma-vada of the grammarians 
(p. 160) and the views of Buddistic thinkers like Dihnaga and 
Dharmakirti (e.g. pp. 87, 53). The editor does not propose 
to continue the printing of the remaining portions of the Brhaii] 
but he promises that a supplementary volume will be issued 
containing the Bhdsya-parisista of Salikanatha, which is a 
direct commentary on the bhdsya of Sahara, and an introductory 
essay in English by Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriyar. We eagerly 
look forward to its publication and expect that it will not only 
elucidate several points in the Prabhakara doctrine which are 
now only vaguely understood but will also incidentally light up 
some at least of the many dark corners in the history of Indian 
philosophy. 

M. H. 

The Matsya Purana: A Study, by V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, M.A., Lecturer in Indian History, Univer- 
sity OF Madras. Bulletins of the Department of 
Indian History and Archaeology, No. 5 Re. 1, S. 1/6. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar opened his study of the 
Puranas, a legitimate source of information for 'the historian of 
ancient India, with a general survey of the Puranas in Vol. VIII 
of the IHQ. He followed it up with his “Some Aspects of the 
Vayu Purana^’ and has given us now his study of the Matsya 
Purana. The study runs to about 140 pages and discusses in its 
first four chapters the flood legends, the origin of the Purana, 
theory of incarnation, the date of the Purana and the Polity and 
Architecture described in the Puraiia. It finishes with two useful 
chapters, the fifth and the sixth, on the indebtedness of the 
Matsya Purana to the Vayu Purana and on the Tamil Matsya 
Purana. 

1. The author says on p. 17 that South India was the place 
of flood; the arguments are few and naive. Details of the flood- 
story which contradict this conclusion are conveniently over- 
looked. Here he gives R. V. Ill, 24.3 mentioning “four tribes 
sprung from Manu" as additional proof ! The probable identity 
between the Vedic “Pancajana’' and “Pancaksiti" and the five- 
fold division of the country in Tamil literature has been sug- 
gested by P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar and R. Raghava Ayyangar; 
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b'lt Dikshitar neither cites the text, nor collects the several texts 
mentioning “Pahcajana” and “Pahcaksiti”; he does not discuss 
the question at all. Above all, his reference to Rg Veda III. 24.3 
is wrong; it should be Atharva Veda III. 24,3; and, it might be 
added for Dikshitar’s information that the Rg Veda itself refers to 
the «five peoples" at least six times in Mandalas 1, 7 & 10. 

2. Discussing the origin of the Purana, the author digresses 
into an account of the Matsva tribe and the Matsyadesa and 
opines that the fish -flood- legends were cultivated ” (p. 23) by 
the Matsyas ! Comment is needless, 

3. The author thinks that on pp, 23-4, he has proved the 
South Indian nativity of the Matsya Purana. Its South Indian 
origin is not as plain as that of the Bhagavata. On p. 24, the 
author makes the convenient remark that the Purana is full of 
references to South India, which remark he has not substantiated; 
nor can the text of the Purana justify it. Leaving other evidences 
to the contrary in the Parana, we would like to draw Dikshitar’s 
attention to Matsya XVI, 16, where, as a contrast to the Bhaga- 
vata, which expressly glorifies the Dravidadesa and its people, 
the Matsya brings the Dravidas, Udras, Andhras and KoAkans 
under Mlecchas, whose sight must be avoided during Sraddlia 
time. From other parts of the author’s study also, it is plain that 
the author, easily and naturally, ignores texts of importance, 

4. Ch. I, section 3 of the study is mostly a digression; it 
explains or tries to explain ‘Dasavatara’ in the light of the Evolu- 
tion theory and proclaims Vaniana as the missing link ! Accord- 
ing to the author’s study, Krsna, the Buddha and Kalki mean 
nothing. In this connection again, the digressing author has 
little time and space for the contribution of the Matsya to the 
idea of Avatara. Noteworthy matter on the subject in Matsya 
47 is almost ignored, except for a casual remark on p. 25 which 
again betrays insufficient understanding of the text. 

5. On pp. 42-44, Dikshitar says that Bharata's Natya sastra 
is referred to in the Matsya Purana and devotes a section of his 
study to Bharata's Natya Sastra. The Purana does not refer to 
Bharata’s Natya Sastra. Nor does it contain anything relating 
to the Vaikhana-a Sastra, Sukra Niti and the Liiigayat sect. It 
is impossible to understand how the author is led to see referen- 
ces to these three where they do not exist at all. 

IX— -23 
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6. The auihor fails to notice what has been plainly said 
in the Parana. The following are some instances of the 
serious omissions: Matsya II, 13-14 which mention the 
Narmada as the only river which lasts even through the 
deluge; ch. VIII echoes the Vibhuti-adhyaya of the Gita; ch. II, 
22-24, Matsya’s expansion of the ‘ Pahcalaksana ' definition of 
Parana; ch. XXIV, 2-3, the statement that Budha is the epony- 
mous author of Elephantology and that the text called 
“ Rajaputriya ” quoted in later texts is his work; ch. X, 24-25, 
mention of Vararuci as a master ofNatya; ch. XIII, 38 which 
mentions Radha, who does not occur even in the Bhagavata; ch. 
IV, 19-20 and 23 which' presuppose the Brhatkatha; ch. CCXXIX 
2 which mentions a Vrddha Garga and his astrological work. 

7. It is regrettable that the author should still persist in 
taking <‘Vakovakya” as speech of birds and beasts. Wrong 
understanding of the text is seen in the two main sections on 
Polity and Architecture — Eg. the interpretation of Matsya 
ch. 215, 58-59 on p. 75 of the study, the paragraph on the 
crown prince on p. 93, and the whole of the matter on the types 
of Prasadas on pp, 109-110. Regarding ancient Indian Polity, 
the author makes contradictory statements on pp. 76 aiid 86, 
The section on Architecture is scrappy. 

8. Important statements are made without references being 
given to the texts. The study, as a whole, is neither exhaustive 
nor critical, as carelessly written as it is printed. Not a single 
Sanskrit text quoted is free from errors. Proof-reading seems 
to hav^e been done more to observe a custom and the Errata at 
the end containing only three corrections must be taken by the 
readers as Upalaksana. 

SAUTI ” 

Bhattacintamani — A commentary on the Rhattadipika, by 

’^'anchesvara. Edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Sastra- 

i^ATNAKARA MiMAMSARATNA BRAHMASRI VENKATASUBRAH- 

manya Sastri, Principal, Madras Sanskrit College, 

Mylapore, Madras. Rs. 6/-, Printed at the Madras Law 

Journal Press, Mylapore Madras, 1934. 

The Bhattadipika of Khandadeva is the most authoritative 
treatise of recent times in the sphere of the Mimarhsa of the 
Bhatta School. Khandadeva lived in the early half of the 17th 
century in Benares and wrote most of his works from there. His 
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pupil, the famous Sambhu Bhatta wrote the first commentary 
on the Bhattadipika; it was followed by the Candrika of Bhas- 
kararaya. The work under review is the last of the commen- 
taries on the Bhattadipika. 

Khandadeva is reputed to have omitted the Tarkapada from 
his work. On the other hand we find Vanchesvara commenting 
on the portion of the Bhattadipika relating to the Tarkapada. 
Wherefrom he got that te.vt is not clear. Vanchesvara is an 
erudite scholar; he shows a complete mastery of Srauta and other 
sastras in this scholarly commentary. The portion from the 
beginning up to the end of the third pada in the third adhyaya 
is published in the volume under review. The late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Brahmasri Venkatasubrahmanya Sastriar, who edited 
the work was an authority in Mimamsa. A short account of 
the life history of the author is found in the introduction. The 
detailed table of contents, the index of adhikaranas, the index of 
sutras, the list of adhikarana nyayas, and the index of quotations 
will be found very useful. The list of corrections is pretty 
long, but exhaustive. The book has been neatly printed and 
attractively got up. We heartily welcome this publication. 


T. R. C. 



THE GITIKA METRE IN SANSKRIT 

BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah, 

Mysore. 

Three metres, bearing the name GTtika, are mentioned in 
the index at the end of Kittel's edition of Nagavarma's Canarese 
Prosody (or Chanddmbiidhi). One is a varna-gana metre 
with four padas following the scheme na ra ra la ga (the name 
of the metre is given as NItike in the MS, and emended by 
Kittel into Gitike); the second is a mora metre with padas con- 
taining 12, 18, 12 and 18 matras and is the same as the Giti 
(sub-division of the Arya) of Sanskrit prosodists, while the third 
is a misra-gana metre. It is the third-mentioned metre that 
concerns us here in this paper. 

This metre is defined thus in Nagavarma's Chanddmbndhi 
(V. 312; p. 114 of Kittel’s edition): 

eradarol arernba sarnkhyeyol 
bare padma-bhavan ulidavu meccuva leradirn- 
dire balik inneradu munnin ante 
karam esed oppu Gita-ganam[j 

“ The Brahma foot in the second, in the number six, the other 
(feet) being what one likes; the two (padas) that follow (are) like 
the preceding (two); thus is formed the class of metres known as 
Gitika 

The number of feet that constitute padas 1, 2 (or the first 
half) is not specified; but as it is said that it is the same as that 
contained in padas 3, 4 (or second half), an analysis of the verse 
which is itself composed in the Gitika metre shows that this 
number must be either six or seven. 

The expression eradarol (‘ in the second ') in the first pada 
is regarded by Kittel as referring to the pada; and the Gitika, 
therefore, according to him, consists of two halves containing 
seven and six feet respectively, the sixth foot in each half being 
a Brahma. The editor of the Karnataka-kavya-kalanidhi 
edition of the book, however, interprets that expression as fin the 
second place and says that the Gitika consists of two halves 
with seven feet each, and that, in both halves, the second and 
sixth feet are Brahma-ganas. 

IX— 24 
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These interpretations are both wrong. The Kavirdjamarga, 
written in the reign of the Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa I (A. D. 
815-877) contains twenty-two stan 2 as composed in this metre; 
and an examination of these stanzas (see particularly I, 45, 112, 
137 on pp. 10, 23 and 28 of the edition published by the Madras 
University) shows clearly that the editor of the K. K. edition is 
wrong in interpreting eradarol as * in the second place and 
that Kittel is wrong in holding that the second half contains six 
feet only and not Seven. And these stanzas, as well as Naga- 
varma’s definition given above, make it plain that the Gitika 
consists of two halves each containing seven inisra feet, the 
sixth foot in both halves being a Brahma foot while the others 
may be Brahma, Visnu or Rudra^ feet. 

It is my object in this paper to point out some instances of 
Sanskrit verses that are composed in this Gitika metre. 

1. In the course of the article published in pp. 46 ff. above 
of this Journal, I have had occasion to point out that the first 
twenty-four verses of the Talgunda inscription of ^antivarman 
are not mdirdsamakas as believed by Kielhorn {Epig. Indica, 
8, 27) but are composed in what I have there called misra- 
gana^ metres, that all but five^ of the ninety-six padas contained 
in these verses consist of a R(udra) foot, followed by a V{isnu) 
foot and a B(rahma) foot, and that hence twenty of these are 
samavrttas belonging to the m i i r a-g ana class of metres 
and four, upajdiis. In other words, since m i s r a-g ana 


1. Regarding these feet, see p. 51 above in this Journal. 

2. Kittel calls them devaksara-ganas, because Nagavarma 
himself has, according to him, made use of that term in V. 
340 (p. 127) : bayasida devaksarada prayoga-tarav ddudellamam 
peldem. In the K. K. edition, however, this verse (V, 260) reads 
as Jayadevaksaradhavala-prayoga-taram aduv-ellamani peldem 
and one cannot therefore feel certain that Nagavarma really used 
the term devaksara in connection with these ganas. 

The term tripurusa, used in this connection by the 
editor of the K, K. edition, is equally dubious. According to him, 
the terra is used by Nagavarma in the phrase (p. 77) I tri- 
purusarind dda ganada neraviyole ; but in Kittel’s edition (p. 98) 
this phrase reads as pinte pelda ganada neraviyol, and there is no 
mention of tripurusa in it. 

3. In reality all but four; 17a follows the regular scheme 
RVB and not RRB as I have erroneously said there. 
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metres with four padas of the type RVB are unknown^, I have 
in effect agreed with Kielhorn in thinking that the metre of these 
verses is ‘unbekannt’ (unknown), though dissenting from his 
opinion that it is a mora metre. 

This substitution of one unknown metre for another is not 
very satisfactory, and 1 now propose therefore to abandon the 
division into ganas adopted in that article in favour of another 
which would make these stanzas conform to the definition of the 
Gitika given above. 

This is quite feasible; for, as readers may have noticed, 
a given sequence of gurus and laghus, while it can be divided 
into varna-ganas in only one way, can be divided into misra- 
ganas in many different ways. Thus, for instance, padas ab of 
stanza 1 of the Talgunda inscription: 

jayati visva-veda^-samghata- 
nicitaika-murtis sanatanah 


1. The only metres of this class, besides Gitika, that are 
mentioned and described by Nagavarma in his Chanddmbtidhi 
(vv. 299, ff. ; pp. 98 ff. in KittePs edition) are : — Tripadt (4+4+3 
ganas); Piriy-akkara (4 padas of the t 3 'pe BVVVVVR), Dorey- 
akkara (4 padas of the type VVBVVB), Naduvan-akkara 
(4 padas of the type BVVVR), Edey-akkara (4 padas of the type 
BVVR), file (Nagavarma’s description of this metre is obscure 
and no examples are known of verses composed in this metre), 
Akkarike (4 padas of the type VBVBVR), Caupadl (4 padas of 
the type RR), Chandovatamsa (4 padas of the type VVVB) 
and Madanavaii (4 padas of the type VVVVR or RRRV or 
VVVVV-gu). 

2. I do not agree with Kielhorn (^Ep. Indica. 8, 31, n. 7) 
that the reading is -deva-. In the collotype opposite to p. 32, one 
can see how similar the formation of this letter ve is to that of vi 
in viiva. For the rest, there can be no doubt that the Sthanu or 
Siva praised in this verse is the fiiva-lihga known as Pranavesvara 
before whose temple the pillar containing the inscription stands 
(see Kielhorn’s description on p. 24 1. c.). The epithet visva-veda- 
sanighata-nicitaika-mUrti refers to this Pranavesvara, and is quite 
apposite since the pranava is regarded as the quintessence or 
embodiment of the Vedas. Compare for instance, the passage 
om ity etad aksaram brahmasya padas catvdro ved&s catuspad idam 
aksarani param brahma pUrvasya mdtra prthivy a-kdrah sa 
rghhir rg-vedo brahma vasaiuo gdyatrl garhapatyah . , . that 
occurs in the Atharvaiikhopanisad, 
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can each be divided into misra-ganas in eight different ways as 
BBBV, BBVB, BVBB, VBBB, VRB, VBR, RVB and RBV; 
and the ardha formed of these padas can thus be divided into 
misra feet in 8x8 or 64 different ways. Further, if we disregard 
the division into padas and consider the ardha itself (with its 
twenty aksaras) as a unit, we can divide it into misra-ganas in 
still other different ways).^ Similarly, the other ardhas too in 
the verses of this inscription, and also in the other misra-gana 
verses referred to in the above-mentioned article, can all be 
divided into feet in many different ways. 

Now, in connection with these verses, there are no extrane- 
ous considerations present that indicate^ the particular way in 
which the pada or ardha should be scanned ; in fact, there is 
nothing to even indicate that the verses in question belong 

1. e.g. RRRRB, VRRRR, BRRRVB, etc. 

2. It is usual for Kannada poets to mention the name of the 
metre in connection with ail stanzas composed by them. Misra- 
gana stanzas however are rare even in Kannada works. Thus, for 
instance, in Ponna's Santi-purana (c. 950 A. D.), out of a total of 
1637 stanzas, only nine (5 Akkaras, 4 Tripadls; see App. 4 at 
the end of the printed edition) belong to this class; in Pampa's 
Adlpurana (942 A, D.), out of a total of 1623 stanzas, only six 
(4 Akkaras, 2 Tripadis) belong to this class (see p. 6 of Introd. to 
jSdntipurana) and in the Vihramarjunavijaya (c. 943 A. D.) of 
the same author, out of a total of 1609 stanzas, ten only(l akkara 
and 9 piriy-akkaras) belong to this class (see p. 525 of the Sahitya 
Parisad edition of this book). In Ranna’s Ajitapurana (993 A.D.) 
which has 791 stanzas (see p. 6 of Introd. to Ponna’s Sdnti- 
purana) , there is none belonging to this class ; nor is there any 
in that author’s Sdhasabhimavijaya (c. 1000 A. D.), 

Kannada poets of the 14th and later centuries employed for 
the most part the metres Sahgatya and Satpadi in their writings, 
so that it is difficult to find in their works stanzas composed in the 
Arya and other well-known metres even, let alone misra-gana 
metres. 

Examples of the Gitika are met with in the Kavirdjatndrga 
and Nagavarma’s Kavydvalokana, and, so far as I know, in no 
other Kannada work. Examples of Ele are, as observed above, 
unknown; and so likewise are examples of the Chanddvatamsa, 
Madanavati, CaupadI, Nadu van- akkara, Edey-akkara, and Dorey- 
akkara, 
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to the misra-gana class, and we are therefore free to adopt any 
way of scansion that we like. 

Of the sixty-four ways of feet-division mentioned in the 
above connection, sixteen furnish us with an ardlia of 8 feet, 
and sixteen, with one of 6 feet; the remaining thirty-two furnish 
us with an ardha of 7 feet. By scanning the above two 
padas therefore as BBVBRBV, vre get an ardha of 7 feet the 
sixth of which is a Brahma foot. Similarly, the second half too 
of stanza 1; sihamir indit-rasmi-vicchuriia-dyiiiiniaj-jata-bhdra- 
mandanah can be scanned as BBVBRBV, and the stanza is thus 
found to be a Gitika. In regard to the 46 halves of the remain- 
ing 23 stanzas too, we get, by scanning padas bd as RBV and 
padas ac as BBVB (and BVVB in the case of 11c, l7c, 21c and 
2^c), halves of 7 feet with B as the 6th foot; and we thus find 
that all the twenty-four stanzas at the beginning of the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman are Gitikas. 

The two verses cited on p. 48 above from the Tusam and 
Ajanta inscriptions too are likewise Gitikas; both halves of the 
first verse, and the second half of the second, can be scanned as 
BBVBRBV, while the first half of the second can be scanned as 
BBVBRBR. 

2. On p. 53 of the above-mentioned article, I have referred 
to sixty stanzas of Bhatta-Bhlma’s Rdvandrjumya that are 
composed in a misra-gaiia metre. These stanzas are all Gitikas: 
of the 120 ardhas contained in them, sixty-five i contain the 
ganas BBVBRBV, twenty-three 2 the ganas BBVVRBV, nine^ 


1. Namely, both halves of 21/39; 65/18; 68/44; 69/49; 
30/61; 33/26; 97/10; 168/7; 170/20; 171/25, 28; 172/36,49, 50, 
51, 53, 54; 192/60; 174/58; first halves of 5/35; 16/70; 19/26; 
33/23 ; 49/7, 8, 9; 55/60; 60/31; 64/5; 68/43; 174/54; 177/80; 
179/6; 203/53; and the second halves of 84/62 ; 85/63 ; 94/58 ; 
169/15; 171/27, 30, 31, 32; 172/34, 40, 41, 48. Regarding the 
mode of citation, see n. 2 on p. S3 above. 

2. Namely, both halves of 84/65 ; 172/37, 39; 176/68; first 
halves of 94/58; 169/15; 170/22; 172/35, 41 ; 176/70 and second 
halvesof 49/8; 53/44; 55/60; 60/31; 170/22; 171/26, 33; 173/52 
and 177/80. 

3. Namely, first halves of 83/54; 171/26, 31; 172/42; 
173/48 and second halves of 33/23 ; 49/7, 9; 179/8, 
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the ganas BBVBRRB, ten^ the ganas BBBBRBV, five^ the 
ganas BBVRRBV^ three^ the ganas BBVBRBR, two^ each the 
ganas BBBBRBB and BBBBBBV, while one ardha^ contains 
the ganas BBBBRBV. That is to say, each ardha contains 
7 ganas the sixth of which is a Brahma. 

Similarly the two verses: 

iti sureyarp panca-pancahad 
rasa-varna-gandhaih saman vita ] 
bhavati tailam namatas cedam 
undiram aty-artha-karmukaml ] 
tailam etad yah suram api va 
purusah prayunjita yatnatah] 
pariharanti tain gadanikany 
ajau krtastran ivetarej] 

quoted by Kielhorn (p. 27 1. c.) from the Bower Manuscript are 
also Gitikas; every one of the four ardhas contains the ganas 
BBVBRBV. 

3. In a note published in the JRAS, 1906, Mr. Thomas 
pointed out (p. 453) that the Kharosthl inscription engraved on 
a steatite vase kept in the Peshawar museum (it is now in the 
Central Museum, Lahore) is a verse composed in an unknown 
metrej and he read this verse as 

Gihilena Siharacchitena ca 
bhatarehi Takkasilaej 
ayam thuvo pratitthavito 
savva-buddhana puyae|| 

Prof. Lueders has however shown in his article in Ep. Indica, 
8, 296 ff., that the readings Gihilena and bhatarehi are wrong, 
and that the proper reading of the inscription (with the long 
vowels and double consonants expressed in writing) is — 


1. Namely, first halves of 53/37; 171/27, 30, 32, 33; 172/40; 
173/52 and second halves of 5/35 ; 19/26 and 179/6. 

2. Namely, first half of 84/62 and second halves of 64/5; 
68/43 ; 172/42 and 176/70. 

3. Namely, first halves of 53/44 ; 85/63 and second half of 
179/8. 

4. Vis., first half of 172/34 and second of 16/70; and first 
half of 179/8 and second of 83/54 respectively. 

5. Viz,, second half of 172/35. 
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Sihilena SIharacchitena ca 
bhratarehi Takkhasilaej 
ayam thuvo praiitthavito 
savva-buddhana puyaej| 

And he observes in continuation; “ It appears at once that the 
regularity of the metre is less great than supposed by Mr. Thomas. 
. . . Mr. Thomas’s suggestion, ingenious as it is, cannot be 
called certain, and until the metre assumed by him should turn 
up elsewhere, I should prefer to treat the record as written in 
prose.” 

It can be seen that the above passage can be divided into 
halves (as has been done by Lueders) which contain the ganas 
RRVBBBV and BBBVVBV respectively. The passage thus is a 
Gitika, and Mr. Thomas was quite justified in looking on it as a 
verse. 

(6) In the note referred to above (JRAS, 1906, p. 452), 
Mr. Thomas has also pointed out that the inscription found 
on the Piprahwa vase is likewise a verse, and that it begins with 
the words iyam salila-nidhanc. The late Dr. Fleet, in another 
note published in the same journal (1907, p. 106), agreed with 
Mr. Thomas that the inscription was a verse, but said that iyam 
salila-nidhane was the beginning of the second half, and that the 
verse began with the words sukiii-bhaiinam. Thus, according 
to him, the stanza, after restoration of the long vowels and double 
consonants, would read as — 

\J - KJ - - u u vu 

sukiti-bhatinam sabhagi 

nikanarn saputta-dalanam| 

- - u -u u 
ipm salila-nidhane 

- - U U UU U u 

(a) buddhassa bhagavate sakiyanam|j 

(b) buddhassa bhagavate saklyanamjj; 

and the metre was Udgiti when (a) ie in bhagavate was regarded 
as short, and Upagiti^when (6) it was regarded as long, and when, 
in addition, one read saki (with long 1) in the word saHyanam 
and regarded ssa in buddhassa as long. 

I am unable to follow Fleet in regarding the syllables ie in 
Bhagavate and nam in sabhagimkdnam as light; nor do the 
arguments urged by him to show that ssa in buddhassa is heavy, 
carry conviction to ray mind; the reading saktySnam too (with 
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long i) seems to me to be erroneous. It is therefore my opinion 
that this verse can be neither an Upagiti nor an Uclglti. On the 
other hand, since its two halves contain the ganas VBBVBBV 
and BBBBVBV respectively, it seems to me preferable to look 
on the verse as a Gitika. 

(c) Lines 1, 2 of Fragment 1 published by Prof. Liieders 
in his Bmchstueicke buddhisiischer Drarnen contain the passage, 
bhava-nivarttakesu klesesu na kincid asii pprahdtavyam yasya 
niiyam aniiyam va na kincid asii boddhavyam, immediately after 
which follow the letters t. m. y. n. ks. pt. which have to be read 
as tamo yena ksipiam. This passage is not mentioned on pp. 27- 
29 where Lueders has collected together all the metrical passages 
that occur in the fragments, which makes it plain that he looks 
upon it as prose. And yet, the words yasya niiyam aniiyam vd 
na kincid asii boddhavyam have a metrical ring about them; and 
examination shows that the passage is really a verse whose first 
half ends with prahdtavyam. The two halves contain the ganas 
BBVBRBV and BBBBVBV respectively, and the verse is thus, 
like the verses in the above-mentioned two inscriptions, plainly a 
Gitika with end-rhyme. It is, so far as the scheme of ganas in 
the two halves is concerned, the exact counterpart of Ravanar- 
juniya 16/70: lohitdyamdna-sarvdngaih sindura-sangdn matan- 
gajaih\ lohitdyaiisituh sandhyeva prthvi vicdrini. 

The fragment referred to above belongs to a drama which 
was, according to Lueders (p. 65), written in the first century A. 
D., while the vase inscriptions referred to above belong to the 
third or fourth century B. C. The Talgunda inscription of Santi- 
varman is assigned by Kielhorn (Ep. Indica, 8, 31) to about the 
first half of the sixth century A. D., and the Tusam and Ajanta 
inscriptions are, in all probability, both earlier. As regards the 
Rdvandrjuntya, there is nothing in it to indicate when it was 
written; but it is evident from the work that the author, Bhima, 
was a good grammarian. Now, we know of a grammarian 
Bhima or Bhimasena who wrote a commentary on Panini’s 
Dhaiupdtha and lived before Candragomin in the 5th century 
A. D. or earlier (Liebich: Zur Einfnehrung in die indische 
einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, III, Der Dhdtiipdtha, p, 5). If 
this Bhima be the same as the author of the Rdvandrjunlya, that 
work would have to be assigned to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

As already observed on p. 50 above of this Journal, it is the 
opinion of Nagavarma that the misra-gana metres are peculiar to 
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the Kannada language and are not in use in Sanskrit and Prakrt 
compositions. The question therefore arises: how can this 
opinion of Nagavarma be reconciled with the fact that more than 
eighty Sanskrit verses composed in the Gitika metre have come 
down to us ? To this question, I am unable, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to attempt an answer. 

The Gitika is not, perhaps, the only misra-gana metre that 
is employed in Prakrt. The Jogimara cave inscription: 
sutanuka namaj devadasikkyij 
tarn kamayitha balanaseyej 
devadine namaj lupadakhej 

that is incised in Brahmi characters of Asoka's time (see the 
account of Dr. Bloch in the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for 1903-4, Part II, p. 128 ff.) is, as pointed out 
by Prof. Lueders {op. ciL, p. 42) and as, indeed is evident from 
the division into lines, a verse containing three lines or a Tripadi. 
After restoration of the long vowels and double consonants that 
are not shown in the writing, these lines read as — 

Sutanuka nama devadasikkyij 
tarn karaayittha Balanaseyej 
Devadinne nama lupadakkhejl 

and form, according to Lueders, a mora iripadl with three lines 
containing 17 matras each. Now, Tripadis are unknown to 
writers on Sanskrit prosody; and even the Prakria-Paihgala, 
which describes three such, the Sihini (32 -{- 12-f 18 moras), 
GahinI (12-t-18-f32 moras) and Mala (45 -f 12 + 15 moras), 
knows nothing of one with 17 matras in each pada. 

The misra-gana metre Tripadi is described by Nagavarma in 
VV. 299-301 of ih.t Chandomhudhi {^^. 98-101 of Kittel's edition) 
and consists of three lines containing 4, 4 and 3 ganas respecti- 
vely, of which the 6th and 10th are required to be Brahma-ganas. 
The others, according to Nagavarma's definition, must be Visnu 
or Rudra feet; but examples are met in inscriptions w'here they 
also are Brahma-ganas; see, for instance, the Tattuko^i inscription 
of about the seventh century A, D. published in Indian Antiquary 
10, p. 61, lines 5-8. The lines of the above verse can be divided 
into the ganas VBVB; VBVB and RBR respectively, and we can 
look upon it as a Tripadi of the milra-gana class. 

I would add, in conclusion, that a careful search in ancient 
inscriptions and books will, in all probability, bring to light 
other examples of verses composed in misra-gana metres, 
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TANDIVADA PLATES OF PRTHVI MAHARAJA. 

BY 

N. VENKATARAMANAYYA, M.A., PH.D., 

Reader in Indian History, University of Madras. 

These plates, which belong to a hitherto unknown ruling 
family of the Telugu country, were kindly lent to me by Mr. M. 
Ramakrishna Kavi. As Mr. Kavi does not remember how he 
obtained them, it is not possible to know the region in which 
they were found. The plates are three in number, each of them 
is 0. 1" in thickness and measures 6.2'' by 2,1". Their total 
weight is 26^ tolas. There is a hole 0. 35" in diameter near the 
left edge for inserting the ring. The plates, excepting the first, 
are inscribed on both the sides. There are four lines of writing 
on the first, and five lines on each side of the other two plates. 
Neither the ring to which the inscription was originally fastened, 
nor the seal has come into my hands. 

The inscription contained in these plates is incomplete. It 
appears that there were four plates belonging to it, securely 
fastened to a ring, in the possession of Mr. Kavi. The Superin- 
tendent of Epigraphy, who secured a loan of this set of plates, 
noticed it briefly tn the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1916- 
17A Only three of the four plates are now available, Mr. Kavi 
having lost the fourth plate. 

Though the inscription is incomplete, it does not impair our 
knowledge of its contents; for the lost plate contained only the 
imprecatory verses which are usually found in inscriptions. This 
is shown by the line of the verse ' bahubhir-vasudhd datta’ , 
inscribed at the end of the fifth line on the second side of the 
third plate. 

The characters used in this inscription belong to the Vehgi 
alphabet of the 6th and 7th centuries. They present no difficul- 
ties. There is one point, however, that deserves notice here. 
The Epigraphist reads the name of the djnapii (3 pi. 2 side 11.4- 
5) as Ramabinru rajah.^ Now the first letter of 1. 5 of 3 pi. 2nd 

1. No. 6, App. A & Part ii, Para. 52. 

2. M.E.R. 1917, II p. 132. 
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side is not 'bi* but ‘la’] a comparison with ‘U’ in ‘ stUnah ’ (pi. 2 
side 2 1.5) makes it clear. Moreover, ‘ba! did not assume its 
present shape, which the letter under consideration very closely 
resembles, until the 9th and the 10th centuries. Therefore, the 
name of the djnapti must be read as Ramalanru rajah and not as 
Ramabinru rajah*. The letters are deeply engraved; and this has 
made the task of reading the inscription, even in places where the 
plates are worn out, easy. The engraver cannot be said to have 
exercised proper care in executing his task. Consequently, 
several mistakes have crept into the text of the inscription as 
shown below: 


Plate 

No. 

Side. 

Line. 

Mistake, 

1 

Correction. 

1 

■■ 

2 

■Saniudydtita 

Saniuddydtita 

2 


4 

Paddniiddhyaiah 

Pdddnudhyatak 

S'* 

99 

99 

Prithwl 

\Prthivl 

? ) 

tJ 

>9 

grama’-inadhi - vas- 
sata-sarva 

grama - mad h was a - 
tas-sarva 


99 

99 

Kutimhinah 

Kutumbinah 



9 9 

Samajfidpaya 

Sam&jndpaya 


2 

1 

Srutimmrti 

Srutismrti 

i » 

99 

99 

agmstoma 

agnistSma 

3 

1 

1 

{Upa) nisodyogava- 
hddha 

(Upa) nUadydgava - 
bddha 

3 

1 

3 

Kpndantanci 

Kondamanci 

3 

2 

2 

rardgya 

rdrogya 


Besides these, there are a few words in which letters are 
omitted. He, inscribes ‘priya ianaya’ (pi. 1, 1.4) for ‘priya 
lanayah’ , and ‘djnapii’ (pi. 3, side 2, 1.4) for ‘Sjnapiih’, omitting 
the in both the cases. Again, he inscribes ‘prardhmndna’ 

(pi. 3, side 2, 1.3) for ‘ pravardhamana’ leaving out the letter 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit; the whole of it 
excepting the line ‘bahithhir-vasudha daiid' (pi. 3, side 2, 1.5) is 
in prose. The language is not faulty; but in PI. 2 side 2, 1. 3 
there occurs an ungrammatical form, ‘Prardyamdna' . This may 
be corrected into ‘praidyamdna’. 

The present inscription is assigned to the beginning of the 
8th century A. D. on paleographical grounds.'^ There are reasons 

* The name of the djnapH is a little intriguing. I thank Mr. 
V. Prabhakara Sastri for suggesting a correct explanation. The 
name of the djnapti is Raraala, nru (or ndu) being the Telugu 
suffix of the third person nominative singular, 

1. M.E.R. 1917, II, p. 132, 
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for believing that it belongs to an earlier epoch. (1) It is evident 
from 'Pistapurat', the opening sentence of the record, that the 
capital of Prthivi Maharaja, the donor of the grant, was Pista- 
puram. This town, together with the neighbouring country, fell 
into the hands of the Caliikyas in 630 A. D., who remained its 
masters ever since. Inscriptions make it abundantly clear that 
Pistapuram and its neighbourhood were included in the Caluk- 
yan dominions at ‘the beginning of the 8th century.’ Therefore, 
it could not have been possible for a king who was not a 
Calukya to rule at Pistapuram as an independent monarch. 
The donor of the present grant is not a Calukya; nor is there 
any evidence to show that he was a subordinate of another king. 
Therefore, this grant must have been issued at some time before 
the Calukyan conquest. 

(2) It is not possible to assign this grant, even on paleo- 
graphical considerations, to ‘ the beginning of the 8th century”. 
The characters of this inscription closely resemble the alphabet 
of the Timmapuram plates of Kubja-Visnuvardhana. On account 
of these considerations, I believe that the inscription under con- 
sideration belongs to the 7th century and that 630 A. D. is a very 
good date for it. 

The inscription records a grant made by Prthivi Maharaja 
of Ramakasyapasagotra, son of Vikramendra, and grandson of 
Maharaja Ranadurjaya of the village of Tandivada in the Pagu- 
nara Visaya as "an agrahara to the Cchandogasabrahtnacdrin, 
Bhavasarman of Kondamanci, a son of Prthvisarman and a 
grandson of Visnusarman, having freed the village from all en- 
cumbrances. The grant was issued from Pistapuram -on Kartlika 
su. 15 in the 46th regnal year of the king. 

The dynasty to which the donor belonged is not known. He 
is, however, said to be a scion of the Rama-Kasyapasagotra, The 
name of the goira is, no doubt, unusual; but, on that account, it 
is not reasonable to declare that it is ‘evidently a mistake for 
Kasyapa goira.’ Ranadurjaya, the grandfather of the donor was 
a * Maharaja!, and he is said to have brightened the quarters by 
his moonlight-like glory, which he acquired by protecting the 
whole world It is not possible to estimate the real achievements 
of this king from such laudatory epithets. The name Ranadur- 
jaya occurs in the inscriptions of 11th and 12th centuries. The 


1. M.E.R. 1917, II,p. 132. 
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Velanadu chiefs of Vehgi claim a Ranadurjaya as their ancestor^ 
It is not known whether the Rariadurjaya of the present inscrip- 
tion had any connection with the ancestors of the Velanadu 
chiefs. As Vikramendra, the father of the donor, is mentioned 
without any titles, it is very doubtful whether he ever ascended 
the throne. Probably he predeceased his father. Prthivi Maharaja, 
the donor of the grant, appears to have been a powerful prince. 
It is said that his glory increased by the prowess of the Sdinania- 
mandala which he had subdued. 

Vikramendra, the name of the father of Prthivi Maharaja, 
recalls to mind the names of the Visnukundin kings. Of all the 
dynasties that ruled over Vehgi, the Visnukundins alone bore the 
name of V’'ikramendra. It is not unlikely that they were some- 
how connected with the family of Prthivi Maharaja. Following 
the ancient practice of naming one’s children after one’s overlord, 
Ranadurjaya might have given the name of Vikramendra to his 
son as a mark of his loyalty to his master. In that case, we have 
to suppose that Ranadurjaya was originally a subordinate of 
Vikramendra II of the Visnukundin family; and that he asserted 
his independence, having risen up against his sovereign in rebel- 
lion. The history of the Visnukundin kings, so far as it is 
known, lends some support to this surmise. The authority 
of the Visnukundins extended up to Palaki rastra in Kalihga 
during the reign of Indrabhattaraka Varman, the father of 
Vikramendra Varman II. There is reason for believing that 
Indrabhattaraka’s reign ended disastrously . 2 The Visnukundins 
seem to have lost their hold on the territory to the north of the 
Godfivari. This loss of territory might be due to the rebellion of 
Ranadurjaya who seems to have established himself at Pistapura. 
Vikramendra II and his successor were not able to restore the 
fallen fortunes of their family. And therefore, Kanadurja\'a was 
able to bequeath his authoritj^ to his grandson. It was probably 
to reconquer the lest dominion that Visnukundin Madhava 
Varman III crossed the Godavari in the 48th year of this reign.^ 

The recipient of the gift registered in this charter is, as 
already noticed, the Cchnndogasnbrahmacarin, Bhav^asarman; he 
was learned in the Vedas, the Vedaiigas and the Sdstras. He per- 

1. E.C. IV, p. 34. 

2. J.B.B.R.A.S. XII, p, 10 ; Pubretiil : The History of Ancient 
Deccan. 

3. The Bharat}. 
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formed several sacrifices, offered worship to Gods, pitfs and men 
day and night, acquired the trisaliasra vidyd and commented on 
twenty works. His father, Prthvlsarman spent most of his time 
in performing sacrifices. He pleased the rivikas by offering 
largesses liberally. He was skilled in the study, teaching, and 
exposition of the trisaliasra mdyd. Visnusarman, his grandfather, 
mastered the sniiis and smriis thoroughly and he purified his 
body by performing the agnistoina and other sacrifices. 

The passage describing the donee and his ancestors give us 
an idea of the kind of education which was imparted to the 
Brahmans of the 7th century. Besides the Vedas and the 
Veddngas, they studied the Sdsiras. Of the six darsanas, nydya, 
-upanisad {veddnta) and yoga are mentioned in the record. It is 
said that the donee and his father were both proficient in the 
trisaliasra vidyd, the nature of which is not known. The Brah- 
manas of the age spent their lives in study and teaching. They 
constantly performed Vedic sacrifices such as the agnistoma. 

Of the places mentioned in the inscription, Pistapura is 
identical with Pithapuram in the East Godavari district. Tandi- 
vada, the subject of this grant, is said to have been included in 
the Pagunara visayci. Though the place, Pagunara, cannot at 
present be identified, it is not impossible to locate the territory 
within its jurisdiction roughly. This district is mentioned in some 
of the Eastern Cajukya grants: one of the inscriptions of 
Calukya Bhima II records a grant of the village of Digumbarru 
in. the Pagunavara visaya. It was bounded by Kranca in the 
east, Kranuru in the south, and Palukonu on the west and the 
north. ^ Another inscription of Visnuvardhana V records a grant 
of the village of Permajili in the Pagunavara visaya to Agnisar- 
man of Podegu.^ I believe that the names Pagunara, Paguna- 
vara and Pagunavara refer to the same village. Now the area in 
which the villages, Digumbarru, Kranca, Kranuru, Palakonu, 
Permajili and Podegu mentioned in these two records are found, 
may be taken to indicate roughly the situation of' the. Pagunara 
tnsaya. All the villages excepting Kranuru are found in the 
Narsapur taluka of the East Gddavari district. Digumbarru, 
Kranca, Palakonu, Permajili and Podegu are evidently identical 
with Digumarru, Kaza, Palakollu, Penumanchili and Poduru 
respectively in the Narasapuram taluka. Therefore it may be 


1. I.A. XIII, p. 215. 

2. M.E.R. 1913-14, II, p. 85, 
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held with reason that Pagunara visaya corresponds to the 
Narasapur taluka in the East Godavari district. Now, a search 
must be made for Kondamanci and the Tand.ivada mentioned in 
the present inscription in the Narasapur taluka. The former is 
no doubt identical witli Kondamancliili on the western bank of 
the Godavari. Tlie latter cannot be identified at present. There 
are two villages called Tadiparru and Tamarada in the Tanuku 
taluka. It is not known whether they have any connection with 
Tandivada of the present grant. 

FIRST PLATE 
First Side 

SECOND PLATE 
First side 

1 • a’q4q(^5rcri'Trq5TdgFi^cfeTfi-^frossi%3r- 

tRRsiiToqr ^rraifqijqT- 

5. ^ffeF^TOJTfiqS- 


1. The word is inscribed in the margin opposite 1. 3. 

2. Read ?r55^Tt%rr. 

3. Read qrgjrg’^qra: 

4. Read 

5. The horizontal stroke connecting the right with the left 
arm of ^ is very indistinct. 

6. Read 

7. Reads^^q-- 

8. Read 
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SECOND PLATE 
Second Side 

1. TO5^3!%<Tra[^f2- 

2- Hii^qrqi'jcncqirr i^riq 

5nr%5i: g^riq 

THIRD PLATE 
First Side 

1. iqfq'4i^q?iq^qf- 

4. R^rf^sqi^^qRiq qimqifqsTg- 

5. %iq 3i?ff^r3- 

Second Side 

2. 1?^ rtMS^Kxf; [1*^=] ^ qi^ofiqi [I*] 51- 

2- qj=qcqif^tr 

4- 5fiTraqiqio^qi^Fqq5R:ifTq^^ [f] 3TT# 

5^ ^ I ] 3{q sqigjTicri^fqjK [ii] q|f^%qr 

1. Read 

2. Read fjfft 

3. Read SRH^RH 

4. The Letter ^ is indistinctly inscribed over Perhaps it 
has been inserted after engraving the line completely. 

5. Originally fq was engraved ; the letter W'as then corrected 

as i 

6. Read 

7. Read 

8. Read ^|^q- 

9. The letter is inscribed with an additional seriph on the 
left arm. 
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IX—26 


koluppu Tat’ kolup- k o lb n , krovu Rrogo Tat, 

pit. k o r b tallow, 

■ kobbti. suet’ 



kulai no mix/ kH^a^ hole I kure-p~ gldng^ ‘to kohk- 

to pound into ' be mixed' 

a paste’ 

koU ‘to sift; koli koU kro-p no 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF L IN CENTRAL INDIAN 
AND NORTHER'n DIALECTS. 

Kiii-Kuvi. 

In nine instances [st’c table abov^e], I or r represents I of the 
south, in two d or d appears, and in one a syncopated form stands 
for its southern correspondent. 

Kuvi, a sub-dialect of Kui, has / in at least three instances 
in which Kui shows r. 

Many representatives are accent-shifted and aphaeresized 
modifications of the forms of the south. 

I of the south = Kui-Kiivi r (r), d (d) or / (of Kuvi). 

Gondi. 

R represents I of the south in at least four instances; pand- 
‘ to ripen ’ is a verb corresponding to Tel. pandu < fruit kohk- do 
pound into a paste’ owes its h to the Gondi change of an original 
I, r + k; horr ‘fowl’ has the trilled r [Trench, Gr,, p.]; addl ‘heat 
of the sun’ [cf. Kami, alie, arte, Tulu aric, based on al ‘to burn'] 
shows syncope. 

Kuru/c//-Malto. 

(i) pace- ‘old’ [cf. southern pala]; 
poc-gd ‘worm’ [cf. south, ptilti]; 

ic ‘to pull’ [cf. sth. ilu-']’) and perhaps xacc- with ijls 
meanings as an auxiliary verb [as lor kaU ‘to be over'] ‘to 
finish ’ ‘ to be done with these reveal c or cc in forms corres- 
ponding to those in the south with 1. 

It is possible that c, cc of Kur.-Malto are the palatalised 
resultants of an older affix ( f ? ) which was embodied in these 
forms. 

(ii) In olox ‘to weep’ [cf. southern altt], for the initial 
vowel of which one may compare osgo ‘rat'=sth. eli, Go alll; in 
ol ‘to burn’ [cf. sth. alii ‘to burn’]; in titling- [cf. sth. nulund-^; 
and in nmlug- ‘to be immersed’ [cf. sth. ntulug- ‘to be immer- 
sed’], I stands for I of the south. 

(ii) Kur. iiy- ‘to plough’ [cf. sth. ulu- ‘to plough'] and 
ktya ‘beneath’ [cf. southern kil ‘below’] show y corresponding to 

I 

(iv) In at- 'to descend’ [cf. sth. iH ‘to descend’], pux- ‘ to 
boil’ [cf. sth. pulung- ‘to boil’] and perhaps in the instances with 
c, cc given under (i) above, there has been syncope. 
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(v) In xer 'fowl’ [cf. sth. koH; for .r-, see I A, 1933] and 
perhaps in Malto poem ‘worm’ [sth. puljt'jj r or r stands for 
southern L 

(vi) Kue pdnn- 'to ripen’ shows developments similar to 
Kann. pannii ‘ripe fruit', Tel. pandu ‘ripe fruit', Gondi patjd- ‘ to 
ripen' [cl. Tam. -Mai. palam ‘ripe fruit' and Tu\ii par~ndu which 
latter shows the affix (fi)d which has been embodied (w-ith sarnlhi 
changes) in the Tel, Kann., Go. and KuruA7; forms]. 

The sound- correspondence series for Kur. would therefore 
be the following: — /=/, r, (r) [and syncope]. 

BrMiui. 

Not many cognates are available from this dialect; but the 
following are interesting: — 

(i) ker-agli ‘beneath’ [cf. sth. ktl ‘below’] shows r. 

he-f~ ‘to raise' [cf. sth. elb- ‘to raise'] in which is the 
causative affix [~vi, the causative affix of the south] is perhaps a 
syncopated representative. 

A similar syncope peshaps underlies Br. pu ‘worm’ [cf. sth. 
puhij and Br. iaiiun- ‘to fall’ [cf. sth. idl- ‘to fall']. 

I of the south=r, and an older sound suffering syncope. 

IV 

COGNATES EXCLUSIVE TO SOUTH DRAVIDIAN. 


Tamil. 

Mai. 

1 

imu 

1 elugu. 

Tuhi. 

) 

agal ‘to dig 
out' 


agal- 

agadu,agad-ia 

1 

1 

agarn, aga- 


agal 
' ‘ditch’ 

‘ditch’ 

lu. 

alund- ‘to in- 


aid 

add- 


serf 

alukku 

alukku 

alktt 

\ 

ladusii ‘mud. 





[ quagmire’ 


alagu ‘beauty’ 
all ‘to destroy’ 

alagu 

al 

i 

inscriptional 

cf. arp- ‘to 

all 

ali 



lay-, later 

destroy'. 




dayy- cf. also 
ddi ‘vain, use- 





less in adi- 
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Tamil. 

Mai. 

Kannada. 

Telugu. 

Tulu. 

alai-kk~ 



dsa ‘vain 

hope'; adava 
‘damaged’ 
adiig- 


al ‘to go down' 

ilai 

Jluvan ‘toddy- 
drawer' 

al 

ilai 

Iluvan 

al 

\ele 

\ 

Idigavadu 

dr, dl 





iilai ‘to labour 
hard' 

iiliyam ‘hard 

ulai 

cf. nlgi 
‘penance' 

udigam 


work' 





oil ‘to be left 

oli 

uU 



behind' 





olug~ ‘to flow’ 
kalal- 

olug- 

kalal 

oli- 

olnk- 

krdl- 

ori- 


ka^i 

kali 

kada-c- 

kari-, kali- 

kalai 

ka'^a 

gale 

kadtfg- 

karct 

kaltig ‘to wash’ 

kahittn ‘neck’ 

kil-a-van ‘old 

kajug- 

kaluiUi 

kilavan 

kale-, ' 

karc-, 
kacc- 

kaiiit, 1 

kaliu 
kelavan 


man’ 





kutal ‘tube’ 

kill a 1 

kolal 

krovi; kodahi 
‘hollow cylin- 
der' 


kuli ‘pit’ 

kali 

kuU, giini 

gruyyi 

kiiri, kuli 

kuln ‘boiled 

kuln 

kuln 

kudu 

kurti, kulu 

rice/ ‘food’, 
‘paste' 


kulal 







suli 

cuH 

suli 

sudi 

suri, suli 

talai~ 

talai- 

tale- 

cf, talir-c- 


tal- ‘to go 
down' 

idl- 

idi 

cf. tdlika, tali- 
mi ‘endur- 
ance’ 

tar- 

iitla^kk- 


iuli ‘to 

trokk- ‘ t o 

ior-p- ‘ to 


tread’ 

trample, 

tread’ 

kick, tread' 

iiila-v- 

lula- 

tolal- ‘to 
move 
ro u n d, . 

troy- ‘to be 
pushed aside’ 
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Tamil. 

Afal. 

Kannada. 

Telugu. 

Tula. 



be per- ^ 
plexed' 


Inrli ‘wor- 

iolu do wor- 

iolu- 

t u 1 i 1 


ship’ 


‘worship’ 


ship' 

toUl ‘work’ 

iolil 

iiiltl 



‘profession’ 
ioluitai ‘ser- * 


iolie 1 



vant’ ‘slave’ 


i 



nilal, ntlal 

Inilal 

nel a 1, 

nidalu 

lieralu, irciti 

‘shade’ 


iicralu 



pal ‘ ruin ’ 

Ipdl 

pal 

padn 


‘waste’ 

pngal ‘ to 

pngal 

pngal 

pogad~ 

p u g a r 

praise’ 

piilugu ‘civet’ 

puliigii 

punugii 

punugii 

pngal. 

piilai ‘chan- | 

pula 

pole , 



nel’ 

poli ‘to be 

poll 

poyy- 

1 

puy- 


showered’ 





polil ‘country, 
etc.' 

polil 

pohll 

prdlii 


pol ‘to be split’ 

pol 

pol 



malai ‘rain’ 

rnahi 

male 


mala 

‘to 

mahinn- 

nialg- 



become dim’ 
meliig- ‘to be- 

melug- 

meiU 

mreg- 

uiett- 

smear’ 





melugu ‘shine’ 
‘lustre’ 

mcljign 

inerugn 

nierugn 

nierp- 

iniilai ‘protu- 
berance’ 

null a 

mole 


mora, miirce 

mulang- ‘ to 

mitlann- 

mol 

mrog- 


be sounded’ 




\ 

vaUukk- ‘ to 

val-ukk- 

cf. balal 



slip’ 

vdlai ‘plantain 

vala 

bale 


bdrcc, halo: 

tree’ 

vilung- ‘to 

gulp’ 

vilnnn- 

ming- 

Hiring- 



KANNADA. 

(i) L was a common sound in old Kannada til) about the 
middle of the 13th century; but already in the inscriptional forms 
of 1000 A, D, to 1200 A. D. it had begun to be altered to ^ or 
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to r (in syncopated forms): — clu ‘seven’ and clge ‘may he ascend’ 
[1019 A. D.J, hali ‘path’, gaU ‘staff’ [1048 A. D.], all ‘to 
destroy' [for ali in 1076 A. D.], pogal- ‘to praise’, negalte ‘ fame' 
[1123 A. D.] and iligmn ‘will descend’ [for iligum in 1187 A, 
D.] show I for I , — a change which must have commenced early. 

The inscriptional arddidudu ‘was immersed' [for alddidu] 
and birddti ‘having fallen’ [for bildii'\ in 1019 A. D., negarte 
‘fame’ [for negalie in 1084 A. D. show r for I in forms show- 
ing syncope of intermediate syllables. 

Literary forms with a similar r for / are the following; some 
of these are met with in the most ancient extant texts beside 
their originals with / : — 

erh- ‘to rouse’ for elb. 

drdii ‘havdng been low'ered’ for aldu, 

iargr ‘to be low’ered’ for ialg~, 

erdti ‘having risen’ for eldit, 

korbii ‘fat’ for koljbiL. 

kirg- ‘to become low’ for kilg-. 

arln ‘mud, clay, mire’ for al{a)lu. 

arti ‘love’ for alii. 

arke 'weeping' for alke. 

porin ‘time/ ‘the sun' for pol(u)du. 

All these occur only in forms where the vowel following 
original I has been syncopated; nerahi which is a comparatively 
late form for nelal ‘shade’, is perhaps the only modern form in 
which the r corresponding to older I is retained to-day, the r in 
others having been “absorbed” completely in modern forms like 
poddu ‘time’, hiddu 'having fallen', eddii 'having risen’, addn 
‘having wept’, etc. 

(ii) Middle and modern Kann. forms like elu ‘seven’, ali- 
‘to destroy’, kdli ‘fowl’, hulu ‘worm’, bale ‘plantain tree' show the 
change of I to I, occurring also in certain regional and com- 
munal colloquials of Tamil and in Mai. appdl, ippdl, etc. 

TELUGU. 

The chief sound- correspondences are (i) pre-literary inscrip- 
tional I (ii) literary d (iii) literary r in accent-shifted forms 
where r forms a consonant group with the initial consonant, (iv) 
/ in one instance showing accent-shift and aphaeresis. 

(i) Even if it is disputed that the inscriptional cola ‘cola,’ 
Hu ‘seven’ and a few others may have been due to the influence 
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of Kannada vocabulary during the period of the Ca|ukyas when 
some of these inscriptions were composed, the form l^yy- ‘to be 
destroyed’ [corresponding to of Tamil and Kann.], showing 
as it does the aphaeresis consequent on accent-shift so peculiar to 
Telugu (and not at all common in Tamil or Kann.), raises the 
presumption that the sound / may have existed in pre-literary 
Telugu at least in some forms if not in all those corresponding to 
Tam. and Kann. words with [. 

(ii) Tel. d corresponding to I appears mostly in words 
which ha\'e not suffered accent-shift; but in dehbadi ‘seventy’ 
[Tam. elubadu], dt-g- ‘to descend' [Tam. d appears in accent- 
shifted forms also. 

The correspondence of Tel, d=-Tam., Kann. I is regular in 
as many as twelve instances in the table above. 

(iii) Tel. r for I is mostly found in accent-shifted forms 
where r and the initial consonant become juxtaposed (on account 
of the suppression of the vowel of the first syllables) so as to con- 
stitute consonant-groups. 

All the forms of this set are derivative, as shown by the pre- 
sence of suffixal morphemes and by accent-shift and suppression 
of syllables. 

(iv) In at least two Tei. forms, I corresponds to 

le-c ‘to nse'=s:elu 

tdlimi ‘endurance’=/d/?««f. 

The equation therefore for Tel. is the following:— 
f=inscriptional I, literary d, r, / 

TULU. 

The folk-dialect of Tulu employs r corresponding to h while 
the Brahmins’ sub-dialect uses I (as in Kannada). The former 
perhaps is connected with the change of Z to r in old Kannada 
(see above) which change was not only preserved in Tulu forms 
like parndtt ‘ripe fruit', arlu ‘grief', er-p- ‘to raise’, arti ‘love', 
puTg- ‘to boil' tuvlu ‘obeisance’ [Kann. kifdii ‘infeiioi but 

also extended to forms in which syncope has failed to occur, as in 
folk-Tulu kori ‘fowl’, iri ‘to drop' [Tam., Kann. ili],puri ‘worm’, 
bar- ‘to fall’ [Kann. kari- ‘to be finished' [Kann. kali-], 

ori-p- ‘to be left over' [Kann. oli-, uli-]. 

The latter viz, I for I occurs in both the sub-dialects in a 
few words like elu ‘seven’ [but folk-speech erpa ‘seventy'], halu 
IX— 27 
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‘waste’ [cf. modern Kami, hdhi], and in the Brahmins’ sub- 
diaiect in many forms, for which the folk-Tulu shows r 
[=/J, as in koli ‘fowl’, kali- ‘to be finished’, poldu ‘time’, balcv 
‘plantain tree’, bul- ‘to fall’, though even the Brahmins employ 
only forms with r in parndu ‘ripe fruit’, nirelu ‘shade’ [cf. modern 
Kami, neyalii, older nelal^. 

It is interesting to note that Tu{u kortidu ‘tender stalk of 
coconut’ [Tam., Mai, kolundiid^, cares, tdrcc, idles ‘coconut tree' 
[cf. old Tam. idlai ‘coconut tree’ in Purananuru, verse 17], 
tarkdUi ‘key’ [cf. Tam. idlakkol, idlkkdll, murku ‘completely’ 
[cf. Tam. muljika] have (so far as I can see) counterparts with 
I only in Tam. -Mai and not in Kannada. 


V. 

INTER-DIALECTAL SOUND-CORRESPONDENCES. 
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VI, 

UNIQUE L IN TAMIL. 

I give below a list of words which show Z only in Tamil or 
in Tam. and in Mai. For unique I in other speeches, see I above. 
eliid- ‘to paint’, ‘to write’. — M. 
elili ‘cloud’ 
cHl ‘beauty’ 
alal ‘foot’, etc. — M. 
kalum- ‘to increase’, etc. 

kilakktt ‘east’. — M. The base is kJl ‘below’ [cf. my Dra- 
vidic paper on the cardinal directions in QJMS]. 
It is interesting to note that in kuvi lik means 
‘below’’ and ‘east’ white kui is both ‘top’ and ‘west’. 
kilamai ‘claim, right’, ‘day of the week'. — old M. ‘day 
of the week’ 

kilcivan ‘owner’, connected with the above, 
kulandai ‘child’ 
kulain ‘child’ 
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kuhif kidain ‘heap’ 

kidal ‘to be cuiled'. — cf. kiiral- 

koljiiulu ‘tender sprout’. — — cf. also Tuju korndii 
and Goncli hors- ‘to sprout out' 

koljiuan ‘husband’. — cf. koj- 
sdlal ‘jumping’ 
stl ‘pus’. — cf. M, St 
ialal ‘fire’ 

tolu ‘cattle pen’. — M. ioliittu 
ioludi ‘multitude’ 
nailing-, naljiv- 
paludit ‘defect’. — M. 

pilai- ‘to do wrong’, ‘to be emancipated’ > ‘to get on in 
life’, ‘to live’ — M. 
pul ‘owl’. — cf. pill ‘bird’ 
nioli ‘word, statement’. — M. 
ndl ‘day’ for ndl 
pel-vdy ior pern-vdy ‘big mouth’ 
mahi ‘a.xe’ — M. — cf. also Tulu niadn and Gondi mars 
poH- ‘to be showered’. — M. — cf. Kann. poyy- ‘to pour, 
Tel. pdy-, and Tam. — Mai. pay- ‘to pour, as rain' 

luelj ‘ploughtail’ — M. — cf. Kann. mini, Tel. mdti. 

nntlu-kk~ ‘to grow ripe’. — M. — cf. Kann., Tulu, Tel. 
rniigg- 

mulji ‘whole’. — M. 
vda ‘festival’. — old Mai. 
vilninai ‘prosperity’ 

lili ‘place’, also a locative ending. — cf. ul 

uliivam ‘ant’ 

iiluvan ‘tiger’ 

uU ‘to grow mature’ 

kelum- ‘to be full, ripe’ 

keli ‘friendship’. — cf. kilai 

calan- ‘to be loose' 

ndl ‘fault’, ‘pride’, etc. 

null! ‘slaughter’. — cf. nttrn-k- 

piral ‘to be irregular’ 

The / of some of these words may be quite ancient, being 
connected with I of primaries, while in others the sound may have 
been derivative. The possibility of some instances of | having 
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been a derivative from other sounds is suggested not only by 
the occurrence of instances in each of the dialects with unique 
/ not met with in other dialects but also by the adaptation 
of certain lA sounds as I in Tamil and Kannada iadbhavas. A 
few among the Tamil words with unique [ (in the above list) 
may have been even “disguised” adaptations of Sanskrit 
iadhhavas. It should, however, be clearly borne in mind that 
the possibility of some instances of I having had a secondary 
origin separately in Tamil, Mai. and Kann. heed not militate 
against the conceivable postulate that / may have existed origin- 
ally as a common Dr. sound in at least a few other words, even 
in those speeches which do not now show !, 

vn 

THE SOUND L IN ADAPTATIONS FROM INDO-ARYAN. 

Tamil. 

I A d: — nali <a period of 24 minutes' 

puli ^sacred ashes' ‘dust' <pudi <.]A bbilii — cf. Tel. 
budi 

lA s: — ulai ‘dawn' — lA usd 

hiluiii ‘sleep' — lA supipti 

kalitl ‘to be stirred in mind' — lA kaltisa 

selain ‘sesa’ — lA sesa 

anidam ‘an asterism' — lA ainisa 

kiydlam ‘decoction’ — lA kasdya 

I A 1 [through MIA /] 

hlugam ‘leech'. — lA jaluka 
iillay ‘basil plant'. — lA iulasi 
sdlai — lA said 

lA r [mostly of consonant groups]: — 
amildam ‘nectar’. — lA aniria 
kdl ‘seed’. — I A karsa 

kal ‘blackness’ has been compared to lA kdla; but this 
word along with its cognates Kann. kdl, kal-iale 
‘darkness’ may be directly related to the base-group 
karii, kar- ‘black' represented in most Dravidian 
dialects []MU] 

Malayalam. 

Many of the Tamil adaptations with I are met with in Mai.; 
in addition, the following may also be noted; — 
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idlkki [TAS, III, p, ;5] — I A sdksi 

ircdcc- [VAS, III, p. 165] — I A vaks- 

tdlcam 'evil’ [TAS, III, p. 216 inscriptional]. — lA dosa 

Uakkana n 'Laksm ana' 

kirili . — lA krsi 
pohtUi 'work'. — I A pravriii 
malt 'blackness’ 'ink’ — lA masi 
iandolam 'gladness’ — lA saniosa 
kaldyavi 'decoction’ — lA kasdya 

Kannacla, 

Sutras 21, 257 and 281 of the 13th century grammar Sabda- 
mani-darpana deal with 1 in adaptations from lA, 

lA t, th, d: — galige 'a period of 24 minutes’ [lA ghatikd~j 
dali 'assault’ [lA dhdtil^ 

Idlatn [I A Idtaui'] 
happala [lA parpata'] 
aksola 

pUigd 'seat’, 'preface' [I A pithika] 
nialake 'small religious abode’ [lA mathika] 
ndlj 'period of 24 minutes’ [lA nadt] 

I A — agitlj 'botf, 'bar’ [lA argala'] 
mannali [lA manyalQ 
galap- 'to chatter’ [I A gaipa] 

I A r: — palihattam <.praii~hastam 'each hand’ 
palipdviige <CpraU-padnka 'each shoe' 
praii- appears also as padi- in Kann., as in MIA, and so 
/ of Kann. adaptations was perhaps directly evolved 
from d 

haidunk , bardiink-, haduk 'to increase’, 'to prosper' 'to 
live’ [cf. Tel. haduk-'], ultimately connected with 
vCd- 'to prosper’ of Tam., Mai. and Kann. [6d/-], 
seem to be very ancient adaptations of lA vardkd 


1. Kannada pel ‘to speak’ and Tam. pe§- are certainly related ; 
but the inter-connection is not clear. Lt may be suggested that 
the forms are ancient adaptations of lA hhas with I in Kannada 
for ^ and s in Tamil [cf. the Tam. adaptations pdsai, palai and 
padai for lA bhasd ] ; but the vowel -e- cannot be explained with 
reference to d of the lA word. 
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Generali}^ speaking, it may be said that in south Dravidian 
adaptations with / of lA words, I stands for the cerebral conson- 
ants of lA, though in instances like Tam. iulani for lA dhvani 
and Mai. variant cula for cuva ['I A s£'ad'], lA cerebrals are not 
involved, 

Vlll. 

L AND ITS RELATIVES. 

The question of the history of the sound and its relationships 
to the cognate sounds particularly of central Indian and north 
Indian Dravidian dialects does not admit of a ready or easy 
answer in view of the comptete absence of materials illustrative 
of the past stages of the non-southern dialects and of the past 
history of the southern literary speeches beyond a certain limit. 
One treads on delicate ground in dealing with the problem even 
while outlining perspectives; but the different aspects have to- be 
stated : — 

(a) 

The following features may point to the existence, in pre- 
literary Telugu, of at least some instances of /- words; one has, 
however, to remember the caution that not all Tel. cognates of 
/- words need necessarily have had an original / and that some 
instances of unique I may have been independent developments 
in the dialects concerned. 

(i) The inscriptional instances of Tel, showing I in words 
with the characteristic Tel. accent-shift, do raise the presumption 
that I occurred in Tel. at a pre-literary period. 

(ii) The literary cognates in Tel. of Tamil and Kann. 
words with I are, many of them, derivative, as indicated by the 
presence of the suffixes and by the accent shift. 

{b) 

d in Telugu appears to have occurred mostly in words 
which did not suffer accent-shift; but dayy- =layy-; di-g- 'to 
descend' —ili; debbadi ‘seventy’ =elbadu are instances of this 
change in accent-shifted forms. 

r occurs mostly in accent-shifted forms in which the r 
forms a consonant group with the initial consonant. 

If Sriman karma’s reading of the inscriptional pldlndndu 
[later prolnadit] is correct, this is an instance in which original 
I itself is involved in the accent-shift. 
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In a few Tel. forms without accent-shift, r represents h — 
Tcl. korru ‘ploughshare’=Tam. kola; punign ‘worm’=Tam. /m/n; 
Td. ho shine' ^inscriptional Tel, kolal- [Acldanki inscrip- 
tion] (if Sarma’s suggestion of the meaning is accepted). 

I in Tel. le-c~ may have cropped up through the inter- 
mediate stage 1; but for this we have no proof \’et. 

Whether r in old Kannada variants like m-cl- beside eld- 
'having risen’, bird- beside bilji- ‘having fallen', korbu beside 
kolbu ‘fat' was connected in some way with the Tel. r or 
whether it was only a parallel sound in Kannada (note, how- 
ever, that there is no conspicuous accent-shift in the Kannada 
forms as in Telugu) cannot now be determined. 

The Tulu r is probably connected with the Kannada, as 
in instances like Tulu crp- ‘to raise’ [Kann. erb- beside elb-l, 
artcB [Kann. arie, alle], etc., but it seems to have been e.\-- 
tended in folk Tulu to instances like knri ‘pit’ [Kann. ktclj], 
kart- ho be finished’ [Kann. kali-'] in which no syncope of 
syllables was active. 

The change of / > I in the Brahmins’ sub-dialect of Tulu 
is perhaps parallel to the Middle Kannada change of older / to /. 

(0 

As for the central Indian and northern dialects, nothing 
absolutely definite can be laid down. 

The divergence of the sounds in Kni, Goridi, Kurult/z and 
Malto corresponding to I is striking. 


IX, 

The results of my inquiry may be summed up thus: — (a) 
The sound I occurs in Tamil and Mai. from the earliest known 
stages down to the present day, in old Kannada, in pre-literary 
inscriptional Telugu and in Badaga (as an old sound and as a 
new development). Some of these speeches reveal a few unique 
instances of I which are derivative from other sounds. 

(b) In phonation, the sound is a “continuant” cerebral, as 
recognized expressly by the old indigenous grammars of Mal. and 
Kannada and impliedly by some of the rules of Tamil grammars. 

(c) The inter-dialectal sound-correspondences would stand 

Ihus: Tam f=communal coil. Tara. |=MaI. /=:old Kann. / (and 
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>^)=:Micldle and Modern Kami. /=incriptional Tel. /=literary 
Telugu d, r, /,=TuIii r (and Brahmins' sub-dialect /)=Kui r, d, 
/ = G6ndi r, r==Kur. I, y (and cc)=Brahui r. 

(d) Even while recognizing that on the one hand some 
instances of I in Tamil, Mai. and Kami, may have been seconda- 
rily derived separately in these speeches from other sounds (cf. 
the treatment of I A sounds), and on the other hand that not all 
Telusu cognates of I- words of Tamil- Kannada need have had 
an original !, one has to admit that at least a few words with / 
may have been common in south Dravidian. 



PRTHlYlF^ATi I, VARAGUNA AND APARAJITA. 


BY 

M. SOMASEKHARA SaRMA, 

Madras. 

[In spite of all that has been written so far, the date of the 
battle of SrTpiirambiyam still remains an unsolved problem. 
Scholars have assigned A. D. 880 to that event, basing on the 
last date of the Gahga prince, Prthivipati I. But unfortunately 
this basis is shaky, since it is purely conjectural. An impartial 
scrutiny of all the relevant facts is therefore necessary, especially 
in the light of recent additions to our material.] 

It was Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil who, first stated that the latest 
known date of Prthivipati I is A. D. 879. As early as 1917, he 
wrote in his ** Pallavas ” that the latest inscription of the reign of 
Prthivipati 1 is dated A. D. 879, without citing the inscription 
itself or any other authority. i He naturally concludes that the 
battle of Srlpurambiyam must have been fought some time after 
that date. All the scholars, who have written about the history 
of the Pallavas and the battle of Sripurarabiyam merely 
followed the doctor, without questioning the authority for his 
statement, and have accepted the date given by him. In their 
opinion, the battle of Sripurambiyam took place sometime about 
879-880 A. D.2 

The fact that a battle was fought at Sripurambiyam is men- 
tioned in the Udayendiram plates^ of Prthivipati II Hastiraalla, 
issued in the I5th year, i.e., A. D. 921 of Maduraikonda Parakesari- 


1. G. J. Dubreuil — ‘The Pallavas’, pp. 65 and 82. 

2. Ibid, V. 22. 

R. Gopalan— ‘The Pallavas’, p, 142. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri — ‘The Colas’, p. 130. 

3. S. 1. 1.. Vol. 11, p. 380 ff. 

XI— 28 
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varman Parantaka I. These plates state that Prthivlpati I, the 
ally, of the Pallava king Aparajila, defeated the Pandya king 
Varagunaand lost his life in the course of that fight, ^‘having 
made his friend’s title Aparajita significant”. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that Prthivipati, who was the son of the Gahga king 
Sivamara, died in A. D. 880. 

Prthivipati I, according to the same authority, was the 
son of Sivamara of the Gahga family, which is ''said to have had 
for its ancestor the Sage Kanva”. Hence, Sivamara is identical 
with Sivamara II, son of the Western Gahga king Sripurusa 
Muttarasa, who, according to his regnal and Saka yezr mention- 
ed in his own grants^, should be taken to have ascended the throne 
in A. D. 7262. The donor of the Udayendiram plates is Prthivi- 
pati II, son of Marasiriiha and grandson of Prthivipati 1. Curious- 
ly enough none of the Western Gahga records mention this 
Prthivipati or his descendants. They on the other hand, make 
Marasiriiha, the son of Sivamara II. The Alur grant^ of A. D. 
799 and the Manne plates^ of 797 record gifts made by Marasiriiha, 
while he was yet a Yuvaraja. Even this prince is not heard of 
in any other copper plate, or stone record of the Western 
Gahgas, the reason being perhaps his early death, even while yet 
a crown prince or Yuvaraja. Prthivipati 1 also appears in a 
Baiia inscription 5 at Tiruvallani, where he was mentioned as the 
father of Vananiahadevi, wife of Vanavidyadhara. Thus, the 
existence of Prthivipati I® and Marasiriiha, alleged to be the sons 


1. Ep. Cam., Vol. VI, Mg. 36. 

Ep. Cam., Vol. IV, Ng. 85. 

2. In my paper on ‘The Chronology of the later Pallavas’ I 
have given the date A. D, 725, by counting his regnal years as 
expired ones ; but it is wrong. They have to be taken as current. 

3. Mys. Arch. Rep. for 1924, p. 72. 

4. Ep. Cam., Vol. IX, Nl. 60. 

5. S. I. L, Vol III, p. 92. 

6. S. I. I., Vol. II, p. 248. The Udayendiram plates state 
that Prthivipati I rendered assistance to two chiefs, named 
Iriga and Nagadanta, the sons of king Dindi, and defended 
the former of these two against king Amoghavarsa (A. D. 
814-15 to 876-77). Now, in an epitaph of Aristanemi at 
Sravana Be|go]a, occurs one Dindika, whom Mr. R. Narasimha- 
chariar identified with king Dindi of the Udayendiram plates. 
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of isivamara II, is revealed by the Udayendiram plates, the 
Tiruvallam inscription, Manne plates and the Alur grant. 

Sripurusa’s rule ends with A. D. 775, if 50, the latest regnal 
year supplied by his own grants, is taken as the last year of his 
rule. On the other hand if Sripurusa Muttarasa of the lithic 
record^ dated Saka 710 from Halkfir, Sira taiuq, is identical with 
the Western Gahga king Sripurusa Muttarasa, as is contended by 
some scholars, then A. D. 788 would be the last year of his rule. 
Of the two, whichever date is accepted, there is a difference of 
nearly a century between the last years of ^lipurusa and Prthivl- 
pati, the grandfather and grandson respectively, which seems to 
be quite extraordinary. Could there be generally such an abnor- 
mal difference between grandfather and grandson, i.e., only for 
two generations ? I am aware of a few such instances. As a 
matter fact, the history of the later Pallavas provides us with an 
example of this kind. The lithic and copper plate records of 
three consecutive generations of Pallava kings from Nandivarman 
II to Nandivarman III show that the interval between the last 
regnal years of these two monarchs is more than a century. But 
one must admit that such cases are very rare. In this case 
no such evidence exists. The Udayendiram plates — our only 
authority on the subject — mention three generations of the Gahga 
kings, without giving any indication of the length of each king's 
reign or the total duration of their rule. Until some fresh evi- 
dence is forthcoming to indicate the probable length of the inter- 
vening period between Sripurusa and Prthivipati, the date 880 
cannot be assigned with certainty to the battle of Srlpurambiyam, 
and cannot be accepted as the last date of Prthivipati I, son of 
Sivamara II. 


He writes in the Mysore, Archaeological Report for 1909-10 as 
follows: "My identification has since been approved by Dr. 
Hultzsch, who now takes Dindika as the actual name of the son of 
Sivamara II and Prthivipati as an epithet”. Really it is beyond 
my comprehension how Dr. Hultzsch identifies Dindika (or Dindi) 
with Prthivipati I, son of Sivamara II. The Udayendiram plates, 
as I understand them, do not allow or support such an identifica- 
tion. 


1. Mys. Arch. Rep, for 1918, p. ^4. 
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The same kind of abnormality will become evident, if this 
question is reviewed from another point of view with the help of 
the Takkolam inscription of Rajakesarivarman, dated in his 24th 
regnal year. No scholar entertains any doubt regarding the 
identity of Rajakesarivarman of this record with Aditya 1. With 
the help of this record, Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar fixes A. D. 
870-71 as the 5 ^ear of Aditya's accession to the throne, having 
selected one of the two dates 894 and 895, both of which satisfy 
the astronomical details mentioned in the record. There being 
no solar eclipse in the month of Ani for several years running, 
no date satisfies the astronomical details mentioned in that re- 
cord between 895 and 907, the latter being the date of 
Parantaka's accession to the throne. Although the date A. D. 
885 also answers the details satisfactorily, Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyar rejects it as it would give Aditya a long reign of 45 years 
(from 862 to 907), assuming that his rule came to an end before 
the commencement of his son's reign in 907 A. D. On the same 
assumption, he could not select a suitable date after 907. 

Pritipatiyar, the son of Maramarayar, whose gift is register- 
ed in the Takkolam record^ has been identified with Prlhivlpati 
II, son of Marasiriiha. This identification has been approved of by 
all scholars. So then, the interval between Prthivipati I and his 
grandson Prthivipati II, is only fourteen or fifteen years, if the 
years 880 and 894 or 895 are accepted as the dates of Prthivipati 
I's death and of the Takkolam record respectively. The latter 
date cannot be rejected, since it satisfies the astronomical details 
mentioned therein. So the mistake can only be with the date 
880. The acceptance of this date (A. D. 880) involves the pro- 
longation to an abnormal length, of the intervening period bet- 
ween Sripurusa and Prthivipati I and reduction to its narrowest 
limits of the intervening period between Prthivipati I and Prthi- 
vipati II. These apparent abnormalities are the outcome of the 
acceptance of A. D. 880 as the correct date of the battle of 5ri- 
purambiyam in wdiich Prthivipati I lost his life. Therefore, A. D. 
880 cannot be accepted without fresh confirmatory evidence, as 
the correct dale of the battle of Srlpuram biyam, or of the death 
of Prthivipati I. 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 81. 
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II 

How was this date 880 assigned to Prthivipati I ? As has 
been noted already, Dr, Dubreuil did not cite any authority for 
his statemenli. Mr. Gopalan, the author of ''the Pallavas”, also 
takes it for granted that Prthivipati I lived until 880, the date 
assigned by him to the battle of Sripurambiyam.* But he cites 
two undated inscriptions* of the last year of rule 26lh regnal 
ytear) of Nrpatuhga from Ambtir, to show that Prthivipati I was 
alive until the last year of Nrpatuhga's rule These inscriptions 
record the death of a servant of Pirudigahgarayar when the ruler 
of Nulambappadi attacked Anmaiyur. Mr. Gopalan accepts the 
view of Dr. Hultzsch, the editor of these inscriptions, that 
Pirudigahgarayar, mentioned therein is no other than Prthivipati 

I. But until and unless the accession date of Nanclivarraan II 
Pallavamalla is determined, there is no possibility of ascertaining 
the English date equivalent of the 26lh year of rule of Nrpa- 
tuhga. It seems that Dr. Dubreuil has arrived at the date 879 
by accepting Dr. Hultzsch's identification and by taking 717 A. D. 
as the initial year of rule of Nandivarmaii II. 

But let us see if the date of the Ambur records of Nrpa- 
tuhga could be determined in any other way. An inscription^ 
from Mallam, Nellore District, of the 1 5th regnal year of 
Nandivarman II records a gift of gold for the maintenance of a 
lamp, made by the people of Peyyurkottam, the headmen of the 
villages and the members of the assemblies acting as the Snatis 

1. I do not know if Dr. Dubreuil followed Gopinatha Eao, 
who tentatively took A. D, 878 as the last date for Prthivipati I in 
his paper on ‘Six Pallava Inscriptions’, published in the Journal 
of the §outh Indian Association, 1910, (Oct.). Gopinatha Rao 
cited as his authority, the table given on page 59 of Ep. Ind,, 
Vol. VI. This fable, to which he refers, was given by Dr. Fleet, 
while editing “Three Western Gahga Records in the Mysore 
Government Museum at Bangalore”— (Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p.40ff.). 
Dr. Fleet, according to his own crucial tests, examined the 
Western Gahga records and formulated a gcneological table 
(given on page 59), wherein he roughly noted the period of rule 
of each king. He placed “Aparajita Prthivipati”, son of Sivamara 
II (“about 805-810”) “in the period 814-15 to 878-9”, 

2. R. Gopalan— “The Pallavas”, p. 142. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. pp, 182-83. 

4. Nel. Ins., Vol. I, Gudur. 54, p. 429, 
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or the executors of Calukiarasar, on the petition of an Aluparasar. 

I agree with Dr. N. Venkaiaramanayya^ in identifying the Caluki- 
arasar with Vikraniaditya II, and of Aluparasar with his Ajupa 
subordinate. On the strength of these identifications, it is easy to 
conclude that the invasion of Vikraniaditya II had taken place in 
the 15th year of rule of Nandivarman II. A. D. 733 and 746 
being the initial and the last years of the rule of Vikrama- 
ditya II, the I5th regnal year of Nandivarman II should fall 
within that period. Thus Nandivarman’s initial year of rule must 
fall between the year 719, if his 15th year coincides with 733 and 
732, if that year coincides with 746, reckoning the regnal years 
as current. If they are taken to be expired years, it falls between 
718 and 731. So, the date of Ambur records would be either 
580 or 883 as the regnal years are reckoned as current or expired. 
Thus the dates 880 and 883 are the lowest limits to which Nrpa- 
tuhga's reign could go, if we calculate from 719 or 718. Thus 
it has to be recognised that it is impossible to take the end of 
Nrpatufaga’s reign earlier than A. D. 880. Perhaps it has to be 
placed even later. It follows from this that the 26th year of 
Nrpatuhga coincides with at least A. D. 880 or more probably 
with a date still later. Since Prthivipati mentioned in the Ambur 
records of Nrpatuhga’s 261h regnal year i.e., A. D. 880 (possibly 
later), and Prthivipati If, son of Maramarayar mentioned in the 
Takkolani record (assigned to 894 or 895 A. D.) are separated 
from each other only by a short interval of about 15 years, it is 
not unreasonable to hold that they are identical. If this identifi- 
cation be accepted, it is impossible that the battle of Sripuram. 
biyam could have been fought in A. D. 880. Therefore, this 
date has to be rejected. 

As a matter of fact, I have taken into account the Bana ins- 
cription^ from Tiruvallam. As this inscription which is dated Saka 
810, contains no reference to the Pallava over-lord of Kanci, I 
believe with Dr. Hultzsch and others, that the Banas ruled inde- 
pendently, perhaps from the time of Vijayaditya II Prabhumeru, 
son of Vikramaditya I Banavidyadhara Jayameru, who remained 
a subordinate of Nandivarman III and his son Nrpatuhga.^ 


1. Ante. Vol. Vlir, p. 3. 

2. S.I. I., Vol. Ill, No. 44, p. 95. 

3. This is indicated by the Tiruvallam inscription of the 
17th year of Nandivarman III (S. 1. 1., Vol, III, p. 92, No. 43) 
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In my scheme of 'the later Pallava Chronology’ I have taken 
into account figures, indicating the latest regnal years of the 
Pallava kings that are mentioned in their inscriptions. As the 
latest regnal year of Nrpatuhga, found in his inscriptions is 26, 
his date of accession to the throne was fixed in A. D. 862 by 
subtracting 26 from A. D. 888. But strictly the number that has 
to be subtracted is 25 and not 26, for, if the latter figure is taken 
into account, it implies that those regnal years are expired ones, 
i,e., they are counted from the expiry of the first year of rule. 
This does not seem to have been the usual Indian practice even 
in ancient times. It was and is custoraery to count the first year 
of the reign of any king from the first day of his accession to the 
throne and not from the date of its expiry. This is well illus- 
trated by the chronology of the Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi.^ 
Therefore it is proper to reckon the regnal years as current in 
settling the chronology of the later Pallavas. I, therefore, 
revise my scheme of fheir chronology, as shown below^: — 


and by the Gudiraallam inscription of the 23rd year of Nrpatufiga 
(Ep. Ind„ Vol XI, p. 224 £f). Thus I proved that A. D. 888 must 
be the last year of the rule of Nrpatufiga in my paper, on “The 
Chronology of the later Pallavas”. 

1. Ante. Vol., IX, pp. 17-45. 

2. This revised scheme makes it evident that I do not 
adhere any more to the evidence of the Kulidikki inscription of 
the 52nd regnal year of Nandivarman II, which was the basis of 
my former scheme, worked out from the point of view of the 
history of the Western Gangas of Talakad. I recognise now that 
that inscription does not yield the interpretation, which I have 
forced on it. 

But yet, I adhere to the date A. D. 775 as the last year of the 
rule of gripurusa Muttarasa, the Western Ganga king. Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya accepts A. D. 788 as the last date of that king 
but yet identifies Govinda, who anointed Sivamara II to the 
throne, with Govinda III, son of Dhruva Dharavarsa. Let us see 
if this identification is tenable. 

Akalavarsa Krsna I ruled till A. D. 772, if not longer (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XIV, p. i21 ff ) . Govinda II, his eldest son, succeeded 
him on the throne. This fact is proved by the two undated Hthic 
records from Challakere (Ep. Cam., Vol. XI, Cl. 33 and 34), 
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Nandivarman II 
Dantivarman 
Nandivarman III 
Nrpatunga 


... A. D. 727 — 791 

... „ 791 — 841 

... 841 — 863 

... ,, 863 — 888 


If this scheme is accepted, then the difference between A. D. 
888, the date of the Arabur records of Nrpatunga, and 894 or 895 
the date of the Takkolam inscription of Aditya I, diminishes to 
six or seven years. Therefore, the identity proposed in a former 
context, of Prthivipati mentioned in the former records with 


which mention Govinda II with all his royal titles. He was the 
ruler of the Rastrakuta kingdom even in A. D. 779. The Dhulia 
plates of Karka, dated 779 A, D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 182 ff.) 
definitely state that the then-reigning king was Govinda II. Al- 
though Dhruva, his younger brother was issuing charters in his 
own name much earlier than A. D. 779(Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 85 fit.), 
it has to be supposed that the entire Rastrakuta kingdom did not 
come into his possession till after A. D. 779. Dhruva was still 
the ruling sovereign, when the Daulatabad plates were issued in 
A. D. 793 by SamaravalSka Sankaragana, son of Nan,na, with the 
express consent of his over-lord Kalivallabha Narendradeva or 
Dhruva Nirupama. The earliest charter of Govinda HI, namely 
his Paithan grant, is dated Saka 716 or A. D. 794. As a matter of 
fact his Manne plates (Jour. Myth. Soc., Vol. XIV, p. 88 ff.) give 
the l§aka year together with his regnal year. They were issued in 
§aka 732 in the 18th year of his reign. So, it is beyond doubt 
that he came to the throne in A. D, 792-3. It is thus clear that 
Dhruva, the father of Govinda III was ruling till that date. 

The date A. D. 788 of Sripurusa Muttarasa falls during the 
reign of Dhruva but not of his son, Govinda III. During the reign 
of Dhruva, Sivamara II was in prison. If he was anointed to the 
throne, it should have been immcdialely after the death of Sri- 
purusa Muttarasa. If his death is taken to have occured in A. D. 
788, there is no Govinda, who could have acted as the crowned 
king of the Rastrakuta line who anointed Sivamara IL Therefore, 
Govinda of the Alur and the Manne grants of Marasimha has to 
be identified with Govinda II, and not with Govinda III. Thus, 
if it is admitted that the anointment was done by Govinda II, then 
the date A. D. 788 as Sripurusa’s last year has to be rejected 
{Vide, My paper on — ‘The Chronology of the later Pallavas’ in the 
Commemoration Volume of Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamurti 
Pantulu’s 70th birth day celebration). 
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Prthivipati II of the latter record, becomes a certainty. Hence 
880 cannot be the last date of Prthivipati 1 or of the date of the 
battle of ^ripurambiyam. This event should necessarily have 
taken place earlier still, since Prthivipati I must have lived long 
before his grandson Prthivipati II, the vassal of Nrpatuhga, In 
that case, who could be the Varaguna mentioned in the Udayen- 
diram plates of Prthivipati II as being the vanquished Pandya 
opponent of Aparajita ? 


Ill 

The early history of the Pandyas is being reconstructed 
mainly with the help of four copper-plate grants, namely (1) the 
Velvikkudi grants (2) the Bigger Sinnamanur plates^, (3) the 
Madras Museum plates^ (4) and the Smaller Sinnamanur plates^, 


Thus, the present scheme does not contradict or disturb what 
I have written from “the Rastrakuta point of view”. The Dhulia 
plates escaped my notice when I was writing my previous paper. 
These plates extend the reign of Govinda II from A. D, 772 to at 
least A. D. 779. Dhruva must have been in possession of his 
paternal kingdom about 779 or 780 A. D., instead of in 775, as has 
been stated in my previous paper. So the change in the chronology 
does not affect in any way the points, which I have brought to 
bear on this question while dealing with it from “the Rastrakuta 
point of view”. 

Even though the consideration of the chronology of the later 
Pallavas “from the point of view of the history of the Gahgas” is 
thus set aside, yet I have the satisfaction that that section helps 
the reader much in the elucidation of the Gahga, Pallava and 
Rastrakuta relations, during the reign of Sripurusa Muttarasa. 

The tentative chronology of the Bfinas also, given in the sec- 
tion, entitled ‘the Bana point of view’ in my previous paper, 
requires a little modification as shown below ; — 


Nandivarman 

Vijayaditya 

Mailadeva 

Banavidyadhara Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I 
Vijayaditya II Prabhumeru . . 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 291 ff. 

2. S. 1. 1., Vol.III,p. 441ff. 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 57 ff. 

4. S. I. L, Vol. Ill, p. 441 ff. 


A. D. 788 — 802 
„ 802 — 839 

„ 839 — 857 

„ 857 — 888 

„ 888 — 910 


IX— 29 
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besides a few lithic records of the Pandya kings. The Smaller 
Sinnamanur inscription is incomplete, since some of the plates 
are missing. The language of these grants is partly Sanskrit and 
partly Tamil. Both the Sanskrit and the Tamil portions describe 
the pedigree of the donors. 

The Smaller ^innamanur plates contain only two verses in 
Sanskrit, of which one is an invocation to god Purusottama and 
the other a benediction on Candravarhsa, in which the Pandya 
kings were born. The Tamil portion of the extant plates furnishes 
only three generations of kings, viz., Jayanta, Maravarman who had 
the titles Arikesari, Asamasaman etc., and his son, who was the 
victor in the battles at Marudur and Kuvalaimalai, whose name is 
not known owhng to the loss of plates. Though the Sanskrit 
portion of the Madras Museum plates gives two generations of 
kings, Maravarman the Pallavabhahjana, and his son Jatilavarman 
without describing their achievements, the Tamil portion mentions 
only the donor of the plates, Nedunjadaiyan (who is identical with 
Jatiia of the Sanskrit portionj, and recounts all his titles, the battles 
he had won, and the kings he had defeated. This grant was 
issued in the 17th year of his rule. Thus the importance of the 
first two of the above mentioned grants, namely the Velvikkudi 
and the Bigger Sinnamanur plates, which give a more complete 
peidigree, extending over larger number of generations than the 
Madras i\fuseum or the Smaller Sinnamanur plates, cannot be 
over estimatated for purposes of the early history of the Pandyas. 
While the Tamil portion of the Velvikkudi grant describes fully 
seven generations of kings, the Sanskrit portion mentions but 
four generations; and these are identical with the last four of the 
Tamil portion. Though the number of generations, described 
both in the Sanskrit and the Tamil portions of the Bigger Sinna- 
manur plates is the same, the lalter gives a fuller account than 
the former, of the first generation and of three out of the last four 
generations. The pedigree supplied by the Tamil and the Sans- 
krit portions of these two sets of plates are given below in a 
tabular form, for convenience of study. 
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V£LVIKKUpi PLATES. 






, _ PLATES. 

Tamil portio-n. Sanskrit portion, \Sanskrii portion. Tamil portion. 
I.-''- Kad ungon(l)t i 


II. Avam cii 1 a- 

mani (2) 

Maravarman 

/! 

HI. S e 1 i y a n 
Van a V a n 


Sendan 


( 3 ) 


IV. 


Arike sari 
Asam a s a- 
ma n (4) 

Maravarman IV. Maravar- 
man (4) 

(won a battle 
at Nelveli) 


V. Ranadhira 
( 3 ) 


V. Sadaiyan (2) 

(won avict- 
0 r y at 
Maru d u r ; 
defeated the 
Maharathas 
at Manga- 
lapura.) 


VI. Maraii (6) VI. Alara var- 


(won a vict- 
ory at Kod- 
umb a 1 u r ; 
crushed the 
Pallava at 
Kulumb ii r 
and at 
Periyalur ; 
conquer e d 
Mala- Kon- 
gam and 
contracted 
rela t i o n - 
ship with 
Gahgaraja.) 


man (6) 
Rajasimha 
(Defeat e d 
Pa 1 1 a V a- 
malla) 


VI. Arikcsari 

( 4 ) 


VI. Parah- 
ku.sa (4) 
(won a battle 
at Nelveli) 


VII: Jatila (5) VH. X (5) 


VIII. Rajasimha 

( 6 ) 


VIII. Rfija- 
*simha (6) 


*The Roman figures indicate the geneological scheme adapted 
by V. Venkayya and H. Krishna Sastri. 

fThe Arabic numerals indicate the geneological scheme as 
reconstructed by Prof, K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. 





XIII. Rajasithha (11) XIII. Rajasiihha (11) 

(Defeated the lord 
of Tanjai) 

(Donor ; Issued the 
charter in his 16th 
regnal year. 
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MADRAS MUSEU.M PLATES SMALLER SINNLAMANCtR 
Sanskrit portion. Tamil Portion PLATES. 

Maravarraan Nedunjadaiyan. Tamil Portion. 

(Pallavabhan* (Won vie- Jayantavarman 

jana) tones at 1 

I V i n n am, Ajikesari Asamasaman 

Jatilavarman Se I i y a k j 

kudi and X 

Vollore, (Won battles at Marudur and 
defeated Kuvalainialai). 

Adiyan and 
his enemy’s 
allys Pall- 
ava and Ke 
rala ;captu- 
red the king 
of western 
Kongu, con 
q u e r e d 
Ayirav e 1 i 
on the 
nort hern 
bank of the 
river Kav- 
eri. Donor ; 

Issued the 
ch arter in 
h i s 17th 
regnal year) 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among scholars 
about the correct method of combining the pedigrees, furnished 
by the Velvikkudi and the Bigger Sinna man ur plates, into a single 
continuous geneology. The absence of any account of the first 
four kings of the Bigger fDinnaraanur plates and of the name of 
Varaguna in the Velvikkudi plates, makes it difficult to identify 
the kings of one set with those of the other. This difficulty is 
further enhanced partly by the dearth of lithic records of 
these early kings to help us in verifying the results, and partly 
by the findings of the late V. Venkayya in his comparitive 
study of the paleography of the grants. But the test of 
paleography is not infallible. The late H. Krishna Sastri, 
while editing the Velvikkudi and the Sinnamanur plates (Bigger 
and Smaller) differed from Venka 57 a as to the date of these 
records on the same grounds of paleography, but he 
adhered to the provisional geneology of 13 generations given by 
him in the annual report on Epigraphy for 1908. No reconsider- 
ation was urged, nor any reconstruction attempted of the early 
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Pandyan geneology, until Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri came 
forth with a new scheme, reducing the old geneology to eleven 
generations, in his history of "The Pandyas”, It is unnecessary 
for me to reiterate here his reasons for adopting such a scheme, or 
the criticism he levelled against Krishna Sastri's arguments in 
support of his scheme. He reviewed again the whole position 
regarding this question at greater length, in a paper recently con- 
tributed to the Journal of Indian History.^ 

The adoption of the old scheme of thirteen generations in- 
volves an unnecessary duplication of Arikesaris, and triplication 
of Rajasimhas and Varagunas, including a Varaguna, who is a 
Marahjadaiyan; and we have also to assume two battles of 
Nelveli, for which there is no warrant at all. This seems on the 
face of it incongruous. Of the four grants, so far discovered, the 
Smaller Sinnamanur plates being incomplete, should be left out 
of consideration. Of the remaining three, two grants, the Velvik- 
kudi grant and the Madras Museum plates, which mention 
Maran, alias Maravarman Rajasimha, a contemporary of Pallava- 
malla, are silent about his title Arikesari. In this connection it 
has to be borne in mind that many lithic records of the early 
Pandyas bring to light a Varaguna, who is a Maranjadaiyan 
(^adaiyan son of Maran). If, on the strength of this evidence, 
Parantaka, Jatila or Nedunjadaiyan, son of Maran, alias 
Rajasimha, the seventh king of the Velvikkudi plates, is identified 
with Varaguna (I), son of Rajasimha, the fourth king of the 
Bigger ^linnamanur plates, then it is evident that both the sets 
agree well with each other and a combination of the pedigrees 
mentioned therein gives a complete geneology of the early 
Pandyas, from Kadungon to Rajasiihha II, the last king of the 
dynasty, who was defeated and slain by the Cola king Parantaka 
I. These considerations urge me to accept the Professor’s 
scheme, since it seems to be the only sound geneological frame 
work, into which the pedigrees given by the four grants could be 
conveniently and correctly fitted in. 

Now, let us turn to chronology. The early Pandya Iithic 
records so far discovered, are not many in number. They 
belong to Parantaka, Maranjadaiyan alias Pandyakuladhipati 
Varaguna, Avanipasegaran Srivailuvan §iruvallabha),;5adaiya- 
maran Srivailuvan (he., Srivaliabha and Sadaiyaraaran). Paran- 


1. Vol, XI. part I. 
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taka^ has been accepted to be identical with Maranjadaiyan, 
whose latest year of rule, known from his records is fortvthree^. 
Even though an inscription^ of a Pandya king Avanipasegaran, 
called Siruvalluvan [i.e., Srivallabha) was discovered as early as 
1904 at Sittannavasal, his identity with any of the known Pandya 
kings, mentioned either in the Velvikkudi or the Bigger Sinna- 
manur plates could not be established until 1930, when he was 
rightly identified by the Epigraphy department with Srivallabha 
Srimara Paracakrakolahala^. In that year, an inscription^ of 
Sadaiyan Maran Srivallabha, dated in his eighteenth regnal year 
was copied by the Madras Epigraphy Department at Erukkahgudi 
(Sattur taluq, Ramanad District). This inscription states that the 
king won victories in several battles from Kunmir to Siiigajara, 
both of which, Srimara Paracakrakolahala, son of Maranjadaiyan 
(Varaguna I) is said to have conquered in the Bigger Sinnama- 
nur plates. The same Erukkahgudi record recounts several acts 
of public good, done by Etti Sattan, on whom the king conferred 
the title Iruppaikkudikilavan. Since Iruppaikkudikilavan is 
mentioned as the renewer of an embankment with a stone base- 
ment and the constructor of a sluice to a tank, thereafter 
known as Kilavaneri, in a grants of Sadaiyamaran of the 
sixteenth year of his rule, the latter is taken to be identical with 
;5adaiyamaran Srivallabha. On the strength of the afore-said facts 
I identify Sadaiyamaran, whose records bear evidence to his 46th 
year of rule^, with Sriraara Paracakrakolahala, otherwise known 
as Avanipasegaran Siruvailuvan and Sadaiyamaran Srivallabha. 
Thus Sadaiyamaran (Maran son of Sadaiyan) becomes the son 
of Maranjadaiyan (Sadaiyan son of Maran). 

There are some lithic records^ of Varaguna, which do not 
mention the name Maranjadaiyan at all. Since Maranjadaiyan is 
also known to be Varaguna, all these records are generally attri- 
buted to the former. I believe that this is wrong, because a 


1. Ep, Coll., No. 454-1906; Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 317 ff. 

2. Ep. Coll, No. 603-1915. 

3. Ep. Coll, No. 368-1904. 

4. Ep. Rep. for 1930, p. 74. 

5. Ep. Coll, No. 334-1930. 

6. Ep. CoU., No. 335-1930. 

7. Ep. Coll, No. 440-1907. 

8. Ep. Coll., Nos. 17-1907 ; 705-r:05; 155-1903: 105-1905; 
185-1926. 
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glance at the early Pandyan geneological scheme makes it clear 
that a Maranjadaiyan may be a Varaguna; but all Varagunas are 
not Maranjadaiyans. Since most of the records of Maranjadaiyan^ 
mention him by that name, and only a few give him in addition, 
his other name Varaguna, it seems plausible to suggest that he 
prided more in calling himself Sadaiyan, son of his worthy father 
Maran or Maravarman Rajasimha, the hero of many battles and 
the conqueror of many forts. Hence I attribute all these records, 
which do not mention the name Maranjadaiyan at all, to Vara- 
guna II, son of Srimara Paracakrakolahala, whose latest regnal 
year is known to be eighteen from his records. ^ 

Thus the inscriptions, that have been brought to light so far 
represent three generations of the early Pandya kings, namely 
(I) Maranjadaiyan, alias Varaguna I (2) his son Srimara Sri- 
vallabha Paracakrakolahala and (3) his grandson Varaguna 11. 
With these preliminary observations about the records of the 
early PMidyas let us proceed to consider their chronology. 

Of the early Pandyan records, the Anamalai inscriptions of 
Parantaka, dated in the Kaliyuga year 3871 (A. D. 770) and the 
Aivarmalai inscription^ of Varaguna II of his eighth regnal year, 
dated Saka 792 (A. D. 870), which yeilds A. D. 863 as the initial 

1. It is possible to attribute some of the inscriptions of 
Maranjadaiyan to Parantaka Viranarayana Sadaiyan, provided it 
is not stated that Maranjadaiyan also bore the title Varaguna. 
But no record with, a regnal year later than 25 or 30 can be 
attributed to him for the following reasons. We definitely know 
that Varaguna IPs rule ended in A. D 880. We also know that 
Parantaka Viranarayana’s son Rajasimha II’s reign must have 
come to an end at least by A. D. 920. Since the Bigger Sinna- 
manur plates are issued in his 16th (14+2) regnal year it follows 
even assuming that Rajasimha II ruled for only 16 years ending 
with A. D. 920, that Viranarayana his father and brother of 
Varaguna II could not have ruled longer than 25 years commen- 
cing from A. D. 880. So it is clear that we cannot possibly attri- 
bute to him any record, dated in any regnal year higher than 25. 

2. Ep. Coll, No. 185-1926. 

The regnal year 32 (17-1907) given in Mr. V. Rangacharls 
topographical list of inscriptions of the Madras Presidency (Vol. 
II, Tanjore Dt., p. 128 No. 381) is wrong. It should be either 4 
([3] +1) or 14 ([13] +1). 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 317, if. 

4. Ep. Coll, No. 705-1905. 
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year of his rule, are very important in as much as they form the 
bedrock of the foundation, over which the edifice of the early 
Pandya chronology has to be raised. If tire date A. D. 863 is 
taken to be the basis of our calculation, then, with the help of the 
latest regnal years known from the records of each king calculating 
backwards, we arrive at the dates A. D. 818 and A. D. 776 as the 
initial yeans of rule of Sadaiya Maran ^rivallabha and his father 
Maranjadaiyan, alias Varaguna I respectively; and consequently 
A. D. 880 becomes the last year of the rule of Varaguna 11. But 
since the date of Parantaka's inscription is A. D. 770, this year 
should either coincide with the initial year of his rule or fall 
Tvithin his reign. We shall make an attempt to fix the initial 
year of his reign more definitely. 

Fortunately we have two inscriptions with the name Maran- 
jadaiyan, dated in his 13th regnal year; one of them from Tiruvel- 
larail and the other from Lalgudi^. They furnish us with some 
details for calculation. The inscription from Tiruvellarai records 
a gift of gold to the temple of Tiruvannikal Perumanadigal at 
Tiruvellarai by the king on Monday, Asvati, in the month of 
Vrscika, and the one from Lalgu^i registers another gift, by the 
same king, on Tuesday, Satayara, in the month of Dhanus. Now 
the latest time limit, within which the English date-equivalent 
for the details mentioned in these two records, has to be found is 
A. D. 818, supposed to be the initial year of rule of Srimara §ri- 
vallabha, son of Maranjadaiyan. The earliest time-limit is A. D. 
770, if it were to be taken as Maranjadaiyan’s initial year. Bet- 
ween these two dates, a date corresponding to the thirteenth year 
of Maranjadaiyan should be found satisfying the details mentioned 
in the records of Tiruvellarai and Lalgudi. The dates that 
satisfy the required conditions within this period are given 
below^: 

Date of 

Tiruvellarai inscription. Lalgudi inscription. 

A.D. 780, Nov., 13th, Monday 780, Dec., 5th. Tuesday. 

„ 787, Oct, 29th, Monday 787, Dec., 18th, Tuesday. 

„ 790, Oct,, 25th, Monday 790, Dec., 14lh, Tuesday. 


1, Ep. Coll., No. 84-1910. 

2, Ep. Coll, No. 121-1928-29; Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 47 . 

3, According to L. D. Swamikannu Pillai’s 'Indian 
Ephemerisl 
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,, 797, Nov., 6th, Monday 797, Nov., 28th, Tuesday. 

„ 807, Nov., 15th, Monday 807, Dec., 7th, Tuesday. 

,, 814, Oct., 30th, Monday 8l4, Dec., 19th, Tuesday. 

,, 817, Oct., 26th, Monday 817, Dec., 15th, Tuesday. 

Out of these dates the second date must be left out of con- 
sideration; for if we accept it, it yields 775 as the initial year of 
rule of IMaranjadaiyan. Since he is known to have been ruling 
in A. D. 770, he could not have comtnenced his rule five years 
later. If however we recede a little from 787, the first date 780 
satisfies all the conditions. So the dates of the Tiruveharai and 
the Lalgudi inscriptions are November 13th Monday, and 
December 5th, Tuesday of A. D. 780L 

If A. D. 780 is selected as the date of Tiruvellarai and Lal- 
gudi records, A. D. 768 becomes the initial year of rule of Maran- 
jadaiyan, thus giving him altogether a rule of 51 years, till 818 
A. D. This does not seem to be improbable, since his inscrip- 
tions range till his 43rd regnal year. If the identity of Paranlaka 
with Maranjadaiyan, alias Varaguna I and of Sadaiyamaran with 
Srimara Srivallabha is approved, then there is no other alterna- 
tive except to admit that the accession of Varaguna I took place 
in A. D. 768. Thus, the chronological scheme of the early 
Pandyas from Maranjadaiyan may be put forth as shown belows. 

Maranjadaiyan or Varaguna I ... A. D. 768 - 818 
Srimara Srivallabha Paracakrakolahala „ 818 - 863 
Varaguna II ... ... „ 863 -880 

Paranlaka Viranarayana and his son 

Maravarman Rajasimha . . ,, 880 - 920 

Who then, is the Pandya king Varaguna, who figures as 
the donor in the Tiruvadi inscription^ of the eighteenth year of 


1. But it must be noted here that on the 13th of November 
the civil day begins with Asvati, but not so on the 5th of December. 
On this day, Satayam, not being current at sunrise, was f . d. n. 
(following day’s naksatra). It comes during the course of 
Tuesday at the end of Dhanistha at ’48 of the day, i.e. after gh, 
28, p. 48 after mean sunrise. 

2. It is very interesting to note that Prof. K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri’s chronological scheme almost tallies with ray scheme, with 
a difference of only a few years (Hide, his paper on "The Early 
Pandyan Chronology'), published in the Journal of Indian His- 
tory, Vol. XI, part I). 

3. Ep. Coll., No. 360-1921, 
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the rule of Nrpatuhga, equivalent to A. D. 872, assuming, for the 
nonce, that 880 A. D. is his final year ? It is not difficult to 
identify him with Varaguna II, a contemporary of Prthivipati, 
mentioned in the Ambiir records of Nrpatunga. If Varaguna, 
who was the opponent of Prthivipati and his over-lord Aparajita, 
in the battle of Sripurambiyam is identified with Varaguna 11, 
then a later date than A. D. 880 has to be assigned to that battle, 
which would bring it still nearer to Prthivipati II, rather than to 
his grandfather Prthivipati 1. If Nrpatunga’s vassal Prthivipati 
is identical with Prthivipati II, who was a contemporary of Vara- 
guiia II, then the Pandya king Varaguna, with whom Prthivipati 
I fell fighting in the battle of Sripurambiyam, must necessarily 
have been Varaguna I (Maranjadaiyan). Without any necessity 
for such suppositions and deductions, the records of Varaguna II 
clearly suggest that his rule came to an end eighteen years after 
he had ascended the throne, i.e., in A. D. 880, in which case he 
should have been a contemporary of Prthivipati II rather than of 
Prthivipati I. Therefore, the conclusion is inevitable that Vara- 
guna of the Sripurambiyam battle should have been Varaguna I 
and that the battle should have taken place, long before A. D. 
880, the date that is generally assigned to it. 

IV 

Now let us come to Aparajita. He is a knotty puzzle in the 
history of the Pallavas, baffling all attempts to identify him. 
Nearly a dozen of his inscriptions, giving him the latest regnal 
year 18, have come to lightb These are found in the taluks of 
Ponneri, Saidapet, Sriperumbudur and Conjeevaram of the 
Chingleput District and the Tiruttani taluk of the Chittoor district 
Thus he was the ruler of the core of the Pallava dominions, hold- 
ing sway over the Conjeevaram taluk and its neighbouring country. 
Being almost in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pallava 
capital it is reasonable to suppose that he should have been a re- 
lation of the Pallava kings either of Nandivarman III or of 
Nrpatunga, But his inscriptions do not give us any clue regard- 
ing his connection with them. Since Pottaraiyar is a common 
title of the Pallava kings of Kanci, Aparajita who is mentioned 


1. Dr. Jeveau Dubreuil says that an inscription of Tribhu- 
vanaviradeva from Uttaramallur, refers to the 19th year of the 
reign of Aparajita — (The Pallavas, p. 82). 
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in two inscriptions^ as Kovijaya Aparajitavarma Pottaraiyar an d 
Kovijaya Aparajita Vikraraa Pottaraiyar must be recognised as 
a Pailava king. Plis records do not furnish us with any material 
useful for reconstructing his history. It is, therefore, necessary 
to examine other sources that are likely to throw light upon the 
problem. 

As has been stated in a previous context, the Udayendiram 
plates^ of Prthivipati II bring to our notice an Aparajita, who won 
a victory in the battle of Sripurambiyam. But no mention is 
made of the dynasty to which he belonged. There is another re- 
ference to an Aparajita, in the Tiruvalahgadu plates^ of Rajendra 
Coda, which stale that Aditya I took possession of the country of 
the Pailava king Aparajita, having conquered him in battle. 
This fact is further confirmed by the Kanyakumari inscription^ of 
Virarajendra. It says that 'fin a battle he (Aditya) pounced upon 
and slew the Pailava king, who was seated on the back of a tall 
elephant.” Hence the Pailava king referred to in the Kanya- 
kuraari inscription can be no other than Aparajita, mentioned in 
the Tiruvalahgadu plates, who may be taken ito be identical with 
Aparajita-Vikrama Pottaraiyar or Aparajitavarma Pottaraiyar of 
the inscriptions. These are the only sources for the study of the 
history of Aparajita. Aparajita of the Udayendiram plates was, 
on the evidence adduced in the previous sections, a contemporary 
of Varaguna I. It is for future research to decide who this Apara- 
jita was. But for the present, in spite of the lack of evidence he 
may, be identified tentatively, if he were a Pailava king at all, with 
either Nandivarman II, or his son Dantivarman, because both of 
them happen to be the contemporaries of Varaguna I. The term 
‘Aparajita' in the sloka in the Udayendiram plates that refers to 
the death of Prthivipati 1 in the battle of Sripurarabiyara, may 
be interpreted as a title, rather than as the personal name of the 
king. But in the Tiruvalahgadu plates, on the contrary, it is 
distinctly mentioned as the personal name of the Palla\-a king, 
who was defeated by Aditya I. 

The Pailava king Aparajita, who was ruling the country 
around Conjeevaraiti was, according to the Tiruvalahgadu plates 
and the Kanyakumari inscription defeated and perhaps slain in 

1. Ep. Coll., Nos. 159 and 190-1912. 

2. S. 1. 1., Vol. II, p. 380. 

3. S. 1. 1., Vol, III, p. 205. 

4. Kp. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 42 ff. 
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the battle by Aditya I, who thereafter occupied Toiidaimandalam. 
So the last year of rule, i.e,^ the 18th regnal year of Aparajita 
should naturally coincide with the hrst year of the occupation of 
Tondaimandalam by Aditya I. The exact date of this event is 
not known. But a record from Tirumalpurarai in the Arkonam 
taluk, of the North Arcol District, refers to the confirmation of 
a grant, made in the 21st regnal year of Tondaimanarrur Tunjina 
Udaiyar, who has been identified, with Aditya I. This is the 
earliest year [equivalent to (870-71 + 20) 890-91], known from 
epigraphical evidence for Aditya’s occupation of Tondaimandalam, 
It this year represents the date of the Cola conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam and the end of the Pallava rule, (i.e,, the last year of 
the rule of Aparajita) then he should have come to the throne in 
(890-91 — 17=) 873-74. It is obvious that this is six years earlier 
than A. D. 880 (not to speak of A. D. 888), which may provi- 
sionally be taken as the last year of the rule of Nrpatunga. 
This date is derived as noted already, from the synchronistic re- 
ferences to Caluld arasar Vikramadilya II) and Nandivar- 
man II Pallavamalla, furnished by the Mallam inscription. Thus, 
it is clear that Aparajita's reign was coeval with that of Nrpa- 
tufiga, the early years of the rule of the former coinciding with 
the last years of the rule of the latter^. 


1. Ep. Coll., No. 286-1906. 

2. The late T. A. Gopinatlia Rao, in his paper entitled “Six 
Pallava Inscriptions'' (Jour. Ind. Ass., 1910, Oct,), expressed the 
view that Nrpatunga and Aparajita were identical. To under- 
stand his arguments clearly, the following facts should be 
remembered. The history of the Pallavas of Kanci, was not as 
clear then, as it is to-day. Dr. Hultzsch and V, Venkayya, the 
premier epigraphists of South India, were holding the opinion 
that Nandivarman Pallavamalla, Dantivarman and Nrpatunga 
were “Ganga Pallavas," who were “considered to have 
immediately succeeded the Pallavas, on the downfall of the 
ancient d 3 masty, by the defeat of Nandivarman Pallavamalla about 
A. D. 760” and “to have ruled up to the beginning of the 10th 
century A, D,” It was not dear then that there were two kings by 
name Nandivarman among the later Pallavas. About 1910, the 
accepted order of succession among the so called “Ganga-Pallavas” 
was Dantivarman (5 1 years), his son Nandivarman (62 years) — 
(Nandivarman's inscription of his 65th regnal year had not yet 
been brought to light) — and his son, Nrpatunga (26 years) — 
making altogether a total of (51+62+26=) 139 years of rtjle. 
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Let us for the sake of argument, as scholars at present gene- 
rally do, accept the identifications suggested by Dr. HuUzsch, of 
Varaguna, Aparajita and Prthivipati I, the heroes of the §rl- 
purambiyam battle with Varaguna II, Aparajita, the last Pallava 
king defeated by Aditya I, and Prthivipati I of the Ambur records 
of the 26th year of Nrpatunga’s rule respectively. Then, as Prof. 
Nilakantha Sastri remarks “It seems strange that the victor of 
^ripurambiyam appears to have left no inscriptions to the south 
of Kancipuram". Moreover, how can it be contended that 
Aparajita fought a battle at ^ripiirambiyani, which is identified 
with the village Tiruppirambiyam, near Kumbakonam, a place 
W'hich could not have been included within the limits of his 
kingdom ? It is strange that not even a single record, either of 
Aparajita or of his friend Prthivipati, is found in South Arcot — 
the intervening district between the Chingleput and the Taiijore 
districts — to prove that their dominion extended as far as Kumba- 
konam. 

Leaving out these considerations altogether, let us examine 
the subject from another stand point. The Pandya king Varaguna 
II must be regarded as an ally or a subordinate of Nrpatunga. 

Having these facts in view Gopinatha Rao framed his chro- 
nological scheme as f ollow^s : — 

Dantivarman . . ..AD. 760 — 811 

Nandivarman .. ■ • „ 811 — 873 

Nrpatunga . . • • 873 — 899 

Gopinatha Rao held that “it could not be that a Pallava king 
Aparajita, different from Nrpatunga was present at the battle of 
Srlpurambiyam with Prthivipati”. He identified A^araguna, 
whose accession to the throne took place in A.D. 862 with the 
Pandya king of the same name, who was killed in the battle of 
Srlpurambiyam by Aparajita. Varaguna's victorious march to 
Tondaimandalam was described in the Ambasamudram inscription 
of his l7th regnal year. The battle of Srlpurambiyam must, there- 
fore, have been fought either In or after the 17tli year of the rule 
of Varaguna. Gopinatha Rao, as has already been stated, took 
A. D. 878 as the last date of Prthivipati I (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, 
p. 59, table). “Hence” he concluded “the Pallava friend Apara- 
jita of Prthivipati, who was present at the battle field at Srlpu- 
rambiyam, must be only Nrpatunga.” 

It is evident from what is stated above, that he wrote that 
article when the history of the Pallavas was still shrouded in 
mystery, and speculation was rampant. So we need not take 
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This is the implication of his being the donor in a record^ of the 
18th regnal year of that Palkva king, corresponding to (855 + 
17=) A. D. 872, Then it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Aparajita, who probably ascended the throne in A. D. 873-4 was 
an enemy of Nrpatuhga, the latter being his enemy’s friend. How 
could these two rivals rule the same tract of country simultane- 
ously, as is indicated by their inscriptions ? If Aparajita is taken 
to have defeated Varaguna II, even before his accession to the 
throne in A. D. 873-4, how could Pnhivipati of the Ambur re- 
cords, who has been identified with Prthivipati I, be alive, when 
it is clearly stated in the Udayendiram plates, that he had lost his 
life in that battle ? If it is argued on the other hand, that the 
battle of Sripurambiyam had taken place after the 26th year of 
rule of Nrpatuhga, which cannot be earlier than A. D. 880, then 
where is the room for the generation of Marasirhha, son of Prthi- 
vipati I and father of Prthivipati 11 and what evidence is there to 
suppose, even for the sake of argument, that he was short-lived ? 
As a matter of fact, it has been concluded that Varaguna II died 
in 880, if his records, so far discovei'ed, are taken into account. 
A. D. 880 being the provisional date given to the end of Nrpa- 
tuhga's reign by counting the regnal years of the later Pallavas as 
current ones, the actual date of the last year of his rule must be 
later than 880. As a matter of fact, according to my scheme, he 
ruled until 888 A. D. It follows from this that Varaguna II died 
even while Nrpatunga was ruling. Even if the identifications of 
Dr. Hultzsch are rejected, some explanation must be offered for 
the incongruity of the over-lapping of the reigns of Nrpatunga 
and Aparajita. 

How could it be possible for two different kings to rule over 
the same tract of country simultaneously ? The inscriptions of 
Nrpatuhga and Aparajita are both abundant in the Chingleput and 
the Chittoor districts, till the last year of the former’s rule. Three 


what Gopinatha Rao has written very seriously and criticise him. 
All honour to those, who have worked strenuously before us and 
laid the foundations of South Indian History. We have to 
admire Gopinatha Rao’s critical acumen and boldness in conclud- 
ing then that Dantivarman and his descendants were also of the 
same dynasty as the Pallavas of Kanci and not different from 
them, and that the appellation, the Ganga Pallavas was wrongly 
founded. 

1, Ep, Coll., No. 360—1921. 
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alternatives suggest themselves to explain this anainolary. (1) 
Aparajita must be identical with Nrpatunga, in which case, reasons 
are to be adduced for the difference in the personal names and 
for the disappearence of Aparajita's records with the eighteenth 
year of his rule^; (2) or Aparajita, though he was related to 
Nrpatunga, must have set up an independent rule in defiance 
of his authority; (3) or Nrpatunga assigned some tract of 
country to Aparajita, perhaps his dear and near relative, if not his 
actual son, recognising him as his future heir to the throne. Of 
these though the last alternative seems plausible yet it does not 
answer all the difficulties satisfactorily. 

V 

The simultaneous rule of two kings over the same dominion 
is thus forced on us by accepting the date 894-95 A.D., suggested 
by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar for the Takkdlam record. He 
pitched upon this date 894-95, as it is nearest to 907, the date of 
Parantaka's accession to the throne, assuming that Parantaka’s 
rule began only after the death of his father Aditya. 

The above complication may be avoided if the date of that 
record is pushed a little forward. The only date2 that satisfies the 
details mentioned in it, next to 895 is A. D. 913, which falls in 
the reign of Parantaka I, son of Aditya. If 913 is accepted as 
the date of the Takkolam record then there is no need to extend 
his reign arbitrarily beyond his 28th regnal year.3 But then, we 
have to postulate tlie conjoint rule of the early Cola kings, .Aditya 


1. Even though T. A. Gopinatha Rao held Nrpatunga and 
Aparajita to be identical, he did not explain why some epigraphs 
should be in the name of Nrpatunga and others in the name of 
Aparajita, and why Aparajita's regnal years should stop with 18 
only. 

2. According to L, D. Swamikannu Pillai’s 'Indian 
Ephimeris'. 

3. The highest regnal year, given in the records of Raja- 
kesarivarmans, who are unidentified is only 30 (Fide, Prof. K, A. 
Nilakantha Sastri’s "Colas," Appendix, page 385). There are 
innumerable number of records of the Cola kings, mentioning their 
regnal years consecutively from the first year of their rule. In 
such a case, it seems questionable to assign A. D. 894-895 to the 
Takkolam record, in the absence of any definitely-known record of 
Aditya I Rajakesarivarman after his 28th regnal year. 
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I and Paranfaka L This is not unknown to the Cola kings. 
Their records bear testimony to the conjoint rule of father and 
son from Parantaka I down to Virarajendra. But no sucli 
evidence is found for the conjoint rule in the history of the 
Pallavas. Hence joint rule may be accepted, as not only possi- 
ble but even probable, in the case of Aditya and Parantaka but 
not in the case of Nrpatuhga and Aparajita. 

If A, D. 913 were accepted as the date of the Takkolam 
record, the initial and the 21st year of Aditya’s rule become A. D. 
890 and 910 respectively. Aditya should have taken tw’O or 
three years for consolidating his power in the newly-conquered 
territory before he could make fresh grants or confirm old onesj 
the real date of the Cola conquest of Tondaimandalam would 
then be A. D. 906-07. Aparajita would have come to the 
throne, according to the new arrangement of dates in (906-07 — 
18 = ) 888-89 A. D. after the death of Nrpatuhga; he must have 
been defeated and slain by Aditya I, in 906-07. Aditya anointed 
his son to the throne in 907, perhaps at the beginning of the 
great campaign against the chiefs of Tondaimandalam. It appears 
that the conquest of Tondaimandalam was achieved by Aditya, 
not single-handed, but with the help of his son Parantaka also. 

After the death of Nrpatuhga, Aparajita, a scion of the Pallava 
family came to power; the Banas about Tiruvallam and Gudi- 
mallam began to rule independently in their ancestral dominion, 
there being no powerful over-lord to check them Aditya, with 
the help of Sthanu Ravi, Parantaka I, and Prthivipati II overcame 
these independent chieftains and brought Tondaimandalam under 
the Cola flag. It is not unlikely that Aditya died in one of his 
wars, perhaps with the Banas, at Arrur near Tonclamanad, in the 
territory of the Banas in 917. The battle of Vallala (Tiruvallam?) 
mentioned in the Sholinger recordi of the 9th regnal year (A. D. 
915) of Parantaka, in which Prthivipati II was the victor, should 
have been one of the many remarkable events of the campaign 
against Tondaimandalam. Prthivipati II was raised to the dignity 
of Banadhiraja and made the lord of the conquered Bana terri- 
tory in or some time before the 9th year of Parantaka. The 
record, above quoted, gives Prthivipati II the titles Hastimalla, 
Viracofa and Banadhiraja. 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. TV, p. 221 ff, 
IX— 31 
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If this chronological arrangement is accepted, it should 
be admitted that Aditya, while conquering Tondaimandalam, sent 
his son Parantaka against the Pandyas of Madura (even as early 
as 910) because, from the time of ATaravarman Rajasirhha I they 
were trying their best to extend their territory to the north of the 
Kaveri. Even after the death of Varaguna II, his younger 
brother Parantaka, alias Viranarayana Sadaiyan also destroyed 
Pennagadam (“somewhere near Tanjore") and fought in the 
Kohgu country. His son Maravarman Rajasimha II seems to 
have faithfully adhered to the policy adopted by his father and 
carried his arms to the north of the Kaveri. The Bigger Sinna- 
manur plates, issued in the 16th regnal year of this king, mention 
the battles he fought at Ulappinimangalam, Kodumbai, Vanjiand 
with the king of Tanjai. With such Pandyan rivals in the 
south in the rear, it seems impossible for Aditya to extend his 
conquests over Tondaimandalam, had he not simultaneously 
attacked the Pandyas also, checking their north-ward progress. 
If this fact is conceded, then not only the conjoint rule of Aditya 
and Parantaka should be postulated, but 913 A. D. as the date 
of the Takkolam record should also be approved. This suggested 
date for the Takkolam record will remove the complication of 
the conjoint rule of Nrpatunga^ and Aparajita. 


1. The Report on Epigraphy for 1901 states (p. 6) that 
Adigal Kandan Marambavi, the queen of Nandipottaraiyar of the 
Pallava-til aka race is named in two of Nrpatuhgavarman’s inscrip- 
tions (300 and 303 of 1901), copied at Tiruchchennampundi, 
during that year. I examined the texts of the inscriptions 
published in the South Indian Inscriptions Vol. VII. Besides Ep. 
Coll., No. 303, four more new inscriptions, numbered as 303A to 
303D were also given in the volume. Similarly, besides No. 301, 
another new inscription, numbered as 303 A, was also copied at the 
same place. Their numbers in the volume range from 521 to 529. 
Inscriptions denoted by the numbers 521 (Ep, Coll., No. 300), 522 
(Ep, Coll., No. 301), 526(Ep. Coll., No. 303A) and 528 (Ep. Coll., 
No. 303 C) belong to Nrpatuhga. In none of these inscriptions 
AcUgal Kandan Marambavi is mentioned. But at the same 
place, there are two inscriptions denoted by the numbers 523 and 
525 (Ep. Coll., Nos. 301A and 303 of 1901 respectively) in the 
volume. The beginnings of these are lost. In the extant portion 
these do not mention the Pallava king Nrpatuhga at all, but 
register a gift of the queen Adigal Kandan Marambavi, 
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Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri in his recent work “The 
Colas", notices an Inscription of the 18th year of Rajakesarivarma, 
which also menti ons the same queen. I have gone through the 
text of this inscription also. It is true that it mentions a woman 
Marambavi. But no titles are given to her as we find in the ins- 
criptions of the Pallava queen, Adigal Kandan Marambavi. There 
is nothing to show in this particular inscription that this 
Marambavi was identical with the Pallava queen Marambavi. 



II ^ II 

"k. 

(Continued from Vol. IX. Pt. 2. p. 169) 

jfto 35l?:i5iT^R'in>r i 

«fi° ??■ ??. straff >f3^r i 

irrOT^gRg%3ri>Tra3F5i: n 
„ ??. <i. a=?: ®rt^ fTRW TOF I 

?\9. fFo R\' ?F 3ItB3^f qlJnsF^ff^F^wn 

3FH%?g sn^msF srig ^f^f^f^ iggl^g'^r^— 

3FFgl^: f^^F gsgf^: w g^g: i 
3?gF^F^l3:5t gt %BSigggg: ii 
gFg# ??■ M- ggBslFFFBF^ggBgg^a — 

aiir«T3FsggtfF3 g^F g'gtgssg: i 

gsn^FS f^cFJBF^F pFtFFgg: II 

^FgFggFl^snr^ #^?f^:, gfertf B5s®rFg ^fttiFS 
‘ 1=^ Ii srfggF^ ’ 5?FFF3i I 

U ift°. vs. gg«iroii g|%| i%g;% | 

gfFtFFgn fi^Fgf Ira cF^gg: ii 
gF® ?8. «: sFFgt gg^g^OT %^g fl^rag i 

ggi?Fr giti gjF'^^s f%5g^ ii 
glggisg^ gFg; # ggr ife>g g i 
gtBiR ?fftg i ftsFF sF^fl^sgr Ii 


jfto vs. »: 
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’ft® ??■ 5tffas^TPri?I<l I 

Ro. ’fto 'S- ??: TO =^15^ I 

»tr»T# 5rfl^ cr^ («, i. i) 

‘ 51 ?TO ^ «ITO^ RR^ Rf 1 TO ^fesrr I ’ 

atf (e. i. %.) (Rf ^4 r:) ^^R«R^TOf^«IIRW I 

3Rft =51 tRRMRT^ft sff^R’fofl^rr 3f|5lfreTOl»!l%«r W'^51 
wr ^§1 I iR^iRt il^5^ Rr%55n5ftra 
5n’i‘5a> fagR5i# irp«ir5r i iW^j^wRifiiT- 

iTt^I^Jf, f®imi|iIR*(3R19T ^=^^IR 5|f»l45r:— 

%1KI fwit^ 'RW Rt^: RRR^ftiRat 1 

gRii f gRIgRif^TOH II 

?»• i3RIRt^. <iR. 

R?. Jfto '3. ?'3. {■£, ITfRgTOr— 

^Rr aifi ^rrstb i 

ft4r f| ST^RtS?!^ g ^ TO II 
3?:iRr: arft rri^ % ii 

»no U- ?». ?''-?^. 35Rr%5®ra totot— 

R urn H toro: totoiM 4m .- 1 

^ =R <^4^1 R «ftlRTOt % W *rRI5J, II 
5^ RTR ^ RITO^TOL I 
^STOTOi ITORR^I^gf^: 11 

» „ ?R- R-^- SR^STOIf RITOT5R— 

aiftRR^^: I 
srr^ft ftTORlsi w I 

RR. «. Ro: R5^l^^iRI3Rr: RRRT^SfRTO^: I 
€RTOR^, ritoH R’n^ U^wr ? 5 ?msf^ 
W Rir’^RIt TORTOI # I ‘3RTO: TORL RR 5^* 
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^aa — 

fOT grrB^itiT a%a pt II 

?• ?-??■ 

iffo vs; spaaw i 

g3:?iir *irFa gmft ii 

Hjo U. ^saia: gaffnfgfra^— 

3tr?RR?3 qlai aw! a^fafaP^ffr; i 

IRK^i^aaifagr: isjaRfi ii 

jfto 3Ra— 

q ^# 3 [r glar ii’rrjt ^ i 

sn?Fa^3: a ^3 ^ p: II 

=l». jfto H=!. gi % ^ar: i 

aar r%trfapiRf ii 

gpi# ^ R si%r wa^sigTi:^ g;? sjal— 

% mESRiw'w g?:^, ara; i 

=^'A. jfto «.. =1^. ^af^T^aai aaa .Isf^ ar^ 

’TT jfrai:, ai p Pia^ aj^wafr— 

(?»• 8 ®-^): 

Rrfraa T%p:ftp. i 
pp. igaw^ ii 
ft p pf^ ^ I 

IsfR^rarBr p'Pffta; gt> li 
ptfeaPT af : i^ariRar: far i 
ftiPa fta: Rt?! asTfi a a t is ^aa! ii 
jfto '^. ‘ arft gpiaif pt araprarf ’ 

fam*a— %5apai ^sa^sft atPa to afH’ 

farat: fRt: aaala arp^ ( 1 . ? 8 . =??) p — 
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‘ *rf^; m%gr=i, i ’ 

RiW !if R I?# iggir^Rmsgijr^ — 

“ ^rawTRT I 

%i*rr: WT^fRf: ff ^r |at»rar: 11” 

«. vs. '4V. 

i?aTiTgrsr|?Rt4^g Hin^ ’i|4S’Ti'i^rf53ri^qi iife- 

*1^ i 

=1^3. 4.. :^-a; JRTOf^ I 

!ra7^t% ’T^'?®ra: II 

(??. =i<£) 

?B (ITt ^ it 1 

Rc. ifto V R'^- Rpcir: i 

^Tft uPw wf^sfr 

mn: II 

„ '3. =1^ iri^a jistri i 

„ ?vs. s: 13(4% lUl lTOn% <I3raT: I 

gSRf 13f;t ami 3Rf: II 

»iro ?• =1- =l^-^vs; gg^ff gfiif^^sr I 

awwqisr: ^ru; ii 

^sRRisrfai: ggCrsr »?afni f| i 

II 

=1^. ?»: *#11 JISOTinr ikJRt: 119K^ I 

aismi^ HI iirt% ^ II 

^ ni'isttsarta »rmt iWai! i 

^o. jfto 3f|gl %!: i^ =g- | 

’a Hiiia 3a;5a»f% iinfm , irPrf^ , 

?fl^ “ tl: ^reforJB; WI If 7 ”, 

“^f: gi^oj SRgfp^” I 
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?h; ^r; i 

»r® ? ?. ?<:• sr^rfrfr 3 1 

ifr'>- ?»• fR^i 

HI®. ??■ i\.^' i 

5im n 

’Tr’1^3 ftwa; ?iHi?^r5f ’fw- 1 

I ti5f f| ijJigm p"! 

wn^Jt gf?q- 

j[%qi% ftqj qtE^cl^q §ff|: 7Wmcf S-^fT 

qqqft^5TO|iTH! 1 ^ i%fr3(Rr Ri^qar- 

5siq =q qqfi3 , ?i®aRg% srtqjqq , f^sq jpr 
q ^Rgqt^ff^ I 3{q q sfTO qstq^tqj ®rr^^ 1 ^ 

=qr«rri?q^r r%qr: ’fiari ?r g'^fq fsq’req- 

tqil:sfq I qtqjqjq: , f^qr®? ^rqif^ ?Tg 

qf^fn; 1 qq m qqq^raiqf ^rgqrq^q, qf^qf^ftq, 
sqre^q , !5?^q ftqq'qf^ , ^i^q r%fn: ^ 
qfq: «Er?q»ft qt^^ 1 


qjiiqq^f^^r , qi^q^qm: , q:^qr qqqfl. ^mfirq:, 
qftsqtq:, g#qr qqq^qw^ qqq^f^^q q , qjlqtisfqqiRr- 
^qiRfrqq,, qff^^ci iqqqj;, gq^qq;, 3^1:11- 
qsrrqqm^afqf^'qigpssqrfe'SS qpqq , '^qiqqfq: , 
ifeqftsi: , f iqqq: , qrqrS^qqRqq, , qqqqqrstqq , 
qftqr qqqqt fqgqqt qi «qrqq. qt«ft qq«^qtf^ 
^^qfq ^qRqrq q qf| qqqq g% , qqqqi: , 
^qqq'tggfqqqq^f^q'r: m^: , aiqqrq: , fiqq5^qn5- 
qJqiqjqfq^iRqftqtq: , qqjqt q(qrqi f^qqq gqqq- 
qwfq^tti^qqT; s^qrq qqqqi gqr^qq^ ! 
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5riTBi53[. 5is5!:i^ 5 h; 5rgu>R g^jra i »fia(i ■ailsatw 
f| srla i^apqli war— 

“ H#sft a ?rai %(a ia|a«Hi, (qrn' alrKO i ” 
"a a5aits%^ apsqa— 

“ai^aa^ ara ^ ^aai i 
gaNaft a^ii^ ^a ^ gar; gca: gwr ii ” 
aar f| firat aaaa arsa: , aa" aaaig^- 

ara— 

“5a g ama^'afa,!” 
aaaatrar^ ’fiarg— 

“|gtsRr ^ aaf^ aai assaift if flag.” 

^a aaaarf^aa^ i aaa 33^ ariaPasa^ — 
a aat *t ftaaa to: i 

a a aa^r a ?fflai5ai a, aai aata n 
a »ffaiar# 3aawf^~ 
aift’aa^ arf 5a^raa aaai i 

'* *s ^ 

aif^aiiagars: aas5a aa^a ii 
35 a ai^rai^ a^^a aia^a aiaa^ a aaatgaaafit— 
a'pa 5aat aw g% aaaarftaa; i 

^ ftaat at?: waiatft aalaa: ii (? ?• ^i*^) 

at a jftata^aia ?aaii aaara.— 
fa ^ aiaa^aaa araaita aiataa i 
a afg^ ar^a a a at ate*ag?tfit ii 
amaa ^rrar? 35aa— 

%a5aar arPaaaa arfiroa arata a i 
aifaka5f!ta ift^ftara sfiaara, ii 
’ftai«aaa5:a5raaa5a ass^a ^ttaai^ aaaar a4^— 

IX— 32 
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wra HIT TO i^Ti ii 

iJ5Tn^5it^ ^— 

T *r%3 HT^ITRl I 
a?TTC TW^ITPr ^ajFTF^IIHHMHr II 

jficirs 3{gi^5rr«nT ??:H3wra thtti— 
qfeTTT HiH^ ?rTO sisr i 
3lt TO hItITTO hi P'i II 

55HIT %#ri5 HTTIH^— 

HIHT;^ WTO, HltHH I 

Hlfl H#TOltH TOI ?TI gif HITO: II 

HiHTO qTH3?aTO5% f^mm ?g i 

(rfti— TTcI HI Wf HI 1 

ft W5 TIHlftt %Ti4 ftj^H TTO II 

Hlft^h: — %'HR4ftT^'H TTOI^ H 511%?: I 

TTOT ^TOI^HTOti: HT gjT' H 

( “ft ftH?i^ ^TOtS^ ^Hl: ” (»• ?^) ’ftnig) 

H^TO f^"n ft?TOIsfta!f?sft I 

^?i4fl gJIH ftft TiTOTI«fi 'SSfftl: II 

*0 

TO?l"t tiHTOHft TOTlTOSTITintTO.— 

HPIRRI TOI HftBI 3HT ^ftftmi I 
flH 'H H/ft^ H'lTITlSJTlfsRcr II 

ftftmilHT flH^ TOltHifti ?% I 
^ftftTOTOHIHi ?4HltR3 ?lftHP3:il 
Hl^TOTH5?sn$ sriHSI^ HI 3HIH: I 

H ftftrot HlftHTO Hf^TtHiSTO Rife: n 
^rei^wTOT— 
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f^fa cpfs II 

^RK} ?i: faWa ’saaafgsfa^^i at»i! ?a^4®rr 

«>Ta?:«H=t ?r ^rma ?ra?:€sa?:d 

^s:«ra 1 

Rita RRasrl sfiR^saiacm ai^% ar^tr waat 
il^ar »fiaF§ fljgNniRar^ aRR i wtaaa q^f^RaRa =a 
faiilamRaa ^a; i liarg ^a|a: 

at af at ara aiaa aw wara.i 
jaa Rwa ^wartlaat figa ii 
Rff^^aiiaa: ai * * 

aaiaswlila flwr inwfagfia: i 
aiftHgj^ra^aFfiaafea sarw t%i% ii 
a:a raarwt a'rPfeai aai afti^waai 
%g %S a wrai ft'Wfsfa »aaa aar ii 
flwtaRaaj aia iIj# a aarla i 
a:aa ?raft aiRaasgaa^ii 

waaa gfial ???! aiaaswia asa aa T^fl — 

ta aw aaa Rtwi^arawaaiiag i 
RlaFRil »Faiaf aFaftawalisa: ii 
^ ^ 

5Tra| aawF ^af awla: i 
saitFaF: aaaw asaw a ii 

’iga# sgawF «gFFai ^awaa i 
(’ftarf aa ‘ »^aFaa ’ # aiaa aaa^aife: 
ftaa) 

a af aaaPa larft aaara arftana % n 
rf; wtw ftfa I WFai fagaar fas a§Ff%aa i 
ar awRF’jarfiaF^aiw aaifa a atlaai^aang i| 
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STIITOJ ^— 

?§: 5t^ 5r?f^?i I 
% II 

ft# ftpr fJftit II 

iff cR[ gw^n^ ^ 5 i§ffn%: i 
qstT m II 


3 rff: ffff stTOl ffm 

fftelij ffsft cir 3 ^ 3 ^ 

W Jfl 3 ^ fff^: 3 «IT I— 

?V >ft 3 Ii. 

?. aj 5 ffMi ^ iffiftffT 3 riffmipi% 5 r«^^ 3 m%ff;i 

^O, ^ 0 . 

R- ^mi §f 5 i: ?ififp 3 T^ < 4 . ii«,. 

?<I, 


's * 


fmfiiijjnr R^i^gisr- sriHrf^^ 




8. 3iI5i: ff;333Wf^ 


'ff I ?o. i^o. 

®ft i^: sm: 5 r 33 i= 3 Sfr I 

'S. 

3 ^ ?o. ^o. 


M. giffRW^ 5 nKR. I Iff %pr: jft 3 ^ 

^ I ftii ^rFRjfnrin ^ 
#ff:r: ’ftffrg 3 ^, 

?ni 3 gqg 

Wm 31 % I 
lf 3 % 3 fff 5 S 3 r: 3 I 3 - 

II 
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# Ma: t?sra 

»r: I 

f| w m ^irPr ^ 
Rsicfr: II” H. U-i%. 
I%5RR[^ S. 

<5. 

\\- 

m- ?rlr =? 3*n m^inraiwr: i 

’I’T: «>lf¥l^3: II IR. ?<j. 

OTf:’slfS: ^iTO5R»ram: I 

qRiqqiqqRS^q: g^qr ftmftTfqr: i 

“w ’#S” U. H»- 
’lit ^SiSRqw 
I R. 

^ 5ipr 

gtRqftn 5^ i =(. ^c. 

^isi q »r l^sfet 
q to: 1 1 q«.. 

^ qq^q ^:, qpq qi# q(| * ’ftqq, l%qq 

8rr<qf qim^ go^i qt»qgdit qqqiftft qu^ I 

#tqiq'qt q?q: qft qfto qtq # qftoqi p i 

i^qtqmt qq‘- ii^qt qq^ i 

■■■ -- - -I- - — r- ■ ■ - m— -rm ri — - - ■ -■ 

* te TficITo R. K^; H. Ro. vs, 

U. HV, 
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vs, 5r<n^: TO! I vs- -i- 

<:• 3Tw^’7^rwsfiiT I ?». 

?^Rf*nHT i ?“>. =i=i- 
?o- ^sfrwifw f5j<rt I = 1 ^- 

? ?■ =1?. 

^utf wnt I 

U- srerfl"iT ^13^5^ »if#n ?“■ 

? 8 . qR?r5i3, ^3#n =3 JIM! I ?o. =15,. 

^31 M3Wf^ ^31^ I ?«>. ^C. 
fit’TORi ?f^3i: Rra:iJil ^ftsi 3^: I ?°- Jil- 

t'S. p«rfst iciftnrra: %i^wif|"n3 i ?o. 
li. fqaoimiMHi flfTO^ar =31^ i {<>. =(.%. 

Jti f^!Sf t?iRi 

I !ifr?:^f^ i ? » . ^ o 

^lo. araa^T'fl^iq; a^moirat ^SRft i ?°- =i?- 

— ?i^J3?rf€ i 

I'JIlft %4t: ML ^ Jgar 
McW: I ?H- ?<-n- 
^?. ftw i ? ■>• 

3Ma n^Jsaorrn i ?=• = 1 ^ 3 . 

3i??n w snja: wr jii^^im’I i ? o- 
R». gaai s!^i<33i olrigirra: 1 ? <>. r 5- 

Mi^^TO 3#r ^nnsM^s^- 

33.1 

aw Rf% JtI3?3. II ?H. ?=i. 
RM. assami Jijjfaii; aw waia: 1 ?°. ^\s. 
= 1 ^. al^M^g^fiBiia: 3l:MM!aiar3 1 ? »• ^'^^ 

Rvs. aiwairai 'aiia, m- twnaia; 1 ? ®- 
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Rv m>rr5Trq:i ?». 

^0. gitfse; ?>irJii ^ I ?'>• \°- 

aT«rW i 

sgs; towit ^>ir: i 

snpfjft airprgwt i ? '>. 

?»• '?g5iif[rq; wgsffug i ?»■ 

f^anTrqrg^Jii ^5: I ? °- 

m.- I \o.\^. 

^vs. ^f^si «#gr'i!rtg %^p?Rwt i ? <>. =?». 
^c. ’TfRt SRTW; W^'?T#sf%T I ?o. =l'A. 

— 8. 

^"T w#! !?irtr ^r 
|fra.i 

iifcisqr ii 

I 

8 0. ipm sip tqTi^ girRrg n » ^<j. 

8?. qjgifT »ti«nq^ qtggf fi«im: i K'^. 

»q. frrargi giMqfsig, ?f% i ?o. 

8\. tqiq-qisRii sqraRig s#rFg'qf aqra; i ?o. \^ 3 . 

88. q5q>ri ^ arRqqrg qi#tfgqRr q;^: i ? ». ^'s. 

8 H. sqwfiFif'Ti 3#: s 3 Tqgr#rsRtf i ?». 

8^. Rsiftm SoWf: SSqffTtrRq I ?o. 

8^3. gxt «?qg?im5gL ^ I ? 
v<:. # qsfm fl I \9. tf. 

qa qaqqr i ??. 
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'AO. 3fi sitffir’j: iMftiit I ^o. ?'s. 

H?. nfWW5 p: 3B?Tt n?f: i -a. «.. 

afqj "Rfr: ^ssJj'g I a. c. 

ftwR# I 's. 

W ^?IftR(0ira: RfflFfT I '3. 'i. 

5IWR: T(! 5t5?:: % ! 'S. <:. 

qmRi<mR! i ?<>. 

W I ?0. i. 

3f5 1 jjRmswt: wR I 

?»• 

HT #p5ii f^i5 qj^ ^- 
«. ?o. 

3t*m3?r?stR f^H I 

«.. ?<J, 

"li. 3fTffi%5^r ERrasmt srsRCTi^sri i^^trt 

RR! 5R?3III5’J, R°. 

’teg fr r m- 

»iin^3 I ar ?ar:— 

! . ^ "li^f^aara: ^saar 

R- a^ai ‘a waia; %• aqrai aaa'rsaa 

^monii'at 3fta; ?o. 

». flwmi^raw: ??■ #in g w5Jti5?. 

H. r-i- sar ag: 

’iFuroi #4aL ? \. RROTt g%ai ^ 

«■ ?»• fant warft”rra: 

<:■ stmrrot (Rfr- 

=a ml^q^ i 

ftgjfki a^ai qftaapraac ’ftarar^ mi— anifSRa 
aa Rmiar fa^ftat i 
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iim# ma— TOH iwroijTf ^1^^ iprr i 

5T ^ : II 

ifrarg— »T’fr i 

•v O • #"s. 

^m?fr K»gHr: i 

Ri^ ^5^# iftfitg— 

^ aa MsMaaii: ii 

sft: fR?ria: iia: I 

^ Rf^ Rfra a asi?: ii (so) 

m a!#53^ra:, a#kn, ’fiatg srR<n?^ € 
*im^ 5mai^ airla ^Na— 

3im'r w'fi ^ > 

a^^irwa a jarft i%^Raaa:ii 

♦ ♦ P\ 'V' • 

i?a far raaiaim! aa sraraiaa; i 

a aararRam a^iai; tc ii 

?. '5. \^. 

333Ta aaapFni — 

aatRB'aata; ’Ki«ia: i 

a^t?Tai?!RRii^taRaT aar^ ii 
* * ¥ 

Ria aia aaiw^a; i 

^ (3isaio=iH-’i^) arfraa®! ar^a aaan 

‘5iaa>?rar»rtfa:’|R— 

aai ft aair aR r%ar jag^fa. ' 
a a aiaa aar a^: afM^ai: ii 
%iaia: ai^R! aiW ast %a3a: i 
sa fftataaa ^ ?aiaa ii 

IX— 33 
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sA 5^?r*T 1 f^5. tot 

f^^rref^ fi3:r irw f^OTPr ^ 
^5^ ?4^r’rf^'jr#f*rwTOftTO!i 

f% 3 5^r?fw^3: 1 ” '^- ?■ I 
^^jftn^R^’ftciricikieq-OTrfR: wfrr 

m 3^ I ^ITS^r 

'T 5jf^%3i , ?rf ffvtfr 39?^#?«rit3 , 
cRJT s’ww , 3?!T ^W3 

5<It3: , 3^3 =3, 33: ^ W 3iT3l3ftr% 

TOI^? 3=^3 I 3 ^ 5r?^3:tff 333: 3r3#333^ 

sjwr3>g33:, ‘p^33!’ 333f^rd?f^ I 3?^r35rr3; 

f^3t3(^S[%T3: 33R3^ 7f^33R3t3 3133, 

I?t53it<: ^?f , 3^3 %35 ftfjr33t3 333[ 3W 
3i^lf^*; 3^fSft3^3 I m WRi33f35fecJt 

3331^ 58131;, 331 31333333 §'3^35^3 33331 

3s33t33R — 

“333133335: 3R3eF3; ^ ft3tf313r333^7<: 

%33T3^g33; 33 RTft333: 3iifr'3R33n: 3333 

3533 3^3r3^^3 37i%f33: arst^i^, 33:, 373R3:, 
^3= , ?ref3t3>! 33f433;5r5r(3r3ni3f3d^ ^ 

f^333.— 

33^$^r3ft3 33313^^ ^3: 1 ” (H- »•) 
jfi3F§— ‘ 333135® ^533^35f 33: ’ # I 

33 3 3331^3%35 3#53 3:33;, 3® 3, 
jh3r ®:57n'33I , fi[5®3F 3 I 3rt93ratE 3333RI^ 
31# ®5333I3 I 333 }^ r®®33 33rg— 
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^cfr ' 

5^ > »tr ii 

So) 

515^: — ■ 

§:il?nw^jrew^2- II ?'^. 

S'aiS <Ri^lW'3«— 

flJRR) W ^^wtlsR ^Bqoil I 

ais?€r II ?o.3?Rif <JR-S. 

^ p ftRfra 35^«? (icfiq 

5iiV^5fr59i> 

l»ri?Tar55nft<HTfD i 

a;i3i;fR:, ?R!R?rpr?fa: 

11 (\- »• ^ SO 

na «itJr3:fSfRi aina^arai 3r?r% ai^Pr g^PR^i 
«TraT ari^Rf ai %rr%i i gf%fl^- 
R5r^ HTiia^ 5*^1^, ’TsarsfR^wR 

oIt?i RRt*FRiirTO«ja^5f;fjR4fR ’RiaraR’TPi 
I awp wra^^a wriraaiOTM ?§f^— 
aitema ^<ifa sw t%a%a i^wfa'aii^cra: i 
RrfjRi 5fi sn^sfecs^ftiaaq: ii 

^ tsaHisft a:# i^isfr arpnSw fa'a^ 
Raaia; ; a a?T isaairaar ^i^ai i a =a a#F w at =ataat^ ? 
cr^sr TO arai^a i^a anft ^aaaa l^asifaiw- 
srfaiat^ I iTO ’ntaw faPiafiwaa; iafar^at 
ear^af^ i aa: iinata aaat^i — 

“aar^afM sk; afaraift i s. a°- aa 

‘‘iRai%a;” ^ iftatg w»rr- aifaa a4aft i aa 
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arspT 55«ra I ‘‘ aa mf4»iprar: ” # #iri =i- 1 

I iflais fcfi^ssai^ — 
‘i^i53:kasiRrw^#pN>€^^’ ^ 
arag: i ata maa aasra^ wi^af=aif— 

“sj^qr^ fr^r (fak) aart ” 

??. U- 

^ I aaraa aifta an^aa^a aw 

aaara^— 

“ ar^ >1^ a f^aaaafasa aai i 
^ar^^tal a% ^fta f| ^ ii 
%f%a; wiia f t^a aaksa^aai i 
araar: af^^r;, aart ^aasa n ” 

?o. aaa^ ^°. 

arR«kaT^ wa wa::— 

w: fafftaai w agkr 
aa^aafarl as^piRg^^ i 
fl'^aiaraia ^aftkiarpi jdai- 
aa^lp aaf^ a<aaar^ aaaa: ii 
(awsa:) 

aaaaaaik iiafaftaait 
ftaafiaat wa^aaRa, i 
aiagaf^a^rnaa^ a^raak 
pawaia paa^ a^sf^a ii (wptaa ? ? ^?k) 
5a^a af3 aai— 

aa ataw s®% aa at^ ag^: i 
aa ?fr{^% ii (iff® ?«■ '^^■) 

wpiaailaat aiS^aa? 1 aigiaiaa a ats aa| — 
aar ift;, f^aaaa%r?aa: n (^, u- =<®-) 



CONVENTIONS IN THE ART OF PAINTING. 

BY 

C. SiVARAMAMURTI, M. A., 

Madras. 

The world is full of limitations; and everywhere in every 
field human agency fails to get the upper hand of Nature and is 
reduced to the state of, and humiliated to such an extent as to 
meekly acquiese in, subserving the powerful laws of the Omnipo- 
tent Spirit. Thus when man attempts at building a house in sand 
or to chisel out a statue from snow his action is frustrated and he 
has to accept defeat and turn to other materials provided with 
greater adhesiveness or permanency as the case maybe suited for 
building*construction and figure-carving. When man employs 
materials he cannot do everything in his own way. His liberties 
are not so uncurtailed; and the so-called discoveries of means, 
methods and materials are merely understanding and obeying of 
Nature’s commands. Convention is a process that takes its birth 
from man's realisation of the limitations that Nature thrusts on 
him in his means and methods of different executions. Conven- 
tion has a very wide sphere of activity and is found in every 
department of life. It is proposed in this note to deal with some 
of the conventions that obtain in the Art of Painting and its 
kindred science, Sculpture. 

To have a good idea of what conventionalism is it would do 
well for us to look up Ruskin who argues it at length in the 
section on modern manufacture and design in his ' The two 
Paths ’ and also in his Addenda to his lecture on ‘ Architecture 
and Painting Speaking of conventionalism by cause of ineffi- 
ciency of material he says — “ If for instance we are required to 
represent a human figure with stone only, we cannot represent its 
colour; we reduce its colour to whiteness. That is not elevating 
the human body, but degrading it; only it would be a much 
greater degradation to give its colour falsely. Diminish beauty as 
much as you will, but do not misinterpret it. So again, when we 
are sculpturing a face we can't carve its eyelashes. The face is 
none the better for wanting its eyelashes— it is injured by the 
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want; but would be much more injured by a clumsy representa- 
tion of them. 

“ Neither can we carve the hair. We must be content with 
the conventionalism of vile solid knots and lumps of marble, 
instead of the golden cloud that encompasses the fair human face 
wnth its waving mystery. The lumps of marble are not an 
elevated representation of hair — they are a degraded one; yet 
better than any attempt to imitate hair with the incapable material. 

In all cases in which such imitation is attempted, instant 
degradation to a still lower level is the result. For the effort to 
imitate shows that the workman has only a base and poor concep- 
tion of the beauty of the reality — else he would know his task to 
be hopeless, and give it up at once: so that all endeavours to 
avoid conventionalism, when the material demands it, result from 
insensibility to truth, and are among the worst forms of vulgarity. 
Hence, in the greatest Greek statues, the hair is very slightly indi- 
cated, not because the sculptor disdained hair, but because he 
knew what it was too well to touch it insolently. I do not doubt 
but that the Greek painters drew hair exactly as Titian does. 
Modern attempts to produce finished pictures on glass result from 
the same base vulgarism. No man who knows what painting 
means, can endure a painted glass window which emulates 
painter's work. But he rejoices in a glowing mosaic of broken 
colour: for that is what the glass has the special gift and right of 
producing."'' 

But the above quotation from Ruskin has a bearing only on 
the limitations imposed on work by the material used for the 
purpose. We have just like the impossibility of working of hair 
beyond an indication of it and a total inability to represent eye- 
lashes and colour in sculpture the impossibilies of representation 
of volume — the the three dimensions — in painting; and thus here 
come in such conventions as light and shade, perspective and 
foreshortening. All these have reference to the manner of exe- 
cution as suited to the material on which the workman operates. 
And we have other conventions pertaining to the contents or the 
idea of the representation, the subject as it is called. It is this 
convention regarding representation of a theme that is to be 
dealt with at some length in this paper. 

In such cases conventions rise very high and become noble 
and sublime. They then assume the proportions of suggestive 


1. The Two Paths — Modern manufacture and design. 
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forces and convey, to the mind of the witness of the execution, 
ideas more beautiful as suggested ones than matter of fact ones 
specifically stated. There are pictures and pictures. The most 
detailed delineation in a picture where nothing is left to sugges- 
tion and where finish goes to a point of vulgarity is never so 
desirable as a suggestive sketch full of idea and thought pro- 
voking. Abhinavagupta speaks of pictures rather contemptu- 
ously as on a par with Citrakavya — producing mere wonder and 
nothing more. But his reference appears to be only to non- 
suggestive pictures. Convention is that particular suggestion that 
softens a picture and at the same time gets recognised being 
understood to connote a ceitain meaning by a large number of 
spectators. Just as in Alankara we talk of Vyaktavyaktakamini- 
kucakalasa as very beautiful and suggestive and bring it in as an 
illustration of Vyangyakavya we have the Vyaktavyakta suggestive 
picture with healthy conventions as the real force in art. 

We have a lot of references in Sanskrit literature where 
particular conventions denote particular states and emotions. The 
mudras and sthanas etc. of Natya are other methods of expres- 
sing the same states and emotions. And as the method of sug- 
gestion in Citra^astra is not very different from that in the Nafya- 
lastra as stated in the verses — 

qm ?icTr ii 

m qi^ri i 

ii 

rf qq qt II Visnudharmottara. 

we have to take into consideration both the arts. 

Now to take actual cases: in the representation of a Virahini 
the accepted convention is the painting of ekavenr, malinavastra, 
pandukapola etc. We have it given in the graphic description of 
Sita in the Sundarakanda of Valmiki Ramayana, .and in many 
other kavyas. We may just quote Kalidasa as an example. In 
the verse — 

Raghu. XVI, 4. 

we are told that the dress of women separated from their hus- 
bands is distinct and easily distinguishable. In another verse 
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%qT5rg?Hr[3^q^5r(TO|[ri3r35riTi|cT^i;^^5rt \ 

Raghu. VI, 23. 

this dress is explained further. Elaborate explanation is found in 
the verse — 

qtifr^cisrcT^^iR^OTi^cfTcr^q 

qiOf^qi rIS^^cT^^RlW5f{DTq^: I 
imA cl sq^q^d'i 

^ cq^rf^ flf^fn g cqMqqm : il Megha. I, 29. 

An unmarried girl is easily suggested by a particular arrange- 
ment of dress and we have this given in the passage from the 
Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara. 

— (^qcrT3:)qiT ^q'lqitqft ? (Rf%^q) 

3TfqqqiqcT qR qR iq<f%ciql|^m 

qil^qi% 1 ^ 9iiraq^qi%%q#; tq I%q cI^qrRf 

m fq^^lsfq®^, Rwg ciiqffqqqq^q: i (qqiiqrq;) q^k^^ ^ 
f qiRqiT ^ RcT^qi %q2q I 
^5R — &qqq^qi i 

^qT% ^qfqqrq ^ 

qj^f^^qjq^ ^ | 

qiteirg’ 

MSttq^q: qfeRqrfl: ii Act i. 

Sparse ornamentation and a plain apparel suggest a simple 
life in the woods and the famous example of this is that of Sakun- 
tala and her companions Priyamvada and Anasuya in the famous 
play of Kalidasa.i Profuse ornamentation and and an eagar 

!• ^5fr — ! 3T?q^ qif?q^Tqr: qqiqqqfil^qq 
jRqrf^i: I 

? 

— qqqm^q e lf q pl^-q q qq^ qf^qf^ i 

^ =T qi^qq^qq l 

q qr qp^^sq^rPq#?^ jjqr^q^q^qqp^ li 

Act VI. 
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flutter in the case of a maiden for meeting her lord would 
suggest her to be a Vasakasajjika. 

All the abor’e named are but a few titbits from literature. 
We have a separate section in the Visnudharmottara titled Rupa- 
nirmana dealing elaborately with conventions; and it is an inte- 
resting and pleasant study to see how particular features and 
special characteristics suggest particular situations etc. It is most 
profitable to consider this chapter in detail. In the representa- 
tion of Daityas, Danavas, Yaksas, Kinnaras, Devas, Gandharvas, 
Rsis, kings, ministers, Brahmanas etc. separate pramanas of each 
class based on the different calculations like Bhadra, Rucaka etc. 
and the special distinguishing characteristics are given. 

The sages, Gandharvas, Daityas, Danavas, ministers, astrolo- 
gers, Purohitas and Brahmanas in general are to be of the 
Bhadrapramana.i The sages are to be represented as lustrous 
but weak and emaciated, with, matted hair, and the Krsnajina 
(skin of the black deer) as the uttariya or upper garment.^ The 
Devatas and Gandharvas are to be shown as (not?) devoid of crowns 
and having a sikhara?^ Brahmanas are to be shown as full of 
splendour (Brahmavarcas) and wearing white garments.^ Minis- 
ters, astrologers and royal priests are to be adorned fully and in 
a gaudy fashion with all sorts of ornaments but they are to be 

Thus Sakuntala and other maidens in the wood deck 
themselves with flowers. That they wear no golden ornaments is 

given in the line ^ 

I Act IV. 

1- I 

nfRR ii 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch translates the word — 
as Siva. The correct reading as found later on in the text itself 
is and it means an astrologer. 

2. II 

3. II 

4 . || 

lX~-34 
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shown as wearing turbans and not crowns.i Daityas and Dana- 
vas are to be of a terrible aspect i.e. fearful face, with globular 
eyes, frowning eyebrows and with a gaudy apparel. 2 Gandharvas 
are to be of the Bhadrapramana, and should be represented as 
fully beautified with garlands and ornaments, having swords in 
their hands and flying in the sky or moving on the earth with 
their wives.^ Kinnaras, Nfigas and Raksasas to be of the Mala- 
vya parimana.^ Yaksas are to be of the Rucaka pramiina.s An 
important man (a great man) is to be painted according to Sasaka 
pramana.® Pisacas, dwarfs, hunchbacks, Pramathaganas and 
kings are to be done according to their individual natural measure- 
ments and forms.’' The wives of every one of these are to be 
painted appropriately to the measurements of their husbands.® 


1. I 

f5rCRT<3 i 

The epithets in the line etc. which are in the 

accusative and go with are so translated as to go with 

etc. No such construction is possible since accusative epithets 
qualify only accusative nouns and nominative epithets nominative 
nouns. 

2. II 

II 

3. ^^sPRTorr; ?) f'T | 

^1% I 


5. ^r^rr ^f^'T i 

6. smm ’FTT^rw ii 

f^r^T | 

?) ?) ^ (qr ii 

The construction here is practically impossible. There is no 
connection between the former line of the sloka and the latter. 
Hence the suggested readings. 

There is no word in the text for ‘traditional’ used by 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch in her translation. 
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Kinnaras are of two kinds. Those with the face of a horse and 
a human body and those with a horse’s body and a human faceP 
Those with the face of a horse are to be completely decked with 
jewels and represented as lustrous and carrying musical instru- 
ments. ^ Raksasas are to be painted as terrible and with fierce 
eyes with the hairs all flying up dishevelled.'^ Nagas are to be 
represented just like gods with an addition of hoods on their 
heads. ^ Yaksas are to be fully ornamented. ^ The Pramathas of 
gods, and the Pisacas are to be of no special pramana.6 The 
ganas of Devatas should be shown as having the faces of various 
creatures, should wear different kinds of dresses and carry differ- 
ent weapons; they should also be engaged in multifarious sports 
and activities.^ But all Vaisnavaganas are to be of one type 
except for four differences, one class, Vasudevagana, resembling 
Vasudeva, Sahkarsanagana resembling Sahkarsana and the 
ganas of Pradyumna and Aniriiddba resembling them both.^ All 
these possess the valour of their lord, w-ear ornaments similar to 
his, are clear like the moon, and dark like the blue-lotus or like 

1 - || 

2. ^€fo5fR«fTi^ir: li 



3. :3?qr=gr ^FPit li 

S., ^ ^r^T^sMlriT ^i^rr il 

6- SfFSir: ! 

rfsIT l^^flcIT: 11 

7. ^;iV. 1 



8. 
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the raarakata gem with the lustre of sinduraA Vesyahganas 
(prostitutes) are to be of the Rucaka pramana and their apparel 
should be gaudy in accordance with the laws of srhgara (love).^ 
Kulastriyah (House wives) are to be of the Malavyamana and 
full of modesty. They should wear ornaments but their apparel 
ought not to be over gaudy. ^ The wives of Daityas, Danavas 
and Yaksas are to be represented very beautiful.'* The Matarah 
(mothers or can it be Saptarnatarah?) are to be done according to 
their form.^ The wives of Pisacas are to be drawn according to 
the form of the Pisaca.® Widows are to be drawn as grey- 
haired, wearing white clothes and devoid of all ornaments.’ 
Dwarfs, htinchbacks, old ladies and beautiful damsels should be 
in the retinue of princesses; The Kancuki amongst them should 
be represented old.^ The Vaisyas are to be drawn according to 







In the above two lines there is no description of the Vesyah- 
ganas as supposed by Dr. Kramrisch. They are the descriptions 
of the Vaisnavaganas. 

2. ^5=^^ 3 II 

The translation ' ‘calculated to excite erotic feeling' of 
Dr. Kramrisch is somewhat strained means gaudy, not 

unrestrained’. 


3. SSTRcq: i| 

4, citsr ^ 1! 


5. jmv. cr«iT wt fi 


Matarah may be Saptarnatarah. 

6. fi^^ Tqrt ^ I 

7. qf^cra^cri: li 

8. Hrmfro ^cfcfr 1 

wn: ^5^1^ 5 pr: ii 

The rendering of Dr. Kramrisch ‘ A hunchbacked, a 
dwarfish and an old woman also should be (represented) in (their) 
natural condition’ is not correct. Kubja etc. are given in the 
feminine specially because they form the retinue of royal women. 
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to the Rucaka pramana.i The Sudras are to be of the ^asaka 
pramana.2 In both cases their dress is to be according to their 
particular caste.^ The women of Daityas are to be painted in the 
company of their maids. ^ The artist should take care to paint 
the commander-in-chief of the army as very proud and mighty, 
with a ponderous head, broad chest, prominent nose and chin, 
lusty shoulders, brawny arms and a thick neck, gigantic in his 
proportions, with three distinct wavy wrinkles on his brow, a 
broad waist, and with his look directed upwards.- Warriors in 
general are to be depicted with knitted brows.® With an over- 
bearing look, gaudy dress, and haughty bearing are to be painted 
armed foot-soldiers.’ They are to be of the Karnataka type and 
should arm themselves with sword and shield.® The bowmen 
are to be sketched with bare knees having excellent bows in their 
hands.® Their dress should not be very gaudy and they should 
wear slippers on their feet.^® Horses and elephants etc. are to 

1 - U 11 

2* 3 TTRtT ci^sr 1 

3- 5Ri)r II 

5. 3TfTf^T 57^3: I1 

II 

6- qjT^iT II 

2- l 

ii 

It should not be but since gaudy and simple 
apparel alone is referred to over and over again. It is not 
‘short uniform’ as Dr. Kramrisch would have it. 

8. 1 

Swordsmen and men with shields are not different as Dr. 
Kramrisch translates. It is the same foot-soldier that holds both 
sword and shield. 

9. II 

10- mm trqr^i^^Rcr^^ ^ l 

No ‘short dress’ is referred to here as Dr. Kramrisch trans- 
lates. 
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be painted in the manner described previously.^ Warriors on 
elephants are to be generally dark in colour, should wear orna- 
ments and have their hair in the jiitatasara fashion . 2 The horse- 
riders are to dress in the northern fashioni^ Bards are to wear 
gaudy apparel.^ Veins should be visible on their necks and their 
sight is to be upwards. ^ Heralds are to be tawny and should 
look sidewards.® Warriors with clubs are to be almost like the 
Danavas (in their form, might etc.).’ Two opposing warriors in 
battle should not be depicted as swarthy and looking sidewise. 8 
The Pratihara (door keeper) should have a demeanour neither too 
proud nor too calm, is to hold a staff and have a sword hanging 
by his side.® The merchants should have high turbans on their 
heads.i® Musicians, dancers and critics of instruments are to wear 
gaudy dress. The most respectable people in town and country 
are to be depicted with their hair all slowly silvering over with 


1- II 

2. if: I 

3. 3 I 

4. 3 II 



6. 3TTfH^r^ 11 

need not he ‘squint eyed' as Dr. Kramrisch 
translates. ‘Side look' seems to be a happier rendering. 


7. f^N^wci^TOr: i 

It is warriors with clubs that are described as like Danavas 
and not heralds as Dr. Kramrisch holds . 


8. ^ p: II 


10 . 

11 . 




^mT(qjT ?) ^i^ ^ qi 

^cr?i S l 

is vague and unintelligible. It might be 

The suggested text can also mean ‘those who can 
regulate the sound of musical instruments’ as Dr. 


Kramrisch interprets, 
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age, as decked with auspicious ornaments and dressed in clean 
raiment, as courteously disposed, affable (not haughty) and 
sweet tempered (good looking) by nature.^ The workman is to 
be represented as engaged in his duty; while the wrestlers are to 
be depicted as haughty, terrible and tall, with a body of large 
proportions, a thick neck and a closely-cropped heavy head . 2 
Bulls, lions, and other animals are to be painted with suitable 
back-grounds as we see them in nature f the bulls in the 
meadows, the lions in the forest and so forth . 2 These descrip- 
tions given are for those not generally seen (ie., for knowing 
those things of these which by chance one has not seen. If one 
has seen actually the things described he has to paint them from 
nature).* A thing seen should be painted as it is without any 
difference since sadrsyakarana /.t’., faithful delineation is the most 
important factor in a picture.® People born in different countries 
are to be painted according to the form of their features, colour 
and apparel and the artist has to .carefully use his discretion in 
discriminating and painting properly after ascertaining their land, 
occupation, position and work, their seats, their couches, their 
vehicles and their dress.® Rivers should be painted as having 
bodies. They are to be with vahanas, should hold Purnakumbhas 

1 * || 

afr: || 

Dr. Kramrisch translates as ‘stooping forward ‘and^ ready to 
help.' ; but this does not seem to be warranted by the text. 

2. i 

OTsj mr: i 

3. lar: li 

5. KE 1 

aara it 

6. ^ aof =a 1 

^ aa: ii 

nm ara M ajit a^rf¥i ii 
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{i.e., pots full of water) in their hands and have their knees bentA 
In drawing mountains the peak(sikhara) is to be shown at the top 
of the headA The earth is to be shown with the islands for its 
hands ?!3 The oceans are to be painted as bearing jewelled jars 
and having the sikhara mudra on their handA In the halo of 
the ocean (personified) there should be water depicted. s A sign 
of water (wavy lines) is to be depicted about the tip of their 
weapons.® Kumbha (pot) is to be drawn for representing nidhi 
(treasure) in general. Sahkha is to be drawn for Sahkhanidhi, 
Padma for Padmanidhi and so forth for other varieties i.e., 
Mahapadma, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Kunda, Nila and 
Vara.’ Every deta'il of an activity should conform to the murti 
(body of figure) drawn.® Thus the divine ones should be speci- 
ally marked off by an aksamala (rosary) and book.® Hereafter 
we pass on to the form of things as we see them actually. The 

1- ^ l 

wrhcTsiT ii 

2. i 

3. ^ II ? 

This line is unintelligible. But Dr. Kramrisch somehow sug- 
gests some meaning. 

4 ^T^cr«ir ^5!?rwfOT2r: i 

?T3^Tr?r il 

5. ^rgsTort S I 

6. ^ Ctflff II 

Here Dr. Kramrisch’s translation of 35^^ as the head 
of the ocean is not appropriate. It is the tip of the weapon 
meant. The personified ocean holds the weapon in the hand and 
it can never be on the head, 

7- ^ I 

There is no question of ‘tank’ here. is treasure. 
Treasure in generalis represented by a pot. The other special 
types of treasures (navanidhi) are also given later. Dr. Kram- 
risch does not correctly translate the Nidhi portion. 

8. I 

9. ^ ^ II 

10. qt sR^qTT% m I 
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sky is to be colourless and full of birds. ^ The heavens are to be 
full of stars.2 The earth is to be wild and arid or marshy and 
full of water according to its soil.^ The mountain is to be drawn 
with chains of rocks, peaks, mountain colours, trees, waterfalls 
(mountain streams) and snakes.^ The forest is to be shown as 
possessing different trees, birds and beasts. ^ Water is to be 
depicted in picture by a number of fish, tortoises, swans and 
other aquatic animals.® By means of picturesque temples, 
palaces and bazaar streets and beautiful royal highw^ays is to be 
depicted a town in picture. ^ A village is to be shown by drawing 
roadways with some gardens and groves on either side.® All 
fortresses are to be shown as having a suitable background, a 
rampart wall, battlements and mountains.® The bazaars arc to 
be painted as having all wares; the adhanabhumi (apanabhumi?) 
is to be full of men busy drinking wiiie.^o Gamblers are to be 
shown without an upper cloth; the losers are to be painted sor- 
jrowful and the winners full of joy.^i The battlefield is to be 

1. li 

2. I 

3. li 

Dr. Kramrisch^s translation here does not take into 
account the two words and 

5. w# TTFrrfq^ilflft; i 

6. ?Trq ^ ii 

q^l«r ?ifPi5T i 

7. | 

Jim i 

8. qiMT H 

The word has no meaning. It might be 

9. gtqpqq ^ rr«rT I 

II 

10. I 

IX— 35 
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suggested by drawing the caturangabala (cars, elephants, horses 
and footmen), warriors furiously fighting, and blood flowing about 
the corpses of dead soldiers.^ The burial ground is to be sug- 
gested through (funeral) piles of logs and dead bodies.^ A way 
is to be shown by drawing caravans fully loaded. s Night is to 
be suggested by painting the moon and stars, thieves stealthily 
approaching and people fast asleep. In the first half of the 
night is to be shewn the Abhisarika; and the dawn is to be shown 
by the red streak and the cock’s crow.^ The day is to be shown 
by men being drawn as actively at work.® The evening Sandhya 
is to be shown by painting the dvijas (Brahmanas) engaged in 
contemplation.^ Darkness is to be suggested by thieves moving 
about the house.® Moonlight is to be shown by the bloom of 

the blue waterlily.® ( ?). The heat of the sun is to be 

shown by depicting fatigued people, The spring reason is to be 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


^STT 



The translation of ^r%^Hby those engaged in wordly 
pleasures as given by Dr. Kramrisch is, though doubtful, the best 
possible explanation under the circumstances. 

5. I 

?rr5qr ii 

6. qFT(?r i 


‘Or a man should be drawn as if ready for work’ given 
by Dr. Kramrisch shows that this is an alternative to suggest 
dawn. It is not so. The text means differently. Active work 
suggests day time (midday). 

7 . 11 

8- ^ | 

?) ^ 11 

The next two lines are unintelligible here. How Dr. 
Kramrisch translated them into ‘petals of the lotus flower should 
be closed’ etc., is not clear. 


10 . 



?) 
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shown by drawing trees full of blossoms) cuckoos and bees, and 
men and women gay and happy. ^ Summer is to be shown by 
sketching animals under the shade of trees, buffaloes bathed in 
mud and dried-up lakes,* Overhanging clouds (full of water), the 
rainbow, the lightning, and birds biding in the trees and lions 
and tigers in their dens are suggestive of the rainy season.® The 
Sarat season is shown by trees full of fruits, fields of ripe corn 
and sheets of water full of swans and lotuses.^ Hemanta 
(winter) is depicted by a misty atmosphere, and barren earth 
with a dew-besprinkled surface. 5 §ilira (cold season) is to be 
shown by drawing joyous crows and elephants, shivering men 
and a dewy atmosphere.® By a look at the fruits of blossoms of 
trees, the mirth and joy of people, in short by a look at the world 
around one has to know the seasons.’ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


(?) ! 


5. ?f*iT 1 

^ ^ 11 

6. i 

^tqoR^rr: SHtel I 

li 
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BY 

C. R. Sankaran, B.A., (Hons.) Dip. in German, 
Research Student in Sanskrit, 

University of Madras. 

As the antecedent of Sanskrit gacchami (whose root syllable 

must have been originally unaccented )i, Bartholomae set up 

I 

Indo-European * grn-skhd — i^See Handbuch der. altiran. Dial. 

0 

section 146 and Kuhn’s zeitschrift XXVII, 366 ff.). 

Brugmann did not regard thfs reconstruction to be satis- 
factory, but held iife and not as the original form {See 
Grundriss. English Translation. Volume I, sections 400, 475, 
552, 557). His conjecture was as follows: — sk was converted into 
si in the primitive Aryan period which passed into /i (the change 
of /i from si being not an uncommon phenomenon), and this 
became in its turn cch and he instances facchas ‘ pada by pada ' 
from paUias (See ibid, section 351) by way of illustration. 

Kuhn subscribed to this view as early as 1854 tJber 
das alte s and einige darnit Verbundune lautwicklung, Kuhn’s 
zeitschrift 3, p. 328 ff. Also compare Ascoli, Die entstehung 
dcr Sanskrit tenuis palatalaspirata Kuhn's zeitschrift 16 (1867), 
pages 442-449.] 

Hirt also agrees with this standpoint. For he says, “ Indo- 
germanic sk ist zweifellos unter gewissen Urastiinden im Ind. 
durch cch Vertreten," [H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik. 
Teil I. Heidelberg 1927. Section 222, page 245. Compare 
also Wackernagel Altindische Grammatik 1, (1896), section, 134, 
page 157.]2 

H. B. Darbishire [See Relliquiae Philologicae ; or essays in 
Comparative Philology Cambridge 1895, edited by R.S. Conway. 

I. S'ei? J. 0. R. M., Volume VIII, Part IV, p. 348, f. n. 
Bartholmae. IF. Anz. 20, 162. H. Hirt. Idg. Gr. Teil V. p. 188. 
2. See also H. Hirt, Idg. Qr, Teil IV. Heidelberg. 1928. 

Section 102, p. 232. 
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“The Sanskrit liquids ", Chapter 11, p. 215) observed that Indo- 
European palatal k became 5, the dental sibilant, both in 
Armenian and in Zend, while in Sanskrit it became the palatal 
sibilant s and proceeded to observe that the proto-Indo-European 
reconstructed form for the Sanskrit cch is only * si which in 
Iranian became s and in Armenian s, for Zend s is only a pis alter 
for sk as shown by the variant p in the Avesta. (Brugmann. 
Grundriss. I, section 397.) 

Leonard Bloomfield also (cf. “ The Indo-European Palatals 
in Sanskrit " Volume 32. The American Journal of Philology, 
p. 45) says to the same effect that Sanskrit cch in gacchati comes 
from the primitive Aryan * /i * IE. il. 

But Brugmann and others (See Grundriss. Engish transla- 
tion Volume I, section 553, page 406) are of opinion that the 

antecedent of Sanskrit chmad-nii, “I cut off, tear" Latin, 
Scindo ; Gothic, Skaidan, ‘to divide, separate;’ O. H. G. 
Scintan is the Indo-European * skhait — skhaid. 

Why do these scholars here alone assume sD* instead 

of sk ? The answer is obvious. It is Grimm’s law of Germanic 
sound-shift that necessitates such an assumption here. But 
in the previous case, one seems to be at liberty to assume 
even sk without in any way coming into direct conflict with any 
established law in Indo-European linguistics. 

Brugmann and others seem to have set up IE. ^ sk as the 
antecedent of cch owing perhaps to the belief that the change of 
is into cch had taken place in the prisnitive Aryan. [This change 
peculiarly belongs no doubt to the separate history of Indian. 
Panini describes it under the sutras (P. 8, 4, 40). 

(P. 8, 4, 63) and ^ (p. 8, 4, 55) so that ^ to: 
is converted into 

But the evidence of such a change in primitiv’-e Aryan is not 

conclusive. Therefore the more serviceable IE reconstruction 

would be simply * gm-skho — for the purpose of reconstruction 
. 0 

is not to furnish a picture of the parent language, for its own 
sake, but a background of the historical relations. In short, 

1. I owe this suggestion to my revered Professor Mm. 
Kuppuswami Sastrigal. 
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" the reconstructions are only weighed formulae of correspon- 
dence plus as much interpretation as the evidence permits.” ^ 

Uhlenbeck {See A manual for Sanskrit Phonetics) adopts the 

I , 1 * • 

form * gm-skhd but does not indicate how this reconstruction is 
0 

more satisfactory than — ; so does Thumb (See Hand- 

0 

buch des Sanskrit. 1 Teil Grammatik, section 151, page 113.) 

Comment is needless on the more satisfactory nature of the 

reconstruction gmskho — , It easily dispenses with the postnla- 
0 

tion of the change of is into cch in primitive Aryan (which 
is questionable) and it also more easily and conveniently 
explains the presence of palatal voiceless aspirate ch in Sanskrit 

I 

gacchaii. 

Pick no doubt seems to be inclined to adopt the 
hypothesis put forward here although he does not say it in so 
many wosds (See Vergleichendes Wdrturbuch der Indogermanis- 
clien Sprachen I Teil. Gottingen 1890, page 34). 

In this connection, we have to remember the well known 

I 1 , 

difficulty of the verb- formations in Greek skidnemi, pitnemi, 

kirnemt, pUnamai (G. Meyer Gr. Gr.^ section 497^; Brugmann 
Gr, Gr.2 pag® 156). 

The only plausible explanation as H. B. Darbishire says 
(See The Sanskrit liquids Chapter II. The second period page 
218, op. cit.) is that offered by Moulton (Class. Rev. Volume III, 
p. 45 b. cf, also Brugmann 1. c. p. 236, Per Persson, Zur 

Wurzelerweilerung etc. page 176) is that skidnetni belongs to 
a root sqlJijaid^, sqhid\ whence comes the Latin scindo Greek. 

I 

schizd,^ but the Greek skidammnii to a ysqhed, and that the 
other verbs were formed analogically (Per Persson analyses the 
root differently but agrees in principle). 


1. Cf. Carl D. Buck, “The Notation of reconstructed 
IE forms.” Language Volume 11. 1926, page 102. 

2. Vide H. Hirt. Idg. Gr. Teil IV. Section 131, p. 343. 
Also see Pick, Vergleichendes Worterbueb der Indogermanis- 
chen Sprachen. I Teil, p. 567, 
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Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals: by Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, k.c.s.i., c.r.E., ll.d.; IOvmala Lectures, published 
BY THE Calcutta University; pp. xix, 242; Price 
Rs. 2-8-0. Printed at the Madras Law Journal Press, 
Mylapore, Madras. 1935. 

It rarely falls to the lot of men of affairs, especially in this 
country, to have the time or inclination for philosophic specula- 
tion, even where they do not Jack the training for it. Though 
it is true in a sense that every man is willy-nilly a philosopher, 
such stray philosophising as one inevitably finds indulged in by 
our public men is remarkable only for its dangerous fragmentari- 
ness. It is therefore very refreshing to come across a volume 
like this, bearing on a subject of great interest to the man in the 
street as well as the philosopher, and containing such closely 
knit, carefully balanced reasoning, as one has learned long 
to associate with the author, both as lawyer and as statesman. 

The subject, we are told, was deliberately chosen by the 
author in preference to a constitutional topic suggested to him 
by the representative of the founder of the Kamala Lectures. 
The task set himself by the lecturer was thus in a sense a labour 
of love. Besides the Preface and an Introductory Chapter, the 
book comprises twelve chapters. The second, tenth, eleventh^ 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters relate to general topics such as 
changes in ethico-legal conceptions, charges against Hindu 
Ethics, moral progress and so on. The remaining chapters deal 
with changing moral ideals under particular heads, such as 
woman, caste etc. The range of literature, Eastern and Western, 
laid under contribution is extensive. The bulk of traditional 
learning in India comprising Sruti, Smrti, Itihasa and Parana has 
been fully utilised and the material considered in the light of 
ideas derived from Lecky, Hobhouse, Westermarck and others. 
The main thesis is that Hindu moral ideas have not been static, 
but have changed with the times, adapting themselves to new 
circumstances, yet without any break of continuity. This conclu- 
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sion is clearly and unassailably established in the course of the 
book. With characteristic caution, while he admits the need for 
legislation in social matters, he yet recognises the possibility of 
some legislation being unsuitable, as far in advance of public 
opinion; while noting the continuity in the development of 
Hindu moral ideals, he cannot but condemn the claim of 
eternality for the Sanatanadharma. All this is very much as it 
should be. And so in the main is the reply to foreign critics, 
who err grievously in comparing the teaching of one religion 
with the practice of another, lack historical perspective, and fail 
to note that many of the alleged merits of Western morals are 
due not to religion as such, but to scientific progress, the spread 
of education or such other causes. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyar is fully alive to the difficulty, if not 
impossibility of making a dogmatic pronouncement about moral 
progress. It is difficult, he admits, to compare the moral perfec- 
tion of one epoch with another or that of one country with 
another. The operation of the principle of relativity has to be 
admitted. Even in the change from the belief in the external 
sanctions of morality, to that in internal sanctions, one cannot 
be absolutely certain that the change has been for the better. 
Heaven and hell seem to be “superstitions” that “often become 
essential elements of happiness.” In all this uncertainty, one 
would expect the almost inevitable conclusion that moral 
progress is itself a superstition. Yet our author nowhere draws 
this conclusion. He still seems to pin his faith to the growth of 
rationalism and the replacement of authoritarian morality 
by rational morality. 

The summary of the principles peculiar to Hinduism is in 
some ways telling. Most notable are the first and the last in his 
list, the doctrine of karma and the doctrine of adhikaribheda. 
But sandwiched in between are some other principles, like 
ahimsa and toleration, which are hardly likely to pass 
unchallenged. Again, the statement that the teaching of identity 
between the Jiva and Brahman “ affords a valuable hypothesis of 
the origin of the notion of obligation ”, though quite correct, 
is not self-evident, as seems to have been assumed. 

We are grateful to Sir Sivaswami Aiyar for this clear and 
dispassionate account of Hindu moral development. 


S. S. S, 
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The Samkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna: Edited by S. S. Surya- 

NARAYANA SaSTRI, WITH INTRODUCTION, TEXT IN SANSKRIT 

AND Transliteration, Translation and Notes. Publi- 
cations OF the Department of Indian Philosophy, 

No. 3, University of Madras. Rs. 2. 4 sh. 

The first edition of the book under review was published in 
1930 for the benefit of the philosophy students appearing for the 
B.A. degree examination of the Madras University. The useful- 
ness of the book is proved by the appearance of its second edition 
so soon. As indicated in the Preface, the earlier edition has been 
improved by revision and addition. Under the latter come 
the extracts from an unpublished commentary in the Adyar 
Mss. Library, of late date, whose author, like Vijnanabhiksu, 
interprets Sarhkhya in the light of Vedanta. Mr. Sastri has 
pointed out where this new commentary differs in its interpreta- 
tion from the earlier commentaries. 

The translation and Notes are reliable and lucid; they 
follow the exposition of Vacaspati. In the Notes however are 
incorporated some interesting points found in the exposition 
of other commentators also. The translation seems to admit of 
slight improvement in certain instances: ^ Sakiiiah pravrttes ca' 
in Karika 15 (p. 43) is rendered << from its functioning through 
energy.” EvidentI}’’, ‘ ^akti ' here is the same as that used in 
Karika 9, — < Saktasya Sakyakaranat.’ In the rendering of the 
first line of Karika 25, the word Saitmka in the Nominative 
should have been taken as an attribute to < Ekadasakah ’ and not 
as qualifying ‘ Ahankardi * in the Ablative, as is done. 

The Appendix giving the verses of the Saiiikhya-Karika 
quoted in Bhattagopala's commentary on the Brhatsamhita 
and the four Tables at the beginning, on Evolution and 
Pratyayasarga will be found useful and interesting. 

The Introduction forms a substantial part of the book and 
contains a critical account of certain aspects of the Saitikhya. 
Though the Sariikhya is an early system, the works dealing with 
that system are of late date. Besides Isvarakrsna's karikas, the 
only early source for reconstructing parts at least of the Sariikhya 
thought, seems to be the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali; but this 
harnessing of the Yoga sutras for an account of Sarhkhya is yet 
to be made. The agnosticism, pessimism, etc. of the Sariikhya 
have been dealt with everywhere. Every Darsana has its ethics, 
IX— 36 
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though Keith speaks in his Satiikhya (Heritage of India, p. 99) 
of “the lack of any ethical side to the Saihkhya system.” 
The ethical and practical aspects of the Saihkhya is contained 
in the Pratyayasarga and it should be properly investigated. 
The Introduction refutes in the opening section the theory of 
the Saihkhya being a rebel against the Upanisadic thought. 
Sections VI, VII and VUI of the Introduction form a critique 
of the Saihkhya view of evolution, plurality of Spirits, etc,, based 
on the criticisms of the Saihkhya in the Vedanta sutras. One of 
the chief points in any study of the Saihkhya is its name and 
this, Mr. Sastri discusses, though briefly, in section V. 

In the opening section of the Introduction, the author says 
(p. ii) that in the Saihkhya, “the vision of oneness was being 
sought after”ralher than “rebelled against” and at the end of the 
foot-note on this page, he adds: — “one has to hesitate before 
subscribing to the view that Kapila sought not to find unity in 
everything, but variety.” But on p. v, the Introduction speaks of 
the akinness of the Saihkhya to Buddhism in its denial of the 
absolute and on p. vi, of the Saihkhya and Buddhism being two 
different kinds of reaction against absolutism. The Saihkhya is 
famous for its plurality in respect of Spirit, ‘Punisabahutvam 
siddham’. It is hoped that this interesting idea of oneness and 
unity in Saihkhya will be developed in extenso by the author 
sometime. 

We heartily congratulate the author on this interesting 
and useful publication. 

V. R. 

The Sahityaratnakara of Yajnanarayana diksita and the 

Raghunathabhyudaya of Ramabhadramba. Bulletins 

OF THE Sanskrit Department, University of Madras. 

Edited by Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A. 

When the Prince of Wales programmed to visit South 
America, he thought of picking up some Spanish. The Reuter 
flashed the news all over the globe that he had mastered 
that language in the impossible time of a few weeks. This, 
loyal ladies and gentlemen read with a thrill j but a western 
savant reviewing one of the above poems on king Raghunatha 
of Tanjore contemptuously dismissed the description of the 
hero's scholarship as absurd and suggested the diversion of the 
energies of the editor. 
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King Raghunatha was no amateur litterateur or dilettante. 
A circle of most fastidious critics who peopled his court 
acclaimed his scholarship in art and letters. The authors of the 
very foundation of modern Carnatic music judged and praised 
his mastery of the Vina when he gave his maiden performance. 
If Tanjore has become the by — word for music, if Sastraic 
scholarship dourished as richly as the 'kalama’ and the 'kadali’ in 
the Agraharas on the banks of the Cauvery and its branches, it is 
all due to the true love of knowledge of the princes of Tanjore. 
And on the field of battle, Raghunatha might not have been as 
great as other heroes of Indian History, but certainly he was a 
greater warrior than the modern general who ‘ fights ’ from a 
snug room with a map on his table or, if on the field, from a 
gun-proof distance. 

Dr. Chintamani has done well in issuing in print these 
valuables in the Sarasvati Mahal Library at Tanjore. That these 
two poems belong to the small but important class of Historical 
Poems in Sanskrit adds to tiieir value; and all the more is the 
interest attaching to the second poem which is the work of a 
poetess, one of the many that adorned king Raghunatha's court, 
as Ramabhadramba herself describes towards the close of her 
poem. That these ladies were great scholars, masters of the arts 
of music and dancing and gifted poets and were more truly 
cultured than the modern blue-stocking is hardly any exaggera- 
tion. 

The energy spent on the publication of original texts in MSS. 
is hardly ill-spent, less ill-spent than that spent in publishing 
instead one’s researches. And to judge the importance of a 
thing, it must not be forgotten that proximity is often times as 
necessary as distance. 


V. R. 



THE ADVA1TAVIDYAMUKURA=s= 


BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA Sastri, M.A., B.sc., Bar-at-Law, 
Reader in Indian Philosophy, University of Madras. 

Nilakaiitha Diksita, the famous litterateur^ and minister of 
Tirumula Nayak, refers in his Nala-caritra-ndtaka^ to one of -his 
ancestors, Rahga Raja, as the author of several works, such 
as the Advaitavidydmnkura and the Vivaranadarpana. This 
Rahga Raja is none other than the son of Acan Diksita and the 
father of the celebrated Appayya Diksita. From the latter's 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to his father’s instruction, it is 
evident that Rahga Raja was a scholar of no mean order; but the 
only reference to his works seems to be in the nataka above- 
mentioned, and there is little direct knowledge of the works 
themselves. The Oriental Manuscripts Library at Mysore has the 
proud distinction of owning a fragmentary copy of the Mukura, 
under the title AdvaUamttkura^ ; and this shorter name would 
seem to have been applied to the same work as is evident from 
some manuscripts of the N ala-cariira-ndtaka. The Vivarana- 
darpana of which there is a single manuscript in Nandinagari 
script — again fragmentary — in the Tanjore Palace Library, ^ is 
probably the work of Rahga Raja. It is here sought to give an 
account of the contents of the manuscript of the Advaitamukura 
as now available to us in the Mysore Library. 

I 

The manuscript extends only to the end of the first 
pariccheda.4 The first pages are wanting. In spite of what is 

* A paper presented to the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Mysore, December, 1935. 

1. See edition in the BMamanorama Series, p. 3. 

2. No. 3353. 

3. No. 7064, in the Descriptive Catalogue by P. P. S. Sastri. 
The present paper owes much to the information supplied by this 
scholar and by Mr. M. Hiriyanna. 

4. It is called " pramana-{bhava)-pratiphalaua/’ 

IX— 37 
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thus missed, what is left forms a fairly self-contained whole. 
Like the Advaitasiddhi oi Madhusudana, it is an attempt to re- 
establish advaita by answering dualist attacks. The topics 
covered are almost the same as those treated in the Siddhi, in the 
first hundred pages (of the Kumbakonam edition). The argu- 
ments met are the same; and the similarity very often extends to 
the replies too. Such differences as there are belong to the 
order of treatment. The refutation of the superiority of percep- 
tion, the application of the apaccheda-nyaya etc., thus occur at 
the very end of Ranga Raja’s exposition, while Madhusudana 
finds a place for them early in his discussion. The purvapak- 
sin's position is stated in one lot by Ranga Raja, while Madhu- 
sudana lets it develop gradually in answer to various replies of 
the Siddhantin. But the nerve of the argument is the same in 
both writers. It is impossible to judge conclusively on the 
material before us, which of these is indebted to the other; while 
the agreement not merely in the purvapaksa but also in the 
siddhanta precludes the position that each was absolutely inde- 
pendent of the other. It would appear necessary to postulate at 
least a common source of inspiration for both writers, a source 
we have so far not discovered. 

Another tantalising problem set by the manuscript is that of 
Ranga Raja’s identity with the Advaitavidyacarya mentioned so 
frequently by Appayya in the Siddhdnialesasangraha. The name 
might have been applied to Ranga Raja, either because of his 
authorship of the AdvaUavidydmukufu or because Appayya got 
his Advaita-vidya from his father. i The matter could be settled 
if one could trace to the Mukura any of the doctrines attributed 
distinctively to the Advaitavidyacarya. But the fragment we 
have of the Mukura does not treat any such topic and we are 
still left in the region of conjecture. The view of reflection pro- 
pounded by the Advaitavidyacarya, as expounded in the second 
pariccheda of the Siddhantaleiat is said to conform to the posi- 
tion of Vidyaranya; it is that the reflection is a superimposition 
and not identical with the prototype, as the author of the Viva- 
rana holds. The position of Ranga Raja on this topic would be 
conclusive; but unfortunately all that we have is an exposition 
and adoption of the Pancadasl view of Isvara and the Jiva as 

1. The former alternative is more likely because of the use 
of the appellation ’’advaitavidya-krtah” in some places; see 
^iddhantalesa (Kumbakonam edition), p. 272. 
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both reflections.! This amount of concurrence with Bharatltlrtha 
may be significant of the further concurrence needed for the 
Advaitavidyacarya’s doctrine of reflection. What we have may 
be treated as upalaksana; but it is hazardous to guess the nature 
of the upalaksita. 

Among the authors and works mentioned are Anandabodha, 
the Brahmasiddhi, Citsukha and his Taiivapradipikci, the Daksind- 
murtisiava (of Sankara, referred to as the Acarya), the Drgdrsya- 
viveka, the Jstasiddhi,^ the Khandana~khanda-lihadyaf the 
Mandukya-kdrikds^, the Praiyakiativaviveka, Ramananda, 
Vacaspati,^ and the Vwaranaprakdia.^ There is no reference to 
any writer who could have been closely related in time to both 
Madhusudana and Rahga Raja. Ramananda® is probably 
identical with the preceptor of Advaitananda, the author of the 
Brahmavidydbharana, Readers of the Kalpaiaru will have 
noticed several remarkable verbal similarities to the Brahma- 
vidydbharana. If Ramananda was old enough for Rahga Raja 


1. See pp. 152, 153 of the ms. (copy supplied to the Depart- 
ment of Indian Philosophy, University of Madras). 

2. The tag “yavauti jnanani tavanty ajnanani^’ is attributed 
to the Istasiddhikara by both Madhusudana and Rahga Raja. 
Though this doctrine is expounded in that work, it does not find 
expression in that particular form; see htasiddhi, p. 63. 

3. Curiously enough, the Karikas cited, beginning with 
"prapahco yadi vidyeta” are referred to as Sruti: 'prapanco yadi 
vidyeta nivarteta na samsayah, maya-matram idam dvaitara advai- 
tam parmarthatah,’ Tndro mayabhih puru-rupa iyate' ityadeh 
spastam eva prapanca-mithyatva-bodhikayah sruteh" (p. 58). 
Being a statement of siddhanla there is little likelihood of this 
being a mere anuvada of the Madhva view that the agamapraka- 
ratia of the Karika is gruti. The point is intriguing and requires 
explanation. 

4. The reference to Vaca.spati is made by both Madhusudana 
and Rahga Raja in the same context and to the same statement 
about advaita texts being non-subsidiary and hence purportful. 

5. This appears to be another work of Rahga Raja’s, 
presumably identical with the Vivaranadarpana, The references 
to it are to be found on p. 74 and p. 135 of the manuscripts 

6. The following quotation occurs on p. 140 of the manuscript; 

“satye vastuni sarve’yani dosa-’dosanirupana 1 
na’tma-’srayadidosah syuh mithya-bhute’tra vastuni [| ” 
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to cite, it is likely that Ramananda’s pupil's work was old enough 
to be taken over here and there by Rahga Raja’s son Appayya. 
An interesting reference is to what is called bhavadvaita. As 
Prof. Hiriyanna has pointed out,i this view is attributed to 
Mandana by Brahmananda, It appears to consist in holding 
that the absoluteness of abhava is not inconsistent with non- 
dualism, since this is interested in maintaining the unity only of 
positive entities. The available portion of the Mukura contains 
no ascription of the view to any particular writer. It does make 
it clear, however, that the view is different from that which would 
look upon abhava as adhikarana-svarupa. The former is good 
enough as a preliminary answer to the objector, but the final 
position is sarva-’dvaita, according to w'hich the true being of 
everything — positive or negative — is the Absolute Spirit, Brah- 
man.2 The second position is just what is expounded by Mandana 
in the Brahmasiddhi. It is so recognised by Appayya in the 
Siddhdnialesa.^ It would be very interesting to know why and 
by whom the other doctrine was ascribed to Mandana in the 
first instance. Brahmananda, who is known to make the ascrip- 
tion^, cites no authority. 

II 

What we have of the first pariccheda is roughly divided into 
eleven sections. The first of these deals with the interpretation 
of scripture as favouring non-dualism. The well-known six 
marks of purport are mentioned and their consilience shown in 
respect of non-dualism. Duality though perceived is not ultimate. 
Scriptural affirmation of what is in the scope of perception would 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1923, p. 261. 

2. Cp. the following passage from p. 75: “na hi trikala- 
nisedhasya paramarthikatva-svikare advaita-hanih, brahma- 
’tirekena tattvika-bhava-'nahglkarat. vastutas tv asya trikala-nise- 
dhasya, tarkikamate pragabhava-’bhavasya pratiyogi-svarfipa- 
'vyatirekavat, gurumate artha-’bhavasya adhikarana-svarupa- 
’vyaktirekavac ca, brahma- svarupad avyatirekah. tad uktam 
'nivrttir atma mohasya’ iti.” 

3. "atha ke’yam avidya-nivrttih ? atmai ve ’ti brahraasiddhi- 
karah” 4th pariccheda, p. 434. 

4. See p. 112, Laghucandrikd (Kumbakonam edition). 

Even the reference to bhavadvaita in the Siddhi, p. 81, dis- 
tinguishes it from sarvadvaita which goes with the doctrine of 
avidya-nivrtti as brahma-rupa. 
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be repetitive and purposeless. It is not as though a new duality 
is affirmed; for there is no novelty about this duality; and the 
cognition of duality is fraught with evil besides, as made clear 
in more than one unambiguous scriptural text. Non-dualist 
texts may be distorted by the opponents as in the notorious case 
of Tat tvam asi rendered as “ Atat tvam asi But there is 
no point in reiterating this perceptually established difference; 
and if this difference be ultimate, how could the knowledge 
of that alone (tarn eva) lead to release ? Surely the consis- 
tent dualist must insist on full knowledge of both terms in 
the relation of difference, not of one term alone. And the 
dvaitin’s iour de force of construction can be easily paralleled 
by us too; the text “ satyam bhida satyam bhida satyam 
bhida " which according to him is scriptural authority for 
the absoluteness of difference, really leaches non-dualism; 
for it says that satyam, i.e., the world of sat and tyat, which is 
the world of difference, is unreal (on the construction bhida -f 
asatyam); the subsequent words lihida ’satyam bhida" empha- 
sise this leaching by repetition; the word “asatyam” in this 
relates both forwards and backwards. While the dvaitin's clever- 
ness is thus not unparalleled there is little to be said in favour 
of the interpretation he seeks to put on scriptural texts. Atmyam 
(in aitadatmyam idam sarvam) he would take to mean “ belong- 
ing to that self;" but atmyam in the text is really analogous to 
traividyam, trailokyam etc., where no possessive sense is intended 
or conveyed. To say that “ secondless " means without a 
superior is unnecessarily to restrict the sense of that term; should 
it mean “ not second ” why should that be taken as equivalent to 
“ first ” and not “third "? To say that the words like “ this ” 
and “ in the beginning ” should be taken to imply the reality of 
time and the unity of God, not of the world, is to stress certain 
words unduly; when it is said “ This man has no horns ” it is not 
implied that other men have horns. And the denial of a superior 
or equal does by no means involve the reality of the inferior for 
an only son has neither elder nor younger. 

Nor has the dvaitin’s explanation of the vacarambhana text 
anything to be said in its favour. It is not true that all other 
languages are derivatives of Sanskrit. Even if they were, they 

1. For the discussion of this topic by Madhusudana, see 
Advaitasiddhi (hereafter referred to as pp. 293-299 (Kumba- 
konam edition). 
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too would be illusory; for on the opponent's admission, Sanskrit 
alone is true, eternal. The Mandukya-Kdrikas are quite clear in 
stating the illusoriness of the world. The form of the verse 
“ prapanco yadi vidyeta " etc. has misled the opponent into taking 
it for a tarka; but in truth it is no more a tarka than words like 
‘‘Vedah pramanam yadi". If it were a tarka, then the consequent 
“ nivarteta na samsayah " should be capable of being denied. But 
there is no justification for denying it, inasmuch as even the 
opponent has to admit sublation, though not its implications. 

Nor may it be said that, if the illusoriness taught be real, 
there would be failure of non-dualism, while if it be illusory, 
scripture would have illusory content and so be non-authorilative. 
For illusoriness is equivalent to absolute non-existence and the 
absoluteness of non-existence does not conflict with or detract 
from the absoluteness of Brahman. Should the opponent, how- 
ever, say that scripture teaches Brahman to be the self of all, 
whether positive or negative, with that he should give up his 
case that scripture has an illusory content; for Brahman is in that 
case the content.^ 

Ill 

The pluralist seeks to establish the reality of the world on 
the ground of its being known, on the analogy of Brahman. 
The difficulty in all such arguments is that the probans “ being 
known by a pramana that apprehends absolute reality " is not 
established. Perception which apprehends the here and now 
cannot apprehend such reality as is unsublatable in all three 
times. That inference can apprehend it is yet to be proved. 
Scripture does apprehend it, but not as belonging to the world; 
further, it sublates any inferred absoluteness of the world. It is 
not as though Isvara’s immediate cognition of the world guaran- 
tees its reality; for His immediacy need be no more than that 
experienced by the juggler in respect of his tricks; knowing the 


1, This section covers almost the same ground as AS, p. 10 
and pp. 56-65. Remarkable similarities are found in several 
places, especially on pp. 60 and 61. The former says that apparent 
repetitiveness, as in dhara-vahika-jnana, does not make for invali- 
dity ; the latter deals with the contention that when there is re- 
statement for the sake of refutation there should be such marks as 
”yat tan na.” What is attempted in this paper is the barest outline 
of the main argument. 
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illusory as illusory, He is not deludedJ Nor does practical 
efficiency imply paramarthikatva. On the contrary it implies 
indeterminability; for the absolutely real has nothing to realise 
and cannot be efficient, while the absolutely unreal cannot be 
efficient even because of not existing at all; arthakriya-karitva is 
unintelligible apart from anirvacanlyatva. It is true that Brahman 
as witness cognises the world; but since the witness is nescience- 
conditioned, his cognition does not involve the absolute reality 
of the cognised. This world again is cognised even when there 
is immediate presentation of the underlying intelligence, which is 
said to be the sole reality; but the presentation of the real subs- 
trate is not inconsistent with the illusoriness of the world-mani- 
festation; rather does the latter demand the former, just as dark- 
ness and its colour have to be manifested by light. What removes 
the darkness of primal nescience is vrtti-jnana, not svarupa- 
jhana. 

IV 

The next task attempted is the establishment of illusoriness 
by inference grounded on cognisability, inertness and finitude. 
The five definitions of illusoriness are mentioned and explained 
in much the same way as in the Advaitasiddhi.^ The discussion 
owes much to the Tattvapradlpikd and is much in the same style 
as the Stddhi. The following points are of some interest. 

(а) In treating the definition "pratipanno-'padhau traika- 
lika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam”, reference is made to the bhavadvaita 
view, since the definition seems to imply the absolute reality of 
negation. This, however, is not the final position, since in truth 
the negation is not real as different from the locus of negation, 
Brahman. 

(б) The difference of the non-real from the unreal is 
sought to be explained in this way: in nacre-silver etc. (which 
are non-real), because of similarity to the substrate and relation 
to it, the ignorance which is located in the substrate and has 
taken a visual form is transformed into the form of silver; and 
simultaneously the cogniser's nescience is transformed into the 
cognition of that silver; but there is no reality other than that of 
the substrate. In kha-puspa &c., however, there are only the 
defect, vis., the proximity of the two words, and a mediate 


1. Cp. A9. p. 101. 

2. AS. pp. 2-9. 
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psychosis of the intellect in the form of the two words taken to- 
gether; there is no objective content and hence no immediacy. 

(c) The advaitin, so far as intellectual inquiry goes, is a 
sceptic, not a dogmatist. It is not our business to demonstrate 
illusoriness or anything else. When we have demonstrated that 
eveiy other position is untenable, we are left with the witness of 
the condemnation. The, mention of definitions and proofs is 
only in order to conform to this intellect of our opponents. We 
do not base our final conclusion on the intellect, since non-dualist 
realisation can come only through the grace of the Lord. In 
this position our author closely follows the Khandanakara.^ 

V 

The illusoriness of illusoriness is treated at some length. 
The sublater need not always be real, as, in the case of a rope, 
the snake- delusion is sublatable by a stick-delusion. The self too 
is the substrate of illusory illusoriness inasmuch as the Bauddhas 
and others have the delusion that it is illusory. But with this the 
self is not reduced to the same level as the world, since the reality 
of the former is due to self-hood and self-manifestation, not to 
sublated illusoriness. Illusoriness is on a par with knowability 
etc., in its capacity to cover both itself and that of which it is 
predicated. Illusoriness is part of the world; when the w^orld is 

1 . “na hy asmabhir mithyatvam anyad va kincin nirupaniyam 
asti param nirupyamana-prapauca-khandanenaiva vayam iha cari- 
tarthah. tatra tatra laksana-" bhidhanam tu para-buddhy-anuranja- 
naya. .'sati caivam sarva-khandane asmad-abhimata-cid-advaita- 
siddhih. na ca ’tra’pi khandana-yukty-avakasah, antatas tatsaksi- 
taya’pi tatsiddhy-upapatteh. advaita-siddhau ca’smakam na’tiva 
laksana-praraana-’darah, isvara’-nugrahai-’ka-labhyatvat tasya"’ 
(p. 78 of the ms.). 

Such a position must be labelled scepticism, but it is scepticism 
of an even more rational type than what Bradley subscribes to. 
“I mean by scepticism the mere denial of any known satisfactory 
doctrine, together with the personal despair of any future attain- 
ment. .Such a scepticism, .may serve at least as a deliverance from 
spiritual oppression.. For such a scepticism all our truths without 
exception are mere working ideas'’ (Bradley : Essays in Truth and 
Reality, p. 445)- Where the advaitin does better is in re-affirming 

“asmad-abhimata-cid-advaita-siddhih.” 

2. See Khandana, para 163, verse 251. 
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shown to be illusory because of cognisability etc., illusoriness 
which is a part of the world is also shown to be illusory. The 
principle of excluded middle is of no service, since we do not 
seek to maintain that the illusoriness of illusoriiiess is real. Nor 
does the other alternative involve an infinite regress of milhyatva, 
since mithyatva, we have said, is analogous to prameyatva. 

VI 

The three probans — cognisability, inertness and finilude — are 
examined in some detail. The discussion is not very different 
from that of the Siddhi, A point of some interest relates to yogic 
perception. The purvapaksin says that cognisability cannot 
mean pervasion by fruit, since this cannot apply to the past or to 
nityanumeyas, like merit etc. The reply to this is that there may 
be pervasion by fruit even in these cases when there is yogic 
perception. The dualist is fond of exploiting this type of percep- 
tion to cover cases of impossibility like the perception of the 
tuccha; our author is willing to concede thisj yogins may perceive 
the tuccha, but they would perceive it as tuccha, i.e., as not 
practically efficient, unlike nacre-silver etc.; in this there is no 
detriment to advaita. It is true Citsukacaiya seems to deny yogic 
perception, but that is only an abhyupetya-vada; for we must 
admit an omniscient Isvara to whom everything is immediate. 
His omniscience as the author of the Veda does not necessarily 
involve its pauruseyatva; for, as in our case, when we have learnt 
it, knowledge of the sense may co-exist with utterance, without 
preceding and determining the latter. Even pauruseyatva is not 
unacceptable; it does not follow either that validity is extrinsic, 
since it is known through the same causal aggregate that appre- 
hends the cognition. Nor is there reciprocal dependence in that 
the validity of the Vedas depends on Isvara’s trustworthiness 
while the latter has to be known from the Veda; for, the latter 
is known even from outside the Veda, from the words of well- 
wishers like one's parents. 


VII 

The next section relates to the refutation of the allegation 
that the advaitin’s probans is affected by an adjunct. The matter 
covered is the same as that treated by the Siddhi, in the two sec- 
tions on sopadhikatva-bhangah and abhasa-samya-bhangah.^ The 

1. ^5-, pp. 19-20~ — — 

IX— 38 
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argumenis are almost identical, the only notable distinction being 
that the Siddlii mentions the drsti-srsti-vada, which finds no 
mention in the available fragment of the Mukura. Further in 
refuting the two npadhis suggested,^ the Siddhi urges two objec- 
tions — that in the case of dehatniaikya, sublatable by Brahman- 
knowledge alone, the upadhi^ is not pervasive of the probandum^ 
and that the qualification, as tending to exclude only sapaksa, is 
on a par with paksetara; the Mukura mentions the latter objection 
in some detail, but not the fomer.^ 

VIII 

Are these probans themselves illusory or not ? If not, there 
is failure of non-dualism. If they too are illusory, how can they 
establish anything ? This discussion covers the same ground as 
two sections of the Siddhi^ and employs nearly the same argu- 
ments. The similarity is very great indeed in the statement of 
the purvapaksa, especially in the mention of instances to show 
that the practical efficiency of delusive cognition is due to the 
element of cognition which is real, not to the content which is 
unreal, and that though the latter defines the former, it is intelli- 
gible that it is passive and does not contribute to the causality of 
the cognition; to exhibit this passivity of the defining element, 
the purvapaksin in the Siddhi cites eleven instances; the Mukura 
mentions only si.x of these : “ 'Now, it would be an undue extension 
to say that the cause is what is undefined by a content; and if the 
cause is what is so defined, the content too would be a cause.’ If 
fhis be said, no; for though there is causality (1) for the prior 
non-existence of the pot in respect of the pot, (2) the non-exis- 
tence of specific cognition in respect of delusion, (3) the non- 
observance of what is obligatorily enjoined in respect of sin, (4) 
the desire for heaven in respect of sacrifice, (5) the knowledge of 
the past etc. in respect of misery etc,, and (6) the mediate know- 
ledge of the unreal content in respect of the empirical usage about 

1. In the Siddhi] in the Mukura enumeration there are five 
upadhis ; this is because its treatment includes matter that appears 
in the immediately subsequent section of the Siddhi. 

2. Svabadhaka-’ bhimata-"' badhya-dosa-prayukta-bhanatvam. 

3. Can this be taken along with others as an indication of the 
Mukura being anterior to the Siddhi? 

4. AS, pp. 65-73 ; the sections are on asatas sadhakatvo- 
’papattih and asatas sadhakatva-’ bhava-badhakam. 
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that, yet that which defines in each case — the pot, the cognition 
of difference, the observance of what is enjoined, heaven, the past 
etc., or the unreal — is not so (the cause). In all these cases it is 
intelligible that the thing which defines is indifferent and non- 
causal, like the qualifications ‘of the Kurus’ in ‘ the land of the 
Kurus is real'.” 


IX 

The advaitin seeks to strengthen his position by setting forth 
indirect arguments (tarkas) in favour of the illusorincss of the 
world. One such argument is that if the world were indepen- 
dently real there would be no possibility of the cognition thereof, 
since no real relation is intelligible between knowledge on the 
one side and an inert reality standing over against it on the other. 
This criticism of a real relation between drk and drsya occurs as 
a separate section in the Siddhi^, but is treated with perhaps more 
justification as part of the anukula-tarka-prati-phalana in the 
Mukura. The purvapaksin attempts every time to derive reality 
for the world on the analogy of Brahman, and per conira the un- 
reality of the latter on the analogy of the world. Our author is 
never tired of pointing out that Brahman's reality is self-manifest; 
it does not depend on the illusoriness or non-illusoriness of rela- 
tion to anything else; and the illusoriness of the world follows 
not because its relation to knowledge is illusory, but because it is 
cognisable, inert and so on. This is the basic ground. Hence 
it is that no parity can be made out between Brahman and the 
world even on the ground of indeterm inability. It is true that 
we cannot define Brahman as thus or thus, yet it is real, since it 
is self-luminous and is not cognisable, inert or finite; the world, 
however is not thus. The rest of the treatment is almost identical 
with that of the Siddhi. 


X 

The manifestation of particular objects at stated times and 
through specific means is held by the opponent to be a difficulty 
the advaitin cannot lightly get over. The advaitin replies that 
since self-manifest intelligence is beginninglcssly obscured by 
nescience, whose existence is not inconsistent with svarupa-jnana, 
it is necessary for defined intelligence to go forth through seiise- 

1. AS, pp. 73'7’7; anukula-tarka-nirupana in this work covers, 
pp. 77-86. 
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channels in the form of a long ray of light as it were, in order 
to pervade and take on the form of each object so that the ignor- 
ance enveloping it may be destroyed. Since the generation, 
going forth and pervasion of the psychosis is spatially and tempor- 
arily determined, there may be pratikarma-vyavastha. But the 
position is not free from difficulties. The relation between 
knowledge and the known is said to be one of super-imposition; 
but the object is not super-imposed on the psychosis-defined 
intelligence; and in any case if this destroys ignorance, why 
postulate an object-defined intelligence ? And is the ignorance 
destroyed one or many ? If the former, why does not every one 
see the pot, when Caitra sees it ? If the latter, how can even 
Caitra see the pot at any time since the other ignorances will 
always obscure ? In the statement and refutation of these objec- 
tions, there is great similarity between the Sidclhi^ and the 
Mitkura. The treatment in the former is a trifle more elaborate, 
discussing in some detail the nature of the psychosis, the analo- 
gues to the removal of ignorance etc. The Mukura undertakes 
a justification in some detail of the position that darkness is 
positive and not the mere absence of light. The discussion 
comes in appropriately since the advaitin has to use the analogies 
of physical light dispelling darkness by reaching up to the object, 
and of physical darkness re- obscuring when a lamp etc. is with- 
drawn. The argument proceeds on the possession of colour by 
darkness; it is not even that it does not possess touch, since as in 
the case of smoke, touch may exist without being perceptible 
(the eye alone can sense the touch in smoke). The reasoning is 
reminiscent of the Tattvapradipikd; for a fuller discussion the 
author refers us to his Vivaranapraliasa. 

xr 

The pluralist too has recourse to tarka to disprove non- 
dualism. What he considers to be reductio ad absurdum is not 
really so. The consideration of these pratikula-tarkas^ constitutes 
the next section. The objections mainly relate to (1) the non- 
existence cf similarity between Brahman and the world, while 
similarity is a cause of super-imposition, (2) the partlessness of 
Brahman, making it impossible for it to function as a substrate, 
which has to be partially manifest, (3) the non-existence of 
memory impressions as a cause of the super-imposition, there 


1. ^3', pp. 86-94. 


2. Cp. pp. 94-102. 
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being no other real world to produce such impressions, (4) the 
negation of the world relating to an absolutely real world, on the 
analogy of the Vivarana statement that the negation of silver 
relates to the absolutely real silver, (5) the need for the reality of 
cogniser, body, organs, defects, etc., (6) the reality of the subla- 
ting cognition, as otherwise there would be infinite regress, 
(7) the absolute non-existence of bondage calling for no effort 
for its removal, (8) the impossibility of what is removed by 
Brahman-intuition being super-imposed thereon, on the analogy 
of sin removable by Setudarsana not being super-imposed on the 
Setu, and so on. The reply consists in showing that all that the 
objector requires as real may be assumptive and yet discharge 
the functions required. Brahman has no parts; but nescience 
presents it as having parts. Nescience is itself a super-imposition; 
the how of it is unintelligible and the unintelligibility is constitu- 
tive of its very nature; self-dependence etc., are not defects in 
the case of what is illusory. Nor is it that when Brahman is 
manifest ignorance is impossible; there may be presentation of 
illusory ignorance just as for owl etc., there is presentation of 
intense darkness even in the mid-day sun. It is not possible to 
argue that on the analogy of the unreality of causes like memory- 
impression, the substrate too may be unreal; for Brahman’s reality 
(to repeat) is established by scripture, not by inference or pre- 
sumption. The rest of the discussion is identical with that in the 
Siddhi.^ The reply of the Mukura to the analogy of sin and 
Setudarsana is interesting. It is apparently conceded that the 
world is removable by Brahman-knowledge, obtained through 
contemplation. But this removability by knowledge itself 
constitutes illusoriness. How then can there be established 
reality which is its opposite ? And if the probans itself be not 
conceded, the probanduni would still be non-eslablished. 

The purvapaksin also mentions conflict with scriptural texts 
about creation of the world etc., by Isvara. This is met, in the 
same way as in the Siddhi, by the analogy of the juggler, who 
resolves on and creates his magic world in a certain order and so 
on. The author of the Mukura brings in here a discussion of 
the relation of Isvara and Jiva, adopting the view of the first 
section of the Pancadati, which treats both as reflections. This 
is consistent with the possibility of Ranga Raja and the Advaita- 


1. pp. 94-102. 
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vid 3 ^acar}'a being identical; for we are told in the Siddhantalcsa 
that the Advaitavidyacarya set forth the view of reflection con- 
sistent with the position of VidyaraiiyaA 

XII 

The final section of the first pariccheda is concerned with 
the refutation of the validity of perception etc., in regard to 
absolute reality. Where there is perception of finites as real, it is 
the reality of Brahman that is manifest therein. Unsublatability 
in all three times cannot be known by perception which can tell 
us at best that sublation has not arisen so far, not that it does not 
exist, Practical efficiency, as has been often said, is no warrant 
for absolute reality, as even the rope-snake causes fear and trem- 
bling. The difference between the empirically real and the 
merely apparent consists in sublatability by Brahman-knowledge 
alone or anything short of that. It cannot be made out that 
perception as a class is a superior pramana; for if perception 
alone is effective in certain ways as in removing confusion of 
directions (dihmoha), inference alone can apprehend primal 
atoms. Nor can perception claim superiority on the ground of 
being first in the field; for the upakramanyaya would apply only 
where there is conflict; but since perception and scripture have 
different contents, the former relating to empirical and the latter 
to absolute reality there is no conflict at all. For the same 
reason there is no upajivya-virodha either. Even if conflict be 
admitted, it is the earlier that should be sublated on the apac- 
cheda-nyaya.s We do not subscribe to the view that all scripture 
is superior to perception, but only that purportful scripture is so 


1. advaitavidya-krtas tu pi-atibimbasya mithyatvam abhyu- 
pagacchatam trividha-jiva-vadinam vidyaranya-guru-prablirtinam 
abhiprayatn evam ahuh {Siddhantalesasangraha, pp. 272-273). 

2, In this connection both the Siddhi and the Mukura cite 
Anandabodha's verse 

“tatparatvat paratvac ca nirdosatvac ca vaidikam [ 
purvasya badhakam na’yam sarpa ityadivakyavat |[” 
and the Ny&yamrta criticism thereof : 

“tatparatvam asiddhatvat paratvam vyabhicaratah [ 
nirdosata-’ nyatha-siddheh prabalyam iiai’va sadhayet 1 1” 
But while the Siddhi gives them in this, the chronological 
order, the Mukura cites them in what is for the advaitin the logical 
order, the latter appearing first as the purvapaksa. 
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superior; purportfulness is determined by non-subsidiariness to 
any other purpose. ^ The realist cannot but admit that certain 
perceptions are delusive. This he sets clown not to- their subJa- 
tability, but to the ascertainment of defect. But the presence of 
defect is by no means patent; its existence has to be ascertained 
from the fact of sublation. . Ether is really colourless, though 
perceived as blue; the perception is not to be set aside on the 
ground that the defect of di.stance accounts for it; for it may well 
be that proximity too is a defect and that this accounts for the 
non-perception of blueness near by.^ The invalidity of the per- 
ception has therefore to be ascertained through its sublation by 
revelation which teaches that ether is colourless. It is on the 
ground of this sublation that the perception is understood to be 
tainted by the defect of distance. Further his argument is not 
really helpful to the realist; 'hn your unholy anxiety to see that 
its sublatability by verbal testimony is remedied, you fall into the 
jaws of the sublatability of perception by inference; this conforms 
to the maxim of fearing the scorpion and falling into the mouth 
of the snake.”3 

XIII 

Though the manuscript is fragmentary and the present 
account is but a meagre outline, enough has been said, it is 
hoped, to show the great interest of the work both from the 


1. The treatment of the injunction to cook the golden grains 
(krsnalam srapayet) is interesting. It is usual to say that the 
primary sense of cooking is abandoned here, because of the im- 
possibility of performance (See Siddhantalesa, pp. 246). But 
according to our author, there is no such abandonment since the 
word "cook^’ has different senses in different contexts; if it 
means mere heating in the case of golden grains, that is no 
other than its legitimate sense ; see p. 161 of the ms: na khaiu 
vikittih srapana-sabda-’ rthah, aikarupya-’ bhavat. na hi syamaka- 
tanduladau tavat-kala-srapyaraane ’pi tatha vikittih tavata kalena 
yatha vrihi-tandulanasrapitan srapayati. krsnale tu tavat}' api 
yadi viklttir na syad ausnyam eva tu param tavata srapana- 
sabda-’ rtho ’nusthita eve ’ti na tatparyavad-veda-bodhita-svartha- 
tyaga-sahka.” 

2. Cp. AS, p. 43. 

3. On the whole topic of this section, cp. AS. pp. 27-36, 
and 39-43. 
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historical and the doctrinal sides. It is not improbable that other 
fragments at least exist elsewhere. Though much of the dialectic 
survives in the monumental work of Madhusudana, Rahga Raja’s 
treatment has a directness and charm which make it worthy of 
being resuscitated and made better known. On the assumption 
that both derived from a common source of inspiration, ^ the 
Muhira is likely to throw light on points that are obscure in the 
Siddhi despite Brahmananda’s voluminous comment. For this 
and other reasons, it is hoped that experts in the collection of 
manuscripts will bestir themselves to find a complete version of 
the Advaitavidy dmtikura. 


1. Tradition and the Catalogus Catalogorum assign to 
Madhusudana a commentary on Appayya’s Siddhantalesa. This 
would make him a junior contemporary of Appayya’s in which 
case he probably was familiar with and drew on the Advaita- 
vidyamukwa. For this view of Madhusudana’s date, see JORM, 
II, pp. 97-104 The learned editor of the Siddhantabindu in Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series holds Madhusudana’s date to have been 
roughly 1540-1633 A.D.; he arrives at this conclusion by a review 
of the evidence so far adduced, confirmed by Mr. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, a lineal descendant of an elder brother of Madhu- 
sudana. The period of Appayya is variously fixed at 72 years 
from 1522 or 1552 or 1558 (see P. P. S. Sastri’s Introduction to 
the Vani Vilas edition of the Siddhantalesa). None of these data is 
inconsistent with Madhusudana having been indebted to Rahga 
Raja’s work. Mr. Divanji’s opinion, that the Siddhantalesa pro- 
bably mentions some of Madhusudana’s views, though not by 
name, is not very convincing; for there is no clear evidence of 
Appayya having been so much Madhusudana’s junior, if he was 
the latter’s junior at all; and the Siddhantalesa must be taken to 
have been a very early work of Appayya’s. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE SAMAVEDA^ 


IV. Caland. 

Translated by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras. 

It is a fact that the Vedas in the main have come down to 
us in the condition of redactions wherein they were arranged 
by generation after generation from the earliest times of which 
we know. We know the Rg Veda (the Rk sariihita) only as 
divided into ten books, as ddhayya rcah. The description, * of 
ten existing clearly referring to the above-mentioned division, 
occurs not only in the brahmanas and sutras belonging to the 
Rg Veda (Kaus. br., ^ankh. Srs.), but also in the sutras of the 
Satnaveda (Laty,, Nidanasutra) and of the Yajur Veda (Baudh., 
Apast.). Again the division of the Sama Veda and the Yajur 
Veda known to us is also known to the brahmanas and the 
oldest sutrakaras. Latyayana-Drahyayana, e»g., cite a saman 
from the ' dvandvas and it is known how one of the divisions 
(parvans) of the aranyagana bore the name dvandvaparvan, 
because the saraans were here given in pairs. From the Sama- 
vidhanabrahmana (IL 6. 2.) it even appears that not only was 
the division in three parvans known at the time of the redaction 
of this text, but also that the samans therein were arranged in 
the manner that obtains in the gana known to us. In the sutras 
belonging to the Yajur Veda, we find quite a number of refer- 
ences to chapters (anuvakas); so the prescription often occurs 
that in this or that operation this or that mantra must be 
spoken beginning with such and such words from the sarhhita 
and going ‘to the end of the anuvaka.' Yes, from Baudhayana 
(Srs. X. 48) it is clear that even the numbering of the anuvakas 
was precisely the same as is known to us. Yet another proof 


1. Verslagen en Mededeelingen Der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen. Afdeeling Letter Kunde. Vierde Reeks, 
Negende Deel, Amsterdam. Johannes Muller, (1909) pp. 1-15, 
XI— 39 
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that the Vedas have in course of time remained remarkably the 
same. In the tradition in which they have come down to us, 
the Vedas are properly speaking disjecta membra of one great 
whole. A Vedic sacrifice cannot be performed singlehanded 
by a follower of the Rg Veda or of the Yajur Veda or of the 
Sama Veda. For that all the three Vedas are indispensable. 
Though each of the Vedas, spread over the whole extent of 
Hindustan, has had a more or less independent existence, it is 
yet the most remarkable thing to perceive how, if we join 
together the disjecta membra, a completely rounded off whole is 
obtained. This is clear from the reconstruction of the soma 
sacrifice in its simplest form, the jyoti stoma. The texts of the 
Rg, Yajur and Sama Veda related to this fit into each other like 
the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. We are only very rarely in 
uncertainty as to where this or that operation must be inserted 
in the whole. 

As now the Veda forms, from the time that it is known to 
us, a fairly closed and rounded whole, it is difficult to follow its 
earlier history and development. My studies of the texts belong- 
ing to the Sama Veda will, I flatter myself, throw some light on 
the development of this Veda and clear up some points in its 
history that have so far remained obscure or unintelligible not 
only to me but to all students of this Veda. A summary of 
these researches, which will appear in another form elsewhere, 
p 3 ^ may now follow. 

The texts of the Sama Veda, taken in the narrower sense, 

are: 

1. The Sarnhita, which contains a collection of verses 
mostly from the present Rg Veda, though at many points it 
presents variant readings. This Sarnhita falls into three parts: 

{a) a the purvarcika 

the aranyakasarhhita. 

(b) the uttararcika. 

2. The ganas or song- books, of which four have come 
down to us: 

(a) the gramageyagana 

(b) the araiiyagana 

(c) the uhagana 

(d) the uhyagana. 

To the songs preserved in the ganas, the verses collected 
in the Sarnhita serve as the foundation. Thus from a rk 
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(strophe) a saman (song) is made by the introduction of the 
musical notation, by certain alterations (drawing out, repetition) 
of the words and finally by all sorts of insertions, sometimes of 
more or less meaningless sounds and syllables, sometimes of 
entire sentences or lays (stobhas). If a Vedic student destined 
for a Sama-singer wants to master his material, then he must, in 
addition to the songs set to music, naturally also memorise the 
strophes, which are as it were the ‘ mother’s lap ' (yoni) of the 
Samans. 

Now the drift of the purvarcika (with aranyaka samhita) 
and the uttararcika and of the first two song-books has so far 
been understood, though not on some points (cf. Winternitz, 
Gesch. der Ind. Liter, p. 143 ff.). Next to each strophe of the 
purvarcika (and the aranyakasamhita) stands a song consisting 
of one part; each Saman carries a particular name, mostly 
derived from the name of the rsi who had ‘ seen' it; the Samans 
are preserved for us in the first two ganas. The arrangement of 
the yonis in the purvarcika is systematic; first come those 
dedicated to Agni, then to Indra and thirdly to Soma pavamana; 
all are again grouped according to metre. The division and 
purport of the uttararcika is on the other hand quite otherwise. 
In this part of the Samhita we come across a great many stanzas 
of three verses (trcas), a fairly large number of stanzas of two 
verses (pragathas), though also of more (four, six, seven, nine, 
ten and also of one). The purport of this collection of verses is 
purely practical: it is employed for singing in the many soma- 
sacrifices and in the melodies taught in the first two song-books. 
It has been observed that of most stanzas from the uttararcika 
the first verse is also found in the purvarcika, and it is thence 
directly concluded that thereby it refers not only to the verse 
from this arcika but also to the melody belonging to it as given 
in the first two song-books. To give one example: the first 
verse of the pragatha sv. II. 1.1.13 reads: tam vo dasmam 
rfisaham; with this agrees a strophe (1.3. 1.5.4) from the 
purvarcika; on this strophe are given in the gramageyagana 
five Samans, of which the last is called the Naudhasa Sama 
(gramage 5 ?a VI. 1. 37). Now, on the melody of this N audhasam 
Sama must the threei verses, indicated in the uttar^cika as 
third prsthastotra, be sung2 in the jyotistoma. 

1, By partial repetition two verses have been made three. 

2. Cf. Caland-Henry, 1‘agnistoma sec. 207, and cf. the 
Samans in the Calcutta edition, pt. I, p..487 with pt. Ill, p. 93. 
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If it is thus meant that the purvarcika contains some verses 
after whose samans (in gramageyagana and aranyagana) some 
verse stanzas (contained in the uttararcika) must be sung in the 
holy service, then we must expect: (i) that of all the stanzas 
(pragathas, trcas, suktas, etc.) set forth in the uttararcika, the 
first verse must also occur in the purvarcika (or aranyaka- 
saihhita), so that by this indication will be decided by what 
melody that verse in question should be sung in the holy service, 
and (ii) thal all song-modes, mentioned in the purvarcika 
gramageya and aranyakasaihhita-aranyagana shall also find 
application in the great soma-sacrifices. This, however, is 
decidedly not the case. Winternitz expresses himself about this 
as follows; usually assume that the uttararcika is of later 

origin than the Arcika. In favour of this supposition is the circum- 
stance that the Arcika knows of many * yonis ’ as well as many 
song-modes, which do not occur in the songs of the uttararcika, 
and that the uttararcika contains many a song for w'hich the 
Arcika does not teach any song-mode. On the other hand the 
uttararcika is yet a necessary complement of Arcika: this is as it 
* were the first, that the second course in the education of the 
Udgatar.” The facts as stated by Winternitz being correct, the 
conclusion which we should draw therefrom according to him 
and othersj vi^., that for the reasons stated the uttararcika is 
later then the purvarcika, is altogether wrong as will appear 
presently. When I worked on the agnistoma along with Victor 
Henry, now alas ! no more, and came across the songs of the 
Sama-Veda, I saw that the samans of the morning service (the 
pratahsavana) were found only in very late texts, the so-called 
prayogas, while all the songs of the midday and afternoon 
service {madhyamdinasavana, irtly&savana), except one, were 
found in the third song-book, the uhagana, and that one in the 
fourth song-book, the uhyagana. What may be the reason for 
this ? Why was it unnecessary to gather up the samans of the 
morning service in the uhagana, which yet seems to contain the 
songs as they were applied in practice ? Simply because, as it 
seems to me after prolonged research, all the samans of the 
morning service were to be sung in the gayatra-melody, and this 
melody might be supposed to be well-known. The Vedic 
student begins with this. melody, composed in the savitri metre 
{iaf svihir varenyam etc,), and it is imparted in the Devata- 
dhyayabrahmana, while it is found as appendix to the edition of 
the gramageyagana (among the jaiminiyas after tfie aranyagana). 
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Everywhere then where in the uttararcika stanzas or groups of 
strophes occur, of which the first is not mentioned in the 
purvarcika, the stanzas belong to the morning service, and no 
further indication of melody was necessary. Consequently, that 
‘the uttararcika contains many songs (surely yonis is meant), 
for which the Arcika [viz. the purvarcika) teaches no song- 
mode' is no ground for presuming a discord between the two p ^ 
texts. 1 That on the other side in the purvarcika-gramageya 
(and aranyakasamhita-aranyagana) many yonis and melodies 
occur which have no connection with any in the uttararcika is 
entirely correct. This is how matters stand. Besides the songs 
which are sung on the yonis of the uttararcika, there were sung 
on numerous occasions, — viz.f in the placing of the sacred fire 
(the agnyadheya), in the pravargya ceremonial, in the mahavrata 
and on other occasions — by the udgatar alone or by some of his 
acolytes some samans, and these {i.e. the yonis thereof) need not 
naturally be included in the uttararcika, because they were all 
cut and dried and ready for the musical recitation. So also the 
mahanamnis which often as sung do service in the prsthastotras. 

The evidence is thus lacking for our supposing that the uttarar- 
cika is later than the purvarcika. And a priori we must expect 
that the uttararcika is older than the purvarcika. Certainly the 
collected stanzas, which contain the yonis of the songs which are 
employed as a matter of fact in the rite, must be older than the 
collection which only serves to register the melodies, according 
to which the abovemen fioned songs were sung. 

In the considerations urged so far, the last two song-books, 
the uha and uhyagana, were only mentioned incidentally. 
Whoever desires to know something more of these turns in vain 
to the histories of literature. Weber alone states that they are 
connected with the second part of the Samhita, but says: ‘ their 
reciprocal connection needs a still closer study ' (Vorles. Zur. p_ 7, 
Ind. Litt. gesch.,2 p. 70). Winternitz does not even mention the 


1. If Winternitz himself might have expressed himself 
inaccurately and meant that uhagana and uhyagana contain 
different songs which, according to their denomination, do not 
occur in the first two ganas, even then he is wrong. Superficially 
judged he seems to be right, yet the denomination of the Samans 
of the uha— and uhyagana, as given in the Calcutta edition, 
is sometimes wrong, sometimes jumbled. 
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names in his abovementioned work. Weber's remark that they 
are connected with the uttararcika is partly correct. Before 
however proceeding to consider the nature of these ganas and 
their relation to the other Sama Veda texts, I must say something 
on the sutras of this Veda. 

The Srautasutra of Latyayana is known and published, 
and now also a part of the Drahyayana^ which almost agrees 
with the first. The Sama-Vedins possess yet a number of sutrasj 
for us only the Masakakalpasutra, the Ksudrasutra and the 
Puspasutra are important. The Masaka- kalpasutra or Arseya- 
kalpa has not been so far studied: we are indebted to Weber 
for a detailed summary of its contents (Verz. der Bed. Hss. 
deel I under No. 297). A thorough study has taught me 
that this text deals with the Soma-sacrifices which are partly 
described in the Pancavimsabrahmana and the Sadvirhsa- 
brahmana, partly only mentioned, dealing in succession with the 
gavaraayana, the ekahas, the ahinas and the sattras. Now it is 
known that the different parts (parvans) into which the iiha as 
p. 8. well as uhyagana are divided bear in succession, according to its 
contents, the names : dasaratra, samvatsara, ekaha, ahina, sattra, 
prayascitta and ksudra. Now the Maiakakalpasutra is the driest 
sort of reading imaginable: it gives nearly exclusively, almost 
without any digression, the initial words of the couplets, on 
which this or that saman is to be sung. All the samans 
mentioned in this sutra occur precisely in the same order in the 
uha- and uhyagana, now some from the first, and here and 
there some from the second gana. As the samans mentioned in 
the Masakakalpasutra do not seem to contain each of the parvans 
of the two last ganas (but only reaching up to the Sattra), and 
thus do not comprise the so-called prayascitta and ksudraparvans, 
I began to suspect whether the so-called Ksudrasutra of which 
Weber in his Vorlesungen zur indischen Literaturgeschichte 
(2nd ed. p. 92) only mentions the name and which he considers 
one of the latest offshoots of the Sama-Veda, cannot perhaps be a 
text of the same kind as the Masakakalpasutra, and whether thus 
in this text should not be expected the practice of the Samans 
contained in the prayascitta and ksudra books of the two last 
ganas. From the ms. of Colebrooke preserved in the India 

1. This refers to Patalas 1-10 and 4 sutras of 11 published 
by Dr. J. N. Reuter of Helsinfors in 1904. Patalas 11-15 have 
since been edided by Raghuvira in the Journal ofVedic Studies, 
Vol. I. i. Jan. 1934, pp. 13-80.— Tr. 
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office it appeared that my surmise was correct, though I found at 
the same time that the style of this text differed in a remarkable 
manner from that of the Masakakalpasutra. Yet this text the 
old Hindu commentators held, as the citations show, to be an 
Arseyakalpa. 

As now the Masakakalpasutra and the Ksudrasutra, 
mutually connected, teach the application of the samans of the 
uha- and uhyagana, pretty nearly in the order in which they are 
given in the two ganas, the conclusion is easily reached that 
these two song-books must have been known to the authors of 
these old sutras, and that these ganas, wherein the samans were 
preserved which of old were applied in the rite, must be held to 
be the oldest, at least as older than the first two, which may be 
considered as a sort of index of melodies. In this opinion I am 
strengthened by the observation that in two places in the 
Masakakalpasutra the citations were of a peculiar style; thus all 
the samans mentioned were not indicated by their names, but by 
‘ the sarupa-song and the three following ‘ the asubhargava-song 
and the five following. ' This manner of indication was possible 
only when the author had this song-book before him. Yet now 
there arises another question: when the gramageya- and aranya- 
gana aim at being a register of melodies arranged with the object 
that the samans therefrom were to be so sung in the holy service 
that the first verse of a stanza in the uttararcika agreed with a 
verse of the purvarcika and a corresponding melody in the 
gramageya or aranyagana, where was the necessity for the uha- 
and the uhyagana being put together? And on the other side: 
If of old the uha- and the uhyagana had existed, preserving the 
songs for the holy service in a cut and dried manner, why then 
this fuss of the puvarcika-aranyakasamhita with gramageya- and 
aranyagana ? These last named texts were then to some extent 
superfluous. A solution of this difficulty, satisfactory in every 
way, has been found by a detailed study of the manner in 
which the samans are indicated in the Arseyakalpa. In most 
cases the initial words of one or other stanza or of a verse from 
the uttararcika are given, after which the name of the melody 
follows; without fail one finds the saman on all verses of the 
stanza in question in the uha- or the uhyagana. On some 
occasions a detailed specification is given, as e.g. Mas. K. S. IX. 
9: ausanasyarksu vaisvajyoiisant yai pm gayaieti. The Saman 
here mentioned is naturally found in our uhagana (XIX, 1.7, see 
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Sama Veda Cal.jEdn. Part III. p. 82). The words of the sutra 
mean clearly: “ (he sings) on the verses of the ausana saman the 
melody Vaisvajyotisa, indicated by the Initial words pra gdyata” 
The verse indicated by these initial words is found only in the 
purvarcika (1. 6. 1. 5. 3), and the melody belonging to it is really 
the vaisvajyotisa, to be found in gramageyagana XV. 2.20 
(B.I. part II, p. 132). The addition ‘ indicated by the first words: 
pra gdyata ' was here necessary, because there are two other 
Samans called vaisvajyotisa, belonging to other yonis. If one 
compares the Saman from the uhagana with that from the 
gramageyagana, one finds that, excepting for some trifles, there 
is complete agreement between the two. 

And Ksudrasutra I. 6 supplies a still clearer indication: 
‘ whoever wishes to find abundant means of subsistence, must 
sing the Kaleya Saman on the middle verse of the three existing 
verses, the stanza beginning with indrd ydhi dhiyesiiah being 
taken as first.’ The prescription leaves nothing to be desired by 
^ way of clarity, and one finds the song also with the prescribed 
■ ' order of verses in the uhagana: XXL 2. 4. But, if this song-book 

had been known to the authors of the Arseyakalpa, they would 
surely have given the prescriptions whereby they indicate the 
Samans in another and shorter manner, and particularly would 
they have omitted from the last prescription the definition of the 
transposition of the verses. These are only two indications out 
of many on the basis of which we should conclude that the last 
two ganas are of a later time than the sutras considered here. 
Also the names (prayascitta and ksudra) of the last two parvans 
in the uha- and uhyagana can be only explained on the supposi- 
tion that the Ksudrasutra is older; the Ksudrasutra may have 
received its name in contrast with the more extensive Masaka- 
kalpasutra, and in the Ksudrasutra are also considered the 
prayascittas. 

Decidedly the last two ganas are also later than the ^rauta- 
sutras. That is self-evident. First these names do not occur in 
them even once, This nevertheless is no proof. Let us proceed. 
In the Pancavirasabrahmana ( V. 4. 5,6) it is prescribed that the 
singer in the Mahavrata must sing the Saman called Vasisthasya 
nihava on the Catavala, and that he must sing this on a verse 
directed to the Visve devah. Which verse is meant here does 
not appear from the words of the brahmana. The sutra of 
Latyayana-Drahyayana therefore fills this gap (Laty. III. 9. 12=: 
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DrS-hy. X, 1.11) by the provision: visva dcvd iti ■i>asistliasya 
nihavam uhet, i.e., “ he must change the vasisthas 5 ^a nihava to 
(make ready to fit in, uhet) the verse that begins with visve 
devah". The melody Vasisthasya nihava is composed on the 
verse asdvi devam gor rjlkain (Sv. I. 4.1. 3.1) and is found in p 
gramageyagana VIII. 1.36 (Sv. Bibl. Ind. Part I, p. 629); the 
melody fitted on the verse visve devdh etc. (ar. Sam, III, 9) 
is given in uhagana LY. 3.12. (Part V p. 602). Between the two 
samans there is full agreement except in the words. This 
passage alone is enough — one can mention still clearer proofs — to 
prove that the author of the Srautasutra did not know of the 
uhagana. The commentary at this point reads : “ the words ‘ he 
must adapt (uhet)’ is aimless, because the reading (of this saman, 
is known (Dhanvin naturally knew the uhagana !). That is indeed 
true, they say, but the uha (gana) is of a later age than this pres- 
cription, " The text of the commentary, which surely has not 
been handed down quite correctly, must have had something 
like this sentence. 

Over the question whether the uha (by which term appa- 
rently was meant the song book known as uh(arahas)yagana as 
well as the uhagana known to us) was made by men or <seen' by 
Rsis, the old Hindus were already divided. The first chapter of 
the second prapathaka in the Nidanasutra, a text which from its 
style must be counted among the older works, is devoted to a 
discussion of this question. After the introductory words: 
Ysikrtah svid uha 3 anrsikria iti vai khalu dhuh, reasons are first 
set forth for the view that uha does not have its origin from the 
seers, and then, apparently, all the grounds are refuted. From 
a metrical discourse on the Samaveda the following sloka is cited 
in the idtroduction to the Bibliotheca Indica edn. (Part I, p. 18); 

uhagrantho’ j)auruseyah pauruseyo’ thavdgrimah | 

vedasdmasamdnaivdd vidhisdrthatvato’ ntimah j| 

If I am not mistaken, the meaning of these words is: 

‘ Is the uha(gana) (and the uhyagana) not. of human origin oi- 
ls it ? It is the first, in so far as it is in a similar case with the 
Sama-Veda (the first two ganas, seen by the Rsis and thus of 
divine origin); the second, in so tar as it is meant for the rite 
(and the Kalpasutras are made by men)”. P. 

With the remark made above, that uha- and uhyagana date 
from later times, agrees the finding of Konow on the Sama- 
XI— 40 
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vidhana-brahmana. He has pointed out that in this old text no 
songs from the last two song-books are quoted. 

But one may, with propriety ask, how now with this 
argument (above p. 8) which just now seemed to have such 
conclusive force exactly for the greater antiquity of the iiha ? 
This ground need not be abandoned as against the conclusive 
evidence that the last two ganas as such were unknown to the 
older authors, because there may be found an explanation by 
which the contradiction ma}’' be cleared away. Thus it is 
probable that originally the text of the Masakakalpasutra 
enumerated successively all the Samans (which should be sung 
on one melody), but that later authors, who knew the uhagana 
have curtailed these passages. 

Yet another question awaits an answer. Why (have) two 
song-books, uha and uhya, with precisely the same divisions next 
to each other ? Their songs were in practice employed next to 
and by each other. Careful reflection has furnished the solution 
of this problem also. All the melodies which occur in the 
P. 13. uhyagana as also their names one finds in the aranyagana, while 
the melodies and names of the uhagana correspond with those 
of the gramageyagana. Besides uhyagana, the last song-book is 
also called rahasyagana. In his day Burnell maintained that the 
designation uhya(gana) was an abridgement of uharahasya(gana); 
Konow, on the other hand (Samavidhana Intro, p, 14) thought 
that the name rahasya only applied to the aranyagana and not 
to the uhya as well. Now it seems that the opinions of Burnell 
and of Konow are reconcileable; for rahasya is the same as 
aranya(gana), and what we understand by uhyagana is simply 
the collection of songs changed and adapted to the melodies of 
the aranyagana : rahasyagana and uhyagana are really one and 
the same: the words differ, not the melodies. 

To turn finally to the name: the term uha is clear; it means 
‘ shifting, adaptation and postulates a model to which the 
adaptation takes place. Well then, the prakrti of uha and uh- 
(arahas)ya are, as we saiv, the gramageya- and the aranyagana. 
As regards the names of these last books, there is not a single 
reason to adduce in favour of the modern theory (of v. 
Schroeder, Winternitz and others), that they are so called 
because the first named gana contains songs sung in the sacrifices 
in the village, the second in sacrifices performed in the forest or 
the wilderness. That is a mere play of words with no single 
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reason given. For we have seen that the melodies of both the 
ganas are used by each other in all soma-sacrifices. Rather may 
the ganas be so called because one of them was studied in 
the village by the Sama Veda student while the other (the aranya- 
gana) was studied in the wood, outside the parish. The 
introduction to this study was also a particularly severe 
observance.^ Tlie reason why this gana should be studied 
outside the parish lies certainly in the greater holiness or danger 
of its melodies. I recall only the highly sacred Mahanamnis and 
the rudrasukta employed in imprecations. 

For all the reasons stated above one might visualise the 
origin of the Samaveda texts thus: 

The holy seiwice, the Soma sacrifice in its many forms, P. 14. 
existed from of old. Since the beginning of human memory 
different songs were sung by the singer with his acolytes at 
particular moments in such sacrifices (in the gayatra melody in 
the morning service), mostly based on stanzas of three verses. 

The words on which the songs used to be sung (their yonis) were 
collected early and compiled into one whole (Samhitd): the 
uttararcika. In order that the study and memorising of the 
melodies may be rendered easy, likewise at a very early period, 
a double register was made up, the first one of the melodies; 
this was so arranged that one had only to take the first verse of 
a stanza and this became the carrier of the melody; then they 
added the Samans, which should be recited by some singers in 
some song-verses (stotriyas) in other ceremonies. So began the 
gramageyagana and aranyagana, which were so divided that the 
more sacred and dangerous melodies were put together in a 
separate register (ar. gana). Also the yonis of the song-books 
were brought together and so began the purvarcika and aranyaka- 
saitihita. Thereupon the traditional rite was fixed in the Arseya- 
kalpa, in connection with the brahinana, of which it is difficult 
to indicate the time of origin in this series. The ^rautasutras 
began in connection with the extant literature (of the Samaveda). 

If now a chandoga knows his two ganas by heart and also knows 
which 5 mnis he must use at one or other ceremony, it should be 
easy for him to make all the changes, to apply the uha in all the 


1. The Mahanamnlkavrata of the Chandogas (c/, Jaim. Gr. 
Su. I. 17), that is almost the same as the Sukriyavrata of the 
other Vedic schools. 
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cases as prescribed in the sutras. But perhaps all kinds of 
finesse were quickly resorted to in order to prolong the ritual or 
make it more complicated, and so the chandoga needed to have 
in his head a great many rules in order to apply the uha. All 
these rules were, if I am not mistaken, collected in one text 
ascribed to Puspa, the socalled Phullasutra. I say 'perhaps'. 
PUr though indeed there is in existence an edition of the text of 
this sutra, yet this work is so truly algebraical in arrangement 
and so full of all sorts of abbreviations and technical terms, that 
only a thorough study with a commentary at hand could give us 
the certainty whether my surmise regarding the purport of the 
Puspasutra is correct. i Again, they have later on combined all 
the rules of the Puspasutra with the prescriptions of the sutras 
and applied them, and produced two song-books, which may 
now be directly consulted by the chandoga in the holy service. 
The content of the uha- and uhyaganas forms thus the oldest 
part of the Samaveda, according to their form these two books 
belong to the youngest. 


1. By the researches of Prof. R. Simon at Munchen, who is 
preparing an edition and elucidation of the Puspasutra, it will 
become clear later if my hypothesis on the purpose of this text is 
correct. Questioned about this by me, Prof. R. Simon cannot give 
me a conclusive answer though he considers ‘ the basic idea 
thoroughly sound.' (Simon's edition has appeared in Abhand- 
lungen der K. Bayer Akademie der Wiss. 1. Kl. XXIII Band, III 
Abt.— Tr.). 



ACCENTUAL VARIATION IN RELATION TO 
SEMANTIC VARIATION 


BY 

C. R. Sankat?an, b.a. (Hons.), Dip. in German, 
Madras. 

[In a paper published in Volume VIII Part IV of this 
Journal, I pointed out how a semantic differentiation is involved 
in the shift of accent or to put it in other words, the same sound 
combination referentially differs in accordance with the shift of 
accent. This is exemplified by Paiiini’s sutra 

(p. VI. i, 37.) 

which reminds us that in the stem Vrsakapdy to which is tacked 
on the feminine suffix -T, in strict conformity to the import- 
ance associated with the semantic content of the suffixal element, 
there is also an accentual shift to the very last syllable of the 
whole word.^ In this paper I propose to examine this principle 
in greater detail with special reference to a study of Madhava- 
bhatta's Rgvedanukramani,*] 

Madhavabhatta opens his first section (Rgvedanukramani 
Part I. i. i. 1) with the statement 

II 

{Cf. Nirukta II. 1, cf. also 

f| I 


1. However the word Vrsakapayi — (Rv.) 'wife of Vrsakapi* 
occurring in the vocative only, is unaccented Vide A. A, Macdo- 
nell, Vedic Grammar, Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologic 
und Altertumskunde 1 . Band. 4. Heft. 1910, p. 87. 

2. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 2, Pt. I. 
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Brhaddevata II. 99. 

See also 

rfc3;^q?q ^ 1 

^qg II 

Rgvedanukraraani i. v. 7. 

W (Rv. V. 64, l.)i] 

In a volume of the Indo-germanis che .jahrbuch (VI. 1918), 
Karl Buhler brought together several definitions of sentence and 
subjected them all to a critical examination. One thing that 
clearly strikes us in these definitions is that language should be 
looked upon it its setting of real life, for sentences are obviously 
social facts, being familiar from daily intercourse. 

Therefore the right method of approach is not to investigate 
speech as we find in books or grammars, but as the most vital 
social phenomena, the indispensable instrument of social 
existence, since sentences are used at every moment to give or 
to ask information, to express wishes or give orders, or in some 
way to exert influence upon the minds of our fellows.^ 

Doubtless most writers on language, have been more or 
less alive to this stand point. But Marty seems to be entirely 
saturated with it. His statement of the purpose of language^ 
very closely agrees with the definition given by A. H. Gardiner^ 
that runs thus : — 

“Language is the name given to any systerm of articulate 
symbols having reference to the facts of experience, whereby 
speakers seek to influence the minds of listeners in question ”. 

The above definition brings a new dimension to language as 
usually viewed, namely the relation of the speaker to the listener. 

1. Sayana’s comment on the compound as follows : 

%n=qn% ferr: i 

2. C£. | 

iqqf^q^T sqq^qrqi q II 
TIT'qq^q ^qq ^q^qq sqqRqfqj || 

Rgvedanukramani i. i. 24 and 25. 

3. A. Marty, Untersuchungen Zur Grundlegung der allge- 
raeinen Grammatik und Sprach philosophic 1908. 1, 22. 

4. The British Journal of Psychology Volume XII. 1921-22. 
pp. 353-354. 
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It should not however be understood that nearly three decades 
ago, the relation of the speaker to the listener (with its converse 
relation) was entirely ignored by linguists. Undoubtedly it 
crept up, now and then, in Paul, in von der Gabelentz, in 
Jespersen and in many other writers. But only it was not 
brought to the forefront. 

In this connection it has to be clearly borne in mind that 
linguistic development follows not one tendenc^y but two 
opposing ones, and they are distinctness and economy. Each 
one of these poles is alternately preponderant. The fundamental 
dualism speaker-hearer is at the basis of this polarity, which 
producing a tension, constitutes the principle of life in language. 

Language is looked at from these two poles by formal and 
functional grammar.^ This hypothesis provides two bases on 
which can be safely built a bridge between the violently antago- 
nistic views of Wundt (Volker psychologies, Die Sprache) and 
Marty. 

Marty's teleological explanation of lingiustic creation s opens 
the way for the return of the two tendencies — distinctness and 
economy in the interpretation of the linguistic development.^ 

“It is the basic dualism speaker- hearer which causes the 
existence of a polarity between subjectivity and objectivity. 
The tendency towards economy is the subjective factor as it 
serves the inclination of the speaker. Distinctness is usually the 
objective factor, enforced by the reaction of the hearer.” 

1. Cf. ‘T firmly believe that a grammar built on function, its 
proper realm, with leanings towards meaning rather than towards 
form, but of course without disregarding the latter, must be more 
life-like and fascinating than one built on form. The closer we 
stay to the human mind, the more vital will be our results. Form 
is remotest from the ever young activity of the mind. It shows 
its reflections only in dim outlines and is most subject to fossiliza- 
tion. Function is much more stable and reveals much more readily 
the processes of casting thought and feeling into accepted 
patterns.” W. F. Leopold's article, “Form or Function as the 
basis of grammar”, p. 431. The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. Volume XXXIV. No. 3, July, 1935. 

2. Werner Leopold, “Inner form” in Language, Volume V 
254-60. 

3. Untersuchungen, pp. 629-30. 

4. Cf. Polarity in Language” by W, Leopold. Curme Volume 
of Linguistic Studies, pp. 102-103. 
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The two tendencies are adequately discussed with masterly 
lucidity by G. V. D. GabelentzA Wundt however denies their 
very existence as he mistakes tendency for intention and since in 
his system^ practically no room is given for intention. Marty’s 
unmistakably clear demonstration of Wundt’s error carries convic- 
tion (622). 

Thus it is clear that 'dwo opposed interests wrestle with 
each other and are both active and effective at the same time and 
alternate in predominance. A horizontal cut through the 
structure of language and a vertical one through its development 
might be imagined to show the form of an ellipse; two foci 
which can never coincide are both essential to define the course 
of the circumference.”^ 

The rules pertaining to Sanskrit accent show clear traces of 
this principle of polarity at work and indicate the two funda- 
mental forces which work in opposite direction and yet collabo- 
rate, namely, the manifestations of the tendency towards faci- 
lity against the conservative principle of intelligibility. 

This is not a bit surprising, since the Sanskrit accent, 
like the accentuation- marks, did not hover over words in a care- 
less apathy, but as a living and ; life-imparting soul lived in and 
with the word, exerting an influence on the structure of the 
whole langnage, such as we seem to have only had the faintest 
conception of.^ 

Accent, producing the unity of the word and therefore called 
the soul of speech being of a more spiritual nature than the 
sounds, not only from one point of view is the real element 
which carries intelligibility into speech, but also more than other, 
factors in speech, is the immediate expression of feeling. 


1. Die Sprachwissenscha£t,3 181, 1901. 

2. Die Sprache,3 1. 28, 2. 492. 

3. W. Leopold, “Polarity in Language”, p. 104. Curme 
Volume of Linguistic Studies, Language Monographs No, 7, 1930, 

4. Jespersen, Linguistica p. 16. “Rules as to the accent of 
words, as to the precise intonations of questions or commands, as 
to forms when shouting to people at a distance could have no 
sense if applied to a dead language.” Fids E. Rapson, “In what 
degree was Sanskrit a spoken language?’' The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 1904, p. 443. 
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(Cf. W. V. Humbold’s view cited by Gottling, Accent der 
griechischen Sprache, p. 8).i 

The interrelation between accent and the meaning-content 
has been engaging the attention of scholars almost from the rise 
of the linguistic science. Benfey (Gott. Gel. Anz. 1846, p. 842. 
Kl. Schr. 2, 69) believed that the accent originally did not rest 
on the stem syllable but on that element which modified the 
meaning of the word (cf. below. Rgvedanukramanl, i. i. 21). 

Soon after him, L, Benloew subscrided to a similar view in 

I 

his book (Del’ accentuation dans les langues indoeuropeennes 
tant anciennes que modernes. Paris, 1847). According to this 
scholar, the summit accent was originally an accent purely of 
pitch, a musical accent without stress or ictus. [The term icius 
for a metrical stress also seems to be post classical, and in 
Quintilian usually implies the beating of time ■pedum et digiioru- 
m iciu ”, (The Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian. 9, 4, 51. Volume 
III, P. 534, with an English Translation by H. E. Butler. The 
Loeb Classical Library.] Mark H. Liddell believes that the ictus 
as a metrical stress was really as theoretical in classic Latin verse 
as it is in modern European music, being employed to mark the 
time when syllable-lengths were no longer communibus in fixa 
sensibus but had to be taught to the young by beating with the 
hand or foot, just as musical time is now taught to one who is 
learning to play a musical instrument. ^ In each word which 
consisted of more than one syllable, some one syllable was 
pronounced musically higher than all the others; the syllable 
which was thus distinguished from others was, according to 

Benloew, chronologically the last defining element in the word 
I 

(le dernier determinant). 

According to the theory of word-construction which 
prevailed in his days and which even to-day is accepted to 
a large extent without much opposition, a word is made up of 
different constituents, root, suffix, personal inflection, case- 
ending, augment, reduplication and so forth, and of these 

1, Vide Maurice Bloomfield, “Historical and critical 
remarks, introductory to a study of Greek Accent."’ The American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. IV, (1883), p. 21. 

2. Cf. Mark H. Liddell, “Stress Pronunciation in Latin/ 
Language Volume II, 1926, p. 110, f.n. 

IX— 41 
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elements in the word whatever be the last joined to the word, 
that was entitled to this higher pitch, for example in an 
augment-tense the augment, in a noun in the genitive, the 
genitive ending and when a word was compounded with a 
preposition, the preposition. 

Benloew was convinced that the unity of the word in our 
sense had not as yet developed so long as this principle was still 

in existence, the marked emphasis of the ' dernier determinant ' 
directed the attention of both the speaker and the hearer so 
strongly to some part of the whole, to some special element 
in what afterwards became a unit, that it must be supposed that 
this accentuation was in force in a period previous to that of 
word-formation in its strictest sense. 

The cementing of the word as we have it now’’, is produced 
by an additional force. By the side of the principle of the last 
determinant there was developed slowly and gradually a logical 
principle of accentuation whose purpose it was to act without 
reference and in fact in opposition to the specialising tendency 
of the < last determinant.’ This logical accent, Benloew assumes, 
affected the root-syllable, which in the word as a whole, is the 
ruling syllable. The further history of accentuation in the 
separate Indo-European languages exhibits, then a gradual 
process, by which the logical accentuation gains the ascendancy 
in the word. 

Benfey took Benloew’s principle of the last determinant 
as his speciality!. This theory based upon a large number 
of correct observations was an important one in linguistics to 
determine a general principle of accentuation. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, a study of Madhava- 
bhatta’s favourite theory will be highly interesting. 

The book opens with a discussion about the problem of 
accent of the finite verb. To him ths accentlessness of the 
finite verb in the principal clause (unless the verb stands at the 
commencement of the clause or of a pada) is due to the fact that 
the meaning-content of the verb is determined by the meaning 
of the clause taken in entirety. 


1. Kl. Schr. I, 112. Cf. also H. Hirt, Der Akzent. Idg. 
Gram. Teil V. Heidelberg. 1929, pp. 21-22. Vide also M. Bloom- 
field, Am. Jour. Phil. Vol. IV, p. 34. 
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(Rgvedanukramani, i. i. 3.) 

In other words, here a tendency towards economy is prepon- 
derant. 

This explanation partially agrees with Delbruck’s (although 
the latter does not seen to be as satisfactory as the former). He 
says — ''The accentlessness of the finite verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is merely the external sign of the fact that the 
verb appears as a relatively dependent member of the sentence 
attaching itself to a noun, a pronoun, a preposition in such a way 
as to limit these ideas.^’' I have examined Professor Whitney’s 
criticism of this theory at length in my paper, “ Double 
Accented Vedic Compounds. 

Yet a striking parallel to Delbruck’s view that the. sentence is 
naturally a diminuendo, beginning strong, to attract the attention 
of the listener and then toning gradually down, we find in 
Madhavabhatta, 

II 

(Rgvedanukramani, i, i. 4 and 8.) 

Even though preceded by a vocative, the finite verb which 
begins a sentence is accented being necessitated for arresting the 
attention of the listener, that is, here the tendency towards 
distinctness takes the upper hand. 

Applying the same principle, it is indeed no matter for 
surprise that a finite verb even at the beginning of a pada is 
accented, since it can be assumed that the intention of the vedic 
bards was to make each pada a complete unit in itself as would a 
sentence. 

^rciRT% I 

B mn, (1 

ciq i 

1. Delbruck, “Vedic Syntax” SO. 

2, To be shortly published in the Madras University Journal, 
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^ qis^rft li^ 

(Rgvedanukramani, i. i. 7, 12 and 9.) 

Madhavabhatta explicitly adheres to the view that it is the 
principle of intelligibility which is to be held responsible for 
making the finite verb accented, 

{Ibid. i. i. 5.) 

Another close parallel loo to Delbruck's parodoxical stand- 
point that the finite verb which is itself a dependent member, 
when it belongs to a dependent clause attains its independency 
and gets an accent^ is noticeable in Madhavabhatta. But 
Madhavabhatta’s presentation seems to me more satisfactory. 

Madhavabhatta pushes also the subjective element to its 
logical conclusion. Thus if in an apparently single sentence, 
there are two unaccented finite verbs, then the whole sentence 
has to be split into two. 

d5r fei II 

(Rgvedanukramani, i. i. 10.) 

Example : 

?PI^5S %ii; gaisif f I 
II (Rv. 1, 2, 5.) 

As both the finite verbs and are unaccented in 

this passage, it has to be assumed that here there are two 
separate sentences. 

Of great interest is the unique explanation of Madhava- 
bhatta on the ground of the tendency towards distinctness for 
accenting the finite verb in a few cases (which does not begin 
a sentence or a pada) but which apparently is in a principal 
sentence. For example. 

m 5T: j 

^ (I 

(Rv. I. 18. 3.) 

-- ■ I ; i 

1. A Vedic Grammar for students by A. A. Macdonell, 
page 443. f.n. 2 and page 437, 

2. Vide my article, “Double Accented Vedic Compounds,” 
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^ #4 ^Sgsil 5?I II (Rt. I. 15. 1.) 

The problematic accent of sjof^and in the above two 
passages Madhavabha^ta seeks to explain. 

The meaning of the first passage is, “Protect us, Brahmanas- 
pati, so that no calumnious censure of a malevolent man may 
reach us. And the meaning of the second passage is, “ Indra, 
drink with Rtu, the Soma juice. Let the drops enter into thee 
and abide. 

The first passage is an earnest prayer to Brahma^aspati for 
protection in such a manner as the calumnious censure of a 
malevolent person may not reach the suppliant. In a similar 
way, the main intention of the speaker in the second passage is 
the entry of the drops of Soma juice into Indra. In such a way 
the god is requested to drink the juice. Hence it is that both 
si’ff^and are accented. 

^ (I 

m mqtg mm^ i 

qi^ \\ 

(Rgvedanukramani, i. i. 13, 14 and 15.) 2 

f 

Sayana’s comment on 51®!^ is as follows: — 

I 1 1 

ftqjil \ m (p. m. i, gs.) 

(p. viii. 1,63.) 0 f^qicn^nq: (i 

Sayana's derivation of prmak from the root prc of the 
infixing nasal class (seventh or rudh class) where the syllable 

1. Wilson’s Translation. 

2. Wq. may also be taken to mean that the 

meaning of the finite verb ^*5 comes to be determined by the 
semantic content of the sentence in its entirety being used 

in the sense of I owe this suggestion to my revered 
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' na ’ precedes the final consonant of the root in the strong 
forms and ingeniously arguing that the augment < a ' comes 
immediately after the syllable/)^ of the root is in no way satis- 
factory. 

I 

It is to be remembered that pranak is the unaugmented root 
aorist of nas (to attain) formed with the preposition praJ 
Skandasvamin very nearly hit at the mark, for be says 

But unhappily he soon abandons this explanation. 

5ffr: 1 


[Skandasvamin's bhasya on Rv. I, 18, 3. Trivandrum 
Sanskrit series. Also Madras University .Sanskrit series No. 8, 


p. 48.] 

Venkatamfidhava’s bhasya on Rv. I, 18, 3 reads thus: — 

(?) 5rmT5 w^ri^rra^ cT«ii^i7Rct m \f 

From this it can be reasonably inferred that he also was of 
opinion that We^^is the aorist form of ^with the preposition ST. 

According to Panini’s sutra ^ §^(P. 8. 1. 29) the verb in 
the periphrastic future is not accented.^ Example: ha katik 
[The Sdrvadhdhika affixes W are anuddiia after the affix 


by the sutra 

(P. VI. 1. 186). the whole affix cTI^ becomes (3Tg^T=^ 

IPrar P. III. 1. 3.) and where the T% portion of i.e. the 
syllable ^TT^, is elided before the affix there also the 3TT of ^ 


Prof. MM. Kuppuswami Sastrigah The other meaning of the line 
is apparent, i.e., the drinking leads to the entry which means 
that the request to drink is subordinated to the wish for the entry 
of the Soma juice into Indra. 

1. See Vedic Grammar A. A. Macdonell, Section 499, 
p. 366. 

2. Venkatamadhava’s Bhasya. Paper manuscript, Aydar 
Library Volume I, page 12. 

3. This formation is common in the later language. But 
there seems to be only an incipient example in VS. XVIII, 59 
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becomes udatia because the udatta has been elided. See P. VI. 
1. 161. 

Why is the finite verb here accented As we say ‘ he will 
do it ’ using the periphrastic future in common speech, through 
intonation it comes to mean some such thing “as, will he do it ? 

he will do it” when therefore the tendency 

towards distinctness naturally comes into prominence, laying in 
its turn special emphasis on the finite verb. This is Madhava- 
bhatta's explanation, 

3 II 

mm, ii 

(Rgvedanukramanl, i. i. 16 and 17.) 

Madhavabhatta then proceeds to illustrate his analogy. 

m TC H qc{f% I 

^ 11 (Rv.I,25,4.) 

3?T fl I 

m\ (l 

^ ft qmfik m} \ 

sfi^i mR (I 


==TS. 5.7.7. 1 anvaganta yajhapatir vo o/m which Macdonell {See 
Vedic Grammar, section 540, p. 387) translates, “the sacrificer is 
following after you here." This passage is obviously a modifica- 
tion of Av. 6, 123, 1 ; 2. anvaganta yajamanah svasti which 
according to Whitney means, “the sacrificer follows after well- 
being" (Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Section 946). 

1. This question is pertinent for according to Panini’s sutra 
3, 3, 15 ( 3T?I?rcf% §3 ) or the periphrastic future denotes an 
act that is yet to come Midis’^ is the 

comment of Bhattoji Diksita in his Siddhanta Kaumudi.). Hence 
logically it can never occur in a subordinate clause. Therefore 
strictly speaking it should be accentless. 
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siiqsff qfeeiciiTi ciTi} i 

>0 f-M 

k(I w 1 . 28 , 7.)i 

g #f?0T I 

5T s^ltf II 30, 3.) 


' Panini brings these instances under the sutra ff ^ (P, VIII, 
1. 34). The accenting of the finite verb, according to Madhava- 
bhtta, in the above passages is due to a distinct tendency tovs^ards 
intelligibility whose operation is necessary to bring the element 
of marvel that looms large in them. 


^ 1^: I 

Wt 0'1'HR^ II 

(RgvedanukramanI, i. i. 19) 

Madhavabhatta lays special emphasis on the standpoint 
he adopts that whatever be the place where an accent is found, 
it is certain that there a characteristic intonation is indicated, 
being necessitated through the preponderance of the tendency 
towards distinctness. Those gifted with keen powers of observa- 
tion alone can perceive this. The gi'eat grammarian Panini was 
one such gifted seer. 

^ ^ ^ I 

cT2[^ ^ [\ 

^ =q q^lsei€i i 

qof qf d5Ilfq qilf^cTlf^ |( 

f: otto: qili%<rq || 

qifqftr: i 

11 

(Rgvedanukramani, i. i. 20, 21, 22 and 11.) 



(To be continued.) 


1. See also Nirukta, IX, 36. 
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BY 
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AND 

T, V. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 

Sanskrit College, Madras. 

In some of the former issues of this Journal one of us edited 
the Citrapata of Srimad Appayya Diksita. Reference was made 
in the introduction to that work to the Purvamimamsavisayasah- 
grahadipika of Appayya Dikista. The latter is a short work, sum- 
marising in a brief and terse manner the contents of the twelve 
adhyayas of Jaimini's Purvamiraaiiisasutras, drawing particular 
attention to some of the fundamental doctrines of the system. 

One may very well doubt the ascription of such a short 
work as this to the famous Diksita, especially after seeing the 
Citrapata, which itself is a short summary of the contents of the 
system. But the authenticity of this ascription cannot be doubted, 
for, in the body of the work itself we find the following 
statement: — ' 

cr«ir 3^%^ 

and most of us are familiar with his Vidhirasdyana. 1 here is, 
therefore, no doubt as to the genuineness of Appayya Diksita s 
authorship of the work. 

The edition of this short work is based on two mss. of the 
work, one deposited in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras 
(R. 1321), and the other in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji's 
Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library. In the colophon of the copy of this 
work found in the G. O. Mss. Library we find the following.* — 

IX-~42 
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Obviously there is some confusion regarding the name of 
this work. On the other hand the copy in the Sarasvati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore is styled both in the 

colophon of the work and on the fly leaf of the Ms.; and the 
work has been so described in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sans- 
krit Mss. in the Sarasvati Mahal. In addition this copy does not 
give the name of the author. Since the work is generally included 
in the list of works of Appayya Diksita under the name of 
Purvamimamsavisayasahgrahadipika, we thought it proper to 
designate it so. What ever be the name of the work, nobody 
can doubt that it is by Srimad Appayya Diksita. 


N. B. 

The ms. in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras is 
designated G. 

The ms. in the Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library, Tanjore is 
designated T. 



II ii 

II II 


^^TTOfrar ” fm ?i^oT 

siF^ffq 5T=qiTs*'^irq [%^f'T^i]; i er^ wm qi^ 

w^,\^ qw^cTrqr^i^fiiqr: q!^qqcqmiqioq|gfri*fT%^[q;icJi!j|q5 
crq qrqioqgqqiRcTq, i fCcfrqqi^ 3T'qqr^q5=5rqiS=q%%^^5q$qcTif^'- 
^s^fsSqiq^if^eq'TqfcTqi ; q=qr^fqqq[cfq5:ifq?^^^ifHr 

q,^ki3mqqicTqr j =q3'%ft ^im-^ “ 

q%cT” c^TR[qiqqfqqqcfiTO%irqii^q^f5Tf ^m 

m qmioqgqqq'^rrj?; n 

qq qqfqfe^^q q3:?q#^ ?q^q f§:rf|qi«qi% I 

q^(%, q^qTfewf^-i^s^^qcq 

Ml I “^iqqt “cf^i^qRT q^f%” f^[fl:T%% 
q5Tci1f% qmi5cqr5^qieqnq^q3q:fi%qDTFqra[=Ti [^n^j] Mi i 


q^qi^'^cr’^ ^sq^qerrHfq-q^f^^qr 

cf^gqqqmi Mi l 

qfqqi 3qff^^rg^Tq^q=q‘^[^|[l] cT^Hq^iqinHl Sficpqnt^qig; Ml I 

“cTff qqfe m qn^^qr qir%?ri3^” 


T adds 0, G. Space is left out for 

G. q^isrq^q writing qf^cT^WSTiTrai: 

q. G. qfrfqT^[3^[ and adds |%.-^|-j'^5r^or 

Y. T. 5%fcf^r^ 
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5Tqi%^: it 

cxmqisqfq WvifJrP 

f^OTcTi I m pirn: I ^ ’W R'^i — Rm^Ti, srlvf^i^T, 

I «<2FiPrcq3i5^qr, '^TSFiqs^^qi, %i% l cf^ri^r 

“q^T qtci” im"" ; m ft srft 

^S[^^qqqT% j |g;^lqi g ; a^T R^^Ti^iTI^rsiff Sfft 

qficg^qiq^q ttq^iqjftq^ I ^cflqi =q ttftcqtrft^T trqc-qtlftqif 
%ft fti^f 1 “^Ci^ m^ft” fcqjfti ftcfiqr 
Jrft |i%cfc[Hc^^q^fifcqr^if^q?ir^ I 
^5Tm^'JIl3q 5T^?=^ft ” =^9^sft: |5([qftq?q 

5Fi^aiUH^q?T{q5q^q^fqcqtriw^r ! 

^Vrift” ^q^riqqf afZif?oq^, “ =qicqi^P5^Firi^r% ’’ 

Rft J ‘‘qiff ffl^qrer^qft ” f?qq 

5n% <X#iiq^"(eOT; irqcq^Tftif: i 

^fqra;” Icqifr tlfiqrq%qq;r, 
‘‘q^qT?f?q qpqr” $rqcq^ift^T ’q, e’q-qqjqrg- 

ftigiqi; %qqT?T3^i^<JT ^qqqriq qqqeR^r^qqi^ ii 

<:. G adds 

T. ttq^fqqq 

^o. T, gq^ffqcpT 
^ T omits 

T. ^?3i5r ^qqrqqJKTO ^qi 
qfq =%rr^q 


^ T.goiTq^ 

, T omits q|$lr 

T omits sjg.,,gat;T 
V. T omits fqsrrqf 
K. G. 

G omits g; 

\S. T. 











' ^^f4f^JT[?rTO ” , g4afTI5f^i?T 


y « 

’Trrsrrrry 7J 


H 


m- 


?ri5i^f% ’’ ?cqq^MemF^ef^4?Tf4?r ^Mc^iCi^f 

*0 

T%wn§:F%^^ trq-^T 1 1 


^'?c5r^-q ^r tii4^qr ^r 

s::/ ’ ^ 

^pi^ ” i^Fi^’' I w sir “ H5ct5r?DT:"^ 

=^1=^ ^ m ! fi 


^qiTTfFF^riqjrf 5iT% 


^jioqc^?f tfHc^^iiwsFiT ig:cfisin?-fi%:'' 5r^i3sr=^^ 5T^ 

^sfcq^n^sFii ^<3;cfTqif5§f^sffil^ I 3 5rTi4q-fe^[sfiN]- 
fiMsgifigr 3m: (i 


'^rW'qiqqcf: qrfeqisimqncr^q Ij^r qqji^q 
fqRi'qFf[fqqTr[^T%5FF^sqcim;i^a?T v[wm^ I cf^ — 

q^rqqi^qj^, 3rqra^qq.^ot %i% I c[5f£jj^meTRSR sim 

5rqi3Ti^i?fiJ^, ScfiqJT qqtiriR#i q^i%F>qoTi^j=fi =q — ^T=^c;EF’^qi%- 

eHraicfmr 11 


[^srempq] I 

siiflqisrqiqiqqiq^qq’-qi^Bqiqrs^f^ttqcTF 1 

9 ^ G adds sT^r '-» . c. 

T. mT4f^T...ttq^IT is read x, qrmTTqRT 
thus :-- ■ < ‘ 53^qTq^f^ ^ \3. t. f|;^rqT«tT% : 

o 

^5J5H[[%wr ?:qrq^R- <;. t. ^ 1 ^%; 

s2» >3 

^T II ’"• ^TW: qrw: 

T omits “ .... ^o. omits 

>? G omits q-e^j 

V. T, omits 
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Is-^I^F SFiHq ^'^rqsqft” |!^ q^W^J^CcrffSTpl^iST^^OT-- 

^ficT^q ^T^pqqi^TRT^qfr'^m i qgqRiqifiifFq'ml-q^iqcTT fi 

mim ^^^nw m i m t!T%sRi ItM %[^ km\ i 
w ^ 1 % , 

itq^r— emi^: FjcfRpqR Rqf%a-: || 


ra^Ciqlnqi^f^f^Fi sHH^JTm3srqFr?ri%j^qF 
HOTcTT I ^f%5qqff3Siqqr%9 ^ cq^f^^q^iq ; 

^Tifq trq: ^fqot I sf^sR^fqe^ITqsfq q^pqqj^^qqpqsr 

fq^qiq;, ciq ^q^iFi^qi-qq ^ m ^3^%, ^ 3 

trcqfq H^'q'isfq i =q qqF% 5:«qFJTqF%” 
i%'<ffrqji(^^q eRqraFqsrfaifFqf sqqmsqF^^ qq: 

qiqW^^qrqlqqFq ^Fff*qFiqqi?:qc^q f^fFFg^ qqrqqiqciqF qqq^q- 
?fFF% sfqqqFq^qqq-.q^FqFlrqF m\^ ^f^f^ffw^fw T%%^qi 
qqF^qcqqFqqqFfq^q tliqcqF^ ^qtFq'^qaF^qFqqqq^srqqF^ I q g 
cFcegF'q'qFK qFF%qqqn% sTFiq'^Fi'qF^ qq ""q^FS-q^ ^^qFqqq^q 
qffe:, q qFF%qFq=qR i “ ^F’^'qfqqFojqF qFO|;qq’^ “ 
^cojfqqiqf ” fF% fF'^oFF'qqroTiqTt q.ofTqqT^q^qF%qFi:qF^q 
mk l^oiiqqfOTF ^qlqqi q^oiqq m m: , qF??q m g 


T omits a?3STqqF%rq: 

7^^ T adds ^■^ 

3 . G. qF^q^sqr^qriqf^ 

T omits fi;^r^ . . . m^j 
\. G. srqqpnf^ 


G. fir%^ 

T. ^Fcq^qfqpq^ 

<i. G q^JTTPP q'^-qrqq^q q^q 
G. f^uirqqFir^fq 

^0. T omits g^i-qqr 
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3?':qsq5:1f%crf:cir 


V rv fN rv ^ rs 


m\m ^riquiUcT Rt^SF,0|q?rqqf^?fiqr: qre?flcqfqq=^I?: 


^ 3?f; fP'-’Jii^qMi-ciCiqF^Rqsr^: i g^i^i^rq^qp^r 
3qf5qqqi% ” jo^Tqrqgtfr^qq qiqi^^q gqlqqrq qcqiq ttqcq?r 
m\k ^ 5[q gq'fqqiqpq qiqi^q^f^: — 
^qqi^f q3r%^3q^qiq mm^] ii 

q:q;qqiqFcfqrTMFqfqq-T?fT?fiq5fRqiq: q^q['R{¥' fcqq'if^fH- 
S^fq^: I cF^ ‘‘ 3F«q|%q^ Cr^^FF^q^RF ^fTF-:?! <F^qqR ” I^tR- 
fcqF 32^q^FCTqFS%q=cFFqr sqa-^^F^TF m q^qiqrqf Cf^f^fh: i 


QTirr^T 


mm 


C6 


qqFq; q=qi^ ” %m CR^sqf^tqxqqqqFJJ," 


qFqFqqF^^^qoTFqsT qF^iiF^qF: m: i ^f^wf q^t% ” irff^* 
F'qFqFqi'icFFqf qqFSTFCFqf F'qi'qqFqqqFSsR^oi \ qr^TFqcqFqf 

q?lrFr q^qTO^ffiqfqFqF^qf^qF^fTFflFS ^qF^:^^ m: fcTF^g; q^F- 

qq ^F%g;q^F qfF%qFqoT R^FST^TFI^qi 1 

q?3;TOi^^ ” |i% mi ^qCiq^Eqi^r ’^qiffiqFq^q^FqqtqF^- 
spjqq^q^qitq qj^oqefqF qiB'f ?qqq'Fq^qF?rc%^ ^qqiqq#- 
^q\WiVn\, 3Fq-?cTW?f(qFqFqi^i,q==^qqFF%% m: i sril ^^\m\w-mi 


pq^FHOj qqF^T^iqFl^^qF^aiqFq; — gRFKF'^: £?Fq: ^FqqF^F: 
qqF%cT: 11 


q;q wm 3cqF%fi:f^qqq?q RFqqFqiqR” 

qqq^q jFWFWFq^, ^q^qq^qqi: qqFqfqFqqqqqr: q3i%^qqF^ 
F%qDiFfF-d q|sFwq:F?FqF'^5rqq: TF^^Fq-m Fq^i%: i ?q4- 


?. T. trq'ifcl 
R. T. f^fq 
G- q^^qqjrqr: 

V. T. ijqqq=qR 

H. 


T omits ^qiKfq: 

\3. T. 

<i. T. qmr^: 

G. ^iqq^q 
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JTfl^^q^fiqif^sqe^^crcfi^ I ^mW^m |cqi||-^qqcri%f- 

[q^qm%i%cicqT^ 1 5g|%q^[qi: g5[- 

qieRq^''' wm ^ g qRq^^ 

qj^Rq: — f^qqif^^q^tiNqiRTq: fe ^mK: qqf%a'; i! 


rs rs v5 


JN rv. -s. 


qq iqrq=qgsqifqqiiq5:^[q^K 'jqq^q;?! ficT cicr: q?:q‘^qiq- 
%3sqq!Ml;q[fq=qR: !%qq l %rif lf% qf^qkq^q^qr: j 

‘cTi:cq;^sqJi’ I ^5r gqqisq%q^qq?q'qq%%5[fa-^qtf 1%^- 

fqcT: I isqiqqi qirf%|^iqq;i?^qqiq;Tqq'fqiwiqq 


5gv -Si 


qq” ficT ^qqqqqqqjiWiqfrqqfqrq^qr: 


u 




rN 's'^ r-- 'v _9 ^ 


|cqq rqcqnqiiqSiqqqcriqicqF^ cqqcq^qqiMqiq ^c^IS^q- 
^fqceqi 4o^qnqsTiqqq qi^iFi q3lTqifq|iqqiqqq:T cq%f%cqif^. 
m^K> qi^qqq? fq^fqrr: n 
=q3qqi^q trq =q^ ” l^ll^^qgqfeq^ qcqsj- 

q=qq?q qM^ifq^qrqF^qwrqsiq ferfktkqirg; q:^<^r q=qq- 
q^lcqigqqqqiq^qq^'^oT =qi?;qi^Tfq^qr: eiqpqqi R^fqq: n 

3{gq 5 q;^ f qfenqp^iqif ^rqf ^s3:iqqcr^Fi?qqfqtrq- 


i%nqskt q^'ijqqram qqqu%:, sTffitiq'jqq’fcr: q^qiq;, 
gq^kftqiTqkrqiqR, ^qn^slfng; 

qqjqqqi^ gqc^KQqiqR— f<qq^qq [qra^q^ kiqqii^^qr: ^iqqrq: 
qqi%cF: II 







Y. T. qq^ 


H • T. l^Tqfq%qpq 


q. T. qmrq: m 

vs. G. ^ISqqqqRqqg^^qik^^rrq^ 

<s:. T. ^q^qq 


o. T omits f|}5qg[ 

^ 0 . T omits itfqqrqq 
^ ^ . T omits ^%;}- 

T, ^ciTq^cir^fr 

'<\. G. wmq# 

T omits q^ 

^u, G. omits flfj%Eq- 
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Sicqsq^'ll^cTfcTT 


gjq?qqpqq[Vfiq^q ?fqq [%PcfcT: I 5ffficfq^[^'T.f^'iqi%: Rcqi^Ol 
3i3Hr^5![rr, qcq^q=5f?Tiqfi^5TffeTl^i:^q3fqeT^s$iT, 

Rcq^q^5Tiqqcrr%^f^''rcff^i;Tq3fHa;^s\?T I fc^^r 

f\ r^ 0 f'v ^ ft 's ^ 

q■^fic^^[ll;£Fifql:fq|^T’^q^^q^cq q?qs([<Tn^9iq^, ^ 3 fw 

‘«cf^qG[q:” ff% ^fq-q-HWp'^soiq^qqlqwiqig^ cT^q al^fq^qq^p^^rl- 
^qg?q?qfqfiqqqqigifqcq£F;eq?riq[: 5f^^I^[=!cqig; | =q# STfi# 

|cq5f qffim^?§^g^^qiiqp 

q[%l fT 5rcq%q[q^[q^ ! 

qcq%q cf;Tq^a[^q T%-g 3Tq^qqqq T%^5:qq'ifir 

gqRj^qiig; '^o|S[^cqm^?r 5rffja[fqq[cr#^«q^g53®q5i§^fqf qfq 
cio|^R^q(%§:Kqi'{q 1 q%mfeq[cq cTT%H5:qsfq gqHiqf^ 
^qp3nqfq?rfq^3:q^itqq?ql%qcqTg- qjiq'iqRr^gqi^qrq^rq^ I 
“ qR'Ir ^t qlf^qgqjiq qgf^q'tsrq qit^iqfqqlq: 

q^^q=q^q[i^wlq^ I “ ^ m\ fq>fq gqfti fcqq r%r- 

q^n%qfqqqfqq(3qf i^fq^ifqfxqr ^rq?TfWc^iqqqracq;iq- 

qi[%q^qgqiq ‘ (%q^q5fqfqq^ fqigfqqq^^^- 

fqi^qTt^qq Vrqqq fq^rq^:qaqFqT%T%qce^qiqefq^ I ‘^q#vfq tflcrf^- 
qpit^ q^^^iqqi^q fqqq^” fcqq qrq# ^5qqqi- 

q#f #fqf f%4 q^^=q^Ti^q w j ^q5Tr^i^q%qq[5^1q%] 1 



G omits qfq...qT%: 

^ , T adds qqj 


adds ^ 

T omits ^ ^fqqy%qj 5 ;^ 


T omits q g 

<i. T. qp^qqjfq 


G. qiqgVq 

T omits fcqq. . 

Y. 

G omits 5 ^ 3 ? and reads 

^ 0 . G omits qTqtjqf 


in its place =q^ 

T adds :q 

H. 

G. f^q# 

H. G.5;g#il[ 


lX—43 
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gra^ifteiiasi! ci5:n%q?fignra ‘5^ERpqH§=^ 

I ^5qpcf^[?Tq%?T 

cTI^ I tg=5iqffq^^'!c5^Ii;^OTFcT?:5R-'^^affqq^ | ] 


qq SHiqiq^qi q'rfl'^ffWw^siT^lsfF?!! jfRRl, 

?f%, ^'T^morf RRs^iurrsfi^r ’^r^t %*. 

I Fi^iq^ncirfirai^qRt |in^ 
I q-%^fqsT%: — fff%^. qfif^qisr^ipr^, w “ 
fT% er4 mE ''^h 

^^\ “q^sqfe fcWiiiq^fH'^ (qfjSfqtrqfqfl^ #qqfqoi m 


mR i?^rsi0” fffr ; 



qq[ “ ^[jRq qqiqi 


q=% q-RiqcqiR^ q^ari^ 

jqtiT^f^f =q[iT^, m\ crfe^l is ^r%lqiR” n% 3f[i%q 
“3i%q j ^\m, qqTrfRq%q 

q?% %^q =q^ m fF% • qqf%%^ =^(IT^, 

qqi ‘‘ Em\ 3^^a eke ” |i% q==% “ e^w( ” im fqfeT^ 
q^ m “ sTF^Tsf^R.’’ ffq ; ^r%g;qioq'g^, ^^J stirf ” 
fi% q% '‘3fpq qr^aoTR.” # 6ifnti^^?i fqftq fq qis “ler ^q^’ 
# ; gqi^^qq^^qi^qi^^q ^iv, qqi ‘‘ q:qiWRq ?q=qqi=5sq- 


?. T.qgqr 

q. T. qcqTTT^ 

T adds 5 
V. G- i^qrqTTq^q^ 

L,_ Both G and T read q;4.,.qj?]- 
after g^; G ^Wioit 3 

q . G. ^ ‘3Tq% ^s fqqqrfq” i:?!iqrfq- 


^qrq #rq=q^ ?fq 

\s. T omits 

T omits fqqqjjfnd 5fFq 

T addsg;% 

?o. T. fqfig q^ 

^ . G. q%ir 

n. G- 'fd ^q 
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cTi^” fi% Riff “ # I : mm% 

ffRff Rqfe^: II 

'^qiIfI%^T^q^,q3:rqffcf^qFff?:icq#|;i%^'7'^W"cf^ ffI%fTqTcffHRT 
^iffi fff^fqffj I i%fi%^ ^feiff^RfqqRfRr- 

Rficliqfqfrffcqff ffS^fUcqigffqigr J qqr Sf^^Jcqqief^^ffT^I 
eiR^^ffOfiqiqf;[qr: 3lff¥}0-riq|q[?^] | ^ ITRfffOliquq'^Iffe^IR 

i%TffH;, Rff ffiiq Rqi3m%3:i%- 
^5rq{qqff 3liff ; ^»^qi%2cfff^^qRqRff%=Fi[^ IRiflff^RIcq- 

^1*™%!!%:, W q^RHSIRfRimflRaRI; 1 RRimilt fff 
Rfl#f “ 3lf^I5r|;qoqi fqifq Ifflqiff” # 
Riiifff I ff qRJiifffeffffqsMiR ici^ i 

§:R#iqif^f{%; §R^iq: sil^Rimfici^q 

re^cTRi , RRi ^'aT^’5RRffrff§;R^q ^qff’.Tff^ffqiq’ 

fffcT^q ffffr%: ; ^Ife^crqi, qqr “?i%qT^"f qqfff” 

fcqq ^iqi^qi: Rfftq H^qiffiqr: 

ff^i^oTKiffi mi%: ; I qqi— mfeq^i- 

q^I^I fi^OT^S sTfqqRaT^r^qTT^TO ^qi^fqgff^qqcqig; 

Rr^tnqi%dwn%i%:, m — sn^qo^f^ctTr- 
%q qces-qmm^^q qi^^q i qi% fi ; a==ffr?iffq 

^i%oTf i iif%g:ffMfriqi%frqT^^f%li%:, qqi “qffccqr%qR: 

T. jTfJiq 

d. T. gns^aqqf 

G, arfqqprar^^f^; 

So. G. Space is left out for 
writing uigj% 

H. T omits 


9. T. fqf^f^qq: 
q. T. flrf^qq 

V. T. qf^T 

t^. T. srq f^q qRqtqq 

G. Space is left out for 
writing 
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'i;|jfmfeFT%srq?3^iCrfq2FiT 


fcq^r g^[f%^qi%” ^l^m- 

V^qiafq =qg§%qRq[0T^q ^a5:^qRai'Ji=^^^qeT'sqtTfqmif^cqig; 

sFq^qc-qpgflRfm: ■ ^f%ii:f[qmfqsR 
5rqi^awiqif%f%: , sfij^qai^iSi'^T^q qieft I qi>#T 

fi 3{?qi|;[q^q5[T%aTf^3qRi2q^q-qj^^ ^T%'qffIiqqRfqa ' 


ffa qi# fqiicT: ! fi: ^i^ori^sq qf^f^ m^ iR^q^ 


qpqcq^qgqqfRqi qi#iq' il 


d?;^iqn%i:i%Rcqq q^§:Raqf q;^aqr qr 


cTceq mf%cTq^ l I%qqiqiqTiq|[ ‘‘ ’’ 

?^T[^q==5rMi fqqfeqqi^iqr iaq3rq[q^qFg^if^q;^^fq[f%fi%^':5- 
qFi^'qfqcqFTq^ qssq^t ii 


qcqF=ff[qFg; qFflcTq^FqFqf fqil%: l ^FI^qqqFfqqF 1 W- 
^qFqsq^Fqr%<FqrF%#;5 qqF — “sfFi^qq ^^f ^qi%” if% l#q^F 
3TFq^^qFR2j|ti^?rR ^|^f(^qqiir%q5qrqqrqf^ ^ 

qFfFcF^q fq^q^F^Fq: I'qfFqq RfiqcqF^RqqiF%lI%: ; ^I%|qfe- 
q^[qqqfq%mqiqfiqFF%i:F%: , qqF— ‘‘ %qR^?qq[q ’’ feqq 
?fFqRqfiFa^ ^i\ liqoi^FqFRFq qf Rcqe^q^sfq 


?. T.Rq% 

T. 5"g: 

Y, G. Space is left out for 
writing q^T^TTfrqiq. 

K. T.qi4^ 

G. Space is left out for 
writing cp^. . .^%q[ 

G. adds 


<^. G. fir. 

G. ^ 

? 0 . SSqfr 
??. T. cr^qf^r%: 
G. 

"I'- 

^v. T. firqf 

T omits q^jsq 
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Mm i%i%: 1 ?fiqRi'^f ^fei^^iorf 
'q^qfiMcl ft 3{^q«}^g; ^ 1 fif%- 

^fqff^siq qqi — sfiqqai “ ^J^\ ?;%qT ’’ «« qee; 


qqq^ri fqi^qf ^fifcq^riqRm crq'R^qi 




tiqRm^R'qrqi?]; irfcTi?qitf5^Srqiq[ f^ii%: 


^r%ft^q^qT- 


qiqsiq fifqqq^r^ fqira;, ^^] — q^i^qq “^t|^=q?#iq=qq^i ^Rquri 

^rftqiq ^q-.” fiq #qqqeq 

^%q ^i%':^rqiqf-af^qq^^q ^(iqq[q[qq<0Tq%sfq fqftqqfqiqq^rg^ 

te§:(^^5rq^i%0TTqf r^fi%f%q3[[f^ofrqii^ II 


wifqq; qfq^qiq; mfqq^rqfqif%: i qfq^q^s^qiq q; 
qffqqsciqf^lT%l?[ fqf^: b ^qlsfq iqqr%di i qq qtn%q|f 
“ qf?q sfi^qq^qql q^ifqqg^ fqiq; cfq qf^i^q qf 

q[tq?iRqq?oifqff%: “q q^r qidfq” ii'B^ 3Ti3qq(qR>q[?ff q=0T- 
cfpqqiq|%l%;,'“3Tl3qqij!l |Rt af'jlqiq^fqf^qf Sfpqqiq^f; 

q[ Jlt^qA iqi'Rri ^i M'qqr^Ttmi 

«fqq[q’^ # qrqq^q qoi^tfq^iq fqqif^l qlfqrqmiqf^Vq 


HFq^iceRorq; ( qqf ^ “ q;qi^q ^rqqf^ ?f^ qo|^- 

fqfiitq qf>iq^5%qrqiq[qt(%?q , m\ ^qiq qgrfq* 
qq^qifq: II 


?. G. n%^T3cqT^rq. 

R. T. q[if^?qTfr^ 

^ . G. ;t%: 

V. T S{T|;?qT 

T. 

\s, G. Space is left, out for 
writing ^i|...ff^: 


<i. T. f^fqqiq^ 

G. 

^o. T. 

? ^ . T omits gqf 
^ , G omits 13;^ 

G. space is left out for 
writing ..f^^: 

T omits gq^q 
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rs ^ 


ajn rs rs V 


3{[cr5e^T5[qq ^ iq^[?rf;qqi?T3 

c?|¥fqefqfi[qqf; Rr^qqTqqi: l%^lqc^q; i 

c^Rsrfq'q^^^ — q:^cj-5ri^, %[% i “^^'ipr- 

qrai^qf ^qfems q^'q” q^^gfeqiqfCrqqr^wr arfaqi^Rf 

qoqf ^.^i:i5(qrfq;5 ‘‘ ” fcq5r sr|?rTfqf%- 

qi#RiqR%?f qraiqt^fqigi cf'SrnRWRmer ^ BmA iqqr%m'qR 

^qfeiqf R^r-qqig; sfwqiscfqf q^qr ?:f^^qqfq32tRr5Fff 
^ erqRqq; i R^cfg; qj^q-qq; II 


‘‘ 5Bq ^qqpiqf^F^qf ‘‘trWqf tiq^Mi q%q” 

‘‘^qq;qqw%: q^fTqq: ” fi% iqfi^i 

cfiqqf qqt^fJT BNm\ II 

Rqiqi^fqi^^'^qqii^qiftqKqf q^f^^qq^f^rgHR ^iq'Rq 
I Rlqqsn qq'^qqiif^qilqTq-qqq^qTfq m- 

R^qfqq'ff3S;Rii:(%^^q: 3{iqiq: 1 ciq §:iRqiqf eqqinRi 

qiSsqiqf ^Riqjf^qfKTsqeqq'fqq^q^eqfT- 

3HiRiiT%: , q^qqqrai qqtfq’^qirqimfi mKm mm “sjgR- 
iqfR iqi'^qigi^qR qf^d'iqq RRq?:q(c[i ^%qi^qR^” 
fi% ^qsmqf cr%f qffcqi^T^FgHrq 

# ^5:ifi%: ; q%q '‘qfeq qfraqRiq; fR 

fqflqRiR, iqqqRrqilIqiqf ^q-q5T%fqs(q sF^'qtqmR^qicX^q- 


?.. G fsrq^qR^JFrfqTq^ ^ after R^T 

G. 3T3gpm^ qqrqq?q %fq h. t. 

S. T adds ^|;;TTq,R^ G, .3TTqq%q^ 

V. T. ^^...qTcjTTq is written 
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I sF;4c5fu%gMR^sfq wAwu^M> 

sTfiSBr^rffra^sr ^ qsfr “ R|q(% 

srCr ‘^efrrqp^ ^i%'^i” Cc«i[f^^r^#r|^l 

^■fr5si^i5i^^^r5r^''fcr[5rf^ siRni^rt: 3j[5iit<5iri5[q(JT: 
whm . ^m\^h #f?iqF!JT: 


^fflloqqfqqi ^fj^q m^TcT fl% [f^cTr] 5T{%qmq^fq- 

3ifT3OTFff%: 1 qn% 3 qiSsqnrRq srqf^i^if 


r> ^ 3*vr • * 

q;?iq;i55i?rfTTfr ^pqJurqToiiq^qcqi^ eqqr q^rpcr, m\ 
3q[gs['^ i%jt[%” # 

Cf^iqiT^qicfsqeliT ^q; ; q«rr i:f<^ii ^r^?TT?(T #q- 

qmT=rrq|H^*T ^^\^t Ci^q^^ispr tm mmi cT-qqqjrq$r 
11 

q^( f^^iqq: | 3fjqi5qpq?q cTcq^f^^tfffq'fqqrJKI 
JTw: — ?i;qi'jjT(f$ 5T( cr^i^ncr^q 
^qqq[=qiqq?:^^'^'^f^ ^^qr^qii^qii^^fe^q ^qqj^^qqjic; 1 qg 3f?qr- 
??r ^ cTc33r%-:q[^<ficTgqi%q^ ct^ ^6% ,• sfrqrq'i^^- 
^qi|q[%qqiOTqr?=qfOT%^ cfp^sqqqRqjJi; ^ q^lF q;«qFqq^q- 
^qf^qqfOT qiT%!T^i: ! jd^^rsRqr^ 5rf% g^iqqiq^q $rfq^ g^fq 
fi cTcq^fe^rfe: €fttrqqrqKf%A>qq3q?3q- 

3fifqcqii%qi;?:qf^ 1 ^ ^ ^BW> q^m^f : 



R. G. qiqqg 
G-5qqT%Tqqr 
Y, G. space is left out for 


writing qq; . . . ^T 
c^. T. qqrqWFf qj§- 

G. Space is left out for 


writing gfqf ^ 

'j. '!’• f5^q 
d. T. 5rf^qj?q 
T, 5r%qpq 

?o. T.q^q^ 

G. Space is left out for 
writing qr?q . . . qw** 
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I q^q9-qRi^3Si^=T q^3?i^i^i5qsfji^[S3^[?f- 
§rRFcfq^isq?Ifr[5q5F:R: q^i%g[W’* i 
‘ qR?rn%fl: ^\mj Hf?rq[^qg;’V |i% ^sqfisT^TtoT 3qii%. 

qsi%qqair?qqqfrq'^ Iqf^sRRmif^sqFii^Fi srf^^^^q- 
wk: qri^qef : — fc^qqii^^qoi ^(qqf^; 11 

^4?fr5?mf^Kif3T|5?r[^q-[ qr^rqi 

11 ^m\ 11 

;o: 



GUNAVISNU AND SAYANAi 


BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah, 

Mysore. 

Gunavisnu is the author of the Chandogya-rnanira-hhasya, 
a good edition of which has been brought out recently (in 1930) 
at Calcutta (Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad Series, No. 19) by Prof. 
Durgamohan Bhattacharya. It is said by the editor, on p. xxxv 
of his Introdnction, that two other works also, a commentary on 
the Sdmavediya-mantra^brdhinana and another on the mantras 
occurring in the Pdraskara-grhya-sutra, have been written by 
Gunavisnu; but of the last-named work no copy has yet come to 
light, and it is therefore very doubtful if Gunavisnu ever wrote 
such a work. 

One remarkable fact in connection with the Chdndogya- 
mantra-bhdsya is the close verbal agreement that is observable 
between the explanations given by Gunavisnu of some mantras 
and those given by Sayana, in respect of the same mantras, in 
his commentary on the Sdtjtapediya-manira-brdhniana. Prof. 
Bhattacharya has drawn attention to this matter on p. xxvii ff. 
of the above-mentioned Tniroduciion, and has given on p. xxviii 
three examples of such agreement. I give here three other 
examples^ : 


1, Paper read at the 8th All-India Oriental Conference, 
(Vedic section) at Mysore, on 31st December 1935. 

2. That there is close verbal agreement between Sayana’s 
and Gunavisnu’s explanations of these three mantras, has already 
been mentioned by Joergensen on p. viii of the introduction to his 
edition of the Mantm-brdhmana of the Samaveda; see p. xxix of 
Prof. Bhattacharya's introduction to his edition of the Ch&n- 
dogya-niantra-bhdsyd. 

IX— 44 
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Sayana's bhasya^ on 
Sm’Bf., 2, 4, 2-4: 

I 

I f,4: I 

irrcrr%# ^r ^t 

^sjRPlir ^ I f^- 

I i ^^rr i 

Tj^n^^r 51^^ ^:«iwsr mi^: \ 

4JKTO, W. 

srgRT- 

^ 5151 §^T ^r 5r;?r%; 

snrgT i^: 

3T«rT ^ ^r?fiHj i 

am cT?^ <T5r 

te?l f^sRir 

?ir ik^VR ^rr | 


Gunavisnu’s bhasya on Chando- 
gyamantra-patha2, 1, 7-9: 

3T^- 

^IsfH 3TTf^- 

?IT^ ?ril ^ 

mj ^ mR, (^r. v, v, h) 

3q?:iTT I %r 

f qfji i q??^ I 
^Rimr ^T 

wTcifq^T i 

T%^R I arl^ ^T%%qR I 
^qr I Rm\ \ q:srRr^ 

R^fqRRRriTqji I f| 
r : 37?qrqjJi3i?q ®i^: 
qj^qrnfJsw qi^ su^flr; 

^Tqq qqi 

^T=frq: I q5OTT?i;| sm ?RR- 

t^srit 


1. As the editions of Stoenner and Joergensen of Chaps. 
I and II of the Mantra-brahmana of the Samaveda are not acces- 
sible to me, I have here reproduced the text of Sayana's commen- 
tary that is contained in a ms. of the Mysore Oriental Library. 
This ms. (no. B 827) is written on paper, and is a copy made for 
the library by a copyist. As the reading of this ms. agrees 
essentially with that found in two other parm-leaf mss. of the 
same library, one can assume that it is a faithful representative of 
the commentary written by Sayana. There are many corruptions 
and omissions in all the three mss. In the passages reproduced 
by me, obvious corruptions have been emended whenever it has 
been possible to do so. 


2. I shall make use of this name when referring to the 
collection of mantras that have been explained by Gunavisnu in 
his Chandogya-mantra-bhasya. 

3. This is without doubt a corruption for sukhd; compare 
Sayana’s explanation, 




GUInUVISNU 

”, U% 

8, 21 ; sutra 523 
in Max Muller’s edition] 

I ^TfaiR^rif^ 

II 2. 

1 f 31^ ?cr:'4- 
I 3TT?WfTR^ ^T5Rr*<nT- 

I ciRT’^J? ^f- 

m I ^ =^^Rn'^ 

q^onr 'T#f^ <7^ T^gr^??f: 

15^^T?T ^RqRqRT 
qr^TciL I ^ fftr: “sRnm^^n^T- 
JTUFTR^ qi'^R^TT 
w” ^ I 1 OTTi^ 

“i?r^ %lni” ffcr #^?crH- 
iRT^: I T% =^ f 3?^ I 

^tftfcf q^ I 

5% I SRrrrf^; ^W^TTR 
^Ifor 

fRcq^: 1 ?fTq[W ^RiTRq’ 5^^- 

I f7or^T% ^ 

TjqjK^q' w qR:^ il 3. 
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f?-RfRF m 

R TfRrRff cRI^TR^ 1 e?T|^i% | 
‘‘ 3T%rmfq 
fR ijh II 7. 

3111^ 1 ^lf% =^w^crrR qw 
q^r q^ q#r qq 
eqRqpT qrq^i; | rl^T ^ 

§1%: ‘‘ sTfiTqRqRTqqrqi^ q%cr 
WqRqTqfwqi%JT” ^ | T%3Tq3l I 
3Tm^ ITUS sCiw^ 
^"r^RR ^nefRq 1 1 % =q ! 
m^r: 1 wfr i %l?r- 
^ mm I sTwrnq: ^qmrqiR 
Wri% mq eqi^qfq ^ i^q; 1 
q=a%% 

^qnR?q qqjR; 1 qqorr q^5r^ 
“§qi icqif^ ^ffRT 

3TT^ 1 FqqR ^ wqqr ^ 
3T?qqT#j ^ 

II 8 . 

I SR qRlTfq 

i#qf RqRTqqqpqi 

R^qi^q, qqr m ^ mi ^Rq 
5r%q qR^Rg 5[rqgqTq 1 % Rfq 
srrfq ^r: \^J: 


1 . The ms. has here the corrupt reading etau dvadasa- 
dvadasino lyabdho navastamam akardksaram. 

2. Saunaka’s rule that is referred to here is sutra 52S (8,22) 
of the Rk-pratisakhya : dasamam caitayor evam, and not sutra 523 
which has been cited above. It is probable, therefore, that the text 
here is corrupt and that Sayana actually cited this siitra too here. 

3. There is no rule in the Rk-pratisakhya that enjoins the 
lengthening of a short a (or other short vowel) when ha follows, 
and I do not know to what rule, of that or other similar work, 
Sayana is here referring. 
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?^r I I ^ 

f^?r: 

1 %?r ^ 

^^ ^=#3 

I % srri^ ^f?rt^ 

^srr 3T?i?cr l 

^ ;sr?Trf^5i!^ 

3n?rf 37f^?IF=!TTf^cqT: 

^ 1 

f?5r^T53L f ^ iTFn f| ^m^ 

crTJTTTa[?jrR I 

^3i3in?i I 

3r& ??r 

35^r4: II 4. 


?FT^ 3nf^r55^ PR ^T- 
ff ^^R?rRaTTf^?IR^p 
^Ti: i 

^ Trr Rwr?r ^ ^ 

352R I ^[F%Tr ‘‘ 

I ef?r«iT%i% 

ws^S^r ’’ ?m ^5^ I ^wqr ira 
“ ^ cCt^: I % ^ 

^it 1 3nf^?fr, It ‘‘ Ci^f- 

^fTRqj^ ” i:f% ^1%: I 

‘‘sTrlrsf^ ^?T3^m: I 


?Tf^’^ ifl II 9. 


n 




These examples make it plain that the verbal agreement 
observable in them is due, not to mere accident, but to coniscious 
borrowing; that is to say, they make it clear that either Guna- 
visnu has borrowed his explanations from Sayana, or Sayana has 
borrowed his from Gunavisnu. It is the opinion of Prof. Bhatta- 
charya {op. cii., Intr., p. xxx) that the latter is the case, that the 
borrower is Sayana, and that Gunavisnu lived about two.hundred 
years before Sayana;^ and he has given the following reasons in 
support of that opinion: 


{a) The late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Paramesvara 
Jha, in the introduction (p. 174) to the edition of Gunavisnu’s 
Chdndogya-mantm-bhasya published by him in Saka 1828 at 
Darbhanga, has referred to a tradition which connect^ Gunavisnu 
with the court of King Ballalasena and his son Laksmanasena. 
According to this tradition, Gunavisnu flourished in the first half 


1. This opinion (vis., that Gunavisnu is anterior to Sayana) 
has been repeated, on the one hand, by Pandit Bhagavad Datta in 
his Vaidika Vdhmayaka Itihdsa, Vol. I, Part I, and by others also; 
on the other hand, Pandit Daksinacarana Bhattacharya has 
anticipated Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharya by giving expression 
to the same opinion on p. iv of the introduction to his edition of 
Aniruddha’s Pitrdayita (no, 6 of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad 
Series, Calcutta), 
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of the 12th century A. D. and was about 200 years earlier than 
Say ana. 

(b) Raiiianatha Vidyavacaspati, who lived in the first half 
of the l7th century A, D., has referred more than once to Guna- 
visnu and Aniruddha in such a manner as to suggest that the 
Pitrdayiia of Aniruddha and the Chundogya-manira-bhasya of 
Gunavisnu were written by them in execution of a common 
plan, the former dealing with the ritualistic application of 
mantras, and the latter with the explanation of their meaning. 
Compare for instance the passages Aniruddha-Hkhito Gunavismi- 
dhriah; Aniriiddha-Ukhitam Giinavisimnd vydkhydimn and tena 
likhitain vydkhydtam ca GiinavisnunQ that occur in his Dhdrmiha- 
karma-rahasya. Aniruddha was the guru of King Ballalasena, 
and Gunavisnu adorned the court of that king as also that of his 
son Laksmanasena. Hence Gunavisnu must have been a junior 
contemporary of Aniruddha, and must have flourished in the 
first half of the 12th century A. D. 

(c) Halayudha, author of the Brukutana-sarvasra, has 
said of himself in that work that he was a Mahadharmadhyaksa 
in the court of King Laksmanasena. Many of the mantras that 
he cites and explains in that work are explained in the 
Chdndogya-maiiira-bhd^ya of Gunavisnu also; and in the case 
of more than a hundred mantras, the explanations of Halayudha 
and Gunavisnu are identical or nearly so. Now although 
Halayudha does not anywhere mention the name of Gunavisnu, 
it is shown by the following considerations that he has borrowed 
his explanations from the latter: 

i. While commenting on a mantra in the section on 
Garbhadluina, Halayudha has said that it is omitted by some 
{kais cin mdriyaic; p. 185 of T. Vidyananda's edition of the 
Brdhmana-sarvasva). Now this mantra does not, in fact, occur 
in the Chdndogya-mantra-pdtha commented on by Gunavisnu, 
and it is, therefore, very probable that the reference is to him. 

ii. In connection with the particular reading of a 
mantra, RamanMha Vidyavacaspati has said in his Samagfi- 
ma.nira-vydkhydna : km cit iu Giinavisnu-pu stake chdiidasah aster 
ddUlopa iti pdthah] na Ui Haldyudhddi-sista-parigrhitah. “ This 
reading of Gunavisnu has not been adopted by scholars like 
Halayudha”; and this shows that he regards Gunavisnu as 
earlier than Halayudha. 
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{d) There are references, implicit, however, and not 
explicit, to Gunavisnu in Sayana’s commentary itself on the 
Samavediya-mantra-brahmana. In his explanation of 1, 2, 18 
and 2, 6, 1 of that work, Sayana has referred to the opinion of 
‘ other commentator (s)’ in the following words : ke cid adur 
mangaltr Hi pada-dvayam krivd yatas tvdm mangalavatyo 
yositah pradur Hi yojayanii and ke cij juhoiUi pathanti \ iasmin 
pakse lmikikokiih\ yasmdj juhomi aio ^ varam vrne. If one 
compares them with Gunavisnu's explanations of the same 
mantras (Chandogya-mantra-bJiasya 3, 46 and 2, 25) : yaiah 
mangaltk mangalavatyo devaidh ivdm mahyam aduh 
daftavaiy ah a.nd ah am hoid juhomi | yah kascid asmai...juhoii... 
asmai dadaii j yasmdd evani aio diam varam vrne, it becomes 
evident that it is Gunavisnu who is referred to by Sayana in 
these passages as ke cit. 

These reasons, opines Prof. Bhattacharya, show conclu- 
sively that Gunavisnu was earlier than Sayana. 

This opinion seems to me to be untenable since, as shown 
below, none of the above-mentioned reasons can bear examina- 
tion; 

(1) The tradition. referred to by Pandit Paramesvara jha 
is, by its very nature, incapable of proof or disproof; and one can 
give credence to it only if it is in accord with known facts. If it 
is in disaccord with such facts, it has to be rejected. 

(2) The passages cited above from Raman atha Vidyava- 
caspati’s Dhdrmika-karma-rahasya do not indicate that Guna- 
visnu and Aniruddha wrote their works in execution of a 
common plan. On the other hand, it is evident that Ramanatha 
is citing Aniruddha and Gunavisnu as authorities in support of 
the particular reading that he adopted of some mantras. This 
reading, he says, is that adopted by Aniruddha when citing the 
mantras, and by Gunavisnu in his Chdndogya-manira-bhdsya, 
The question of chronology is far from Ramanatha’s mind, and 
he would have employed the same words even if Aniruddha had 
lived later than Gunavisnu. What concerns him solely here is 
the fact that the reading adopted by him of certain mantras is 
identical with that adopted by Aniruddha when he cited them in 
his work and by Gunavisnu when he explained them in his. 

Hence it is not right to infer from his above-cited words 
that he believed that ‘ Aniruddha and Gunavisnu wrote their 
respective works in execution of a comraan plan' and were 
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contemporaries. Such an inference, moreover, would be quite 
wide of the mark. The sections of Aniruddha’s Piir-dayiid, 
according to the sud-pairam given in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad edition of that work, deal respectively with 
prdtah-kriya, cicamana-vidhi, danta-kadha-bhaksana-vulhi, 
sandhya-vidhi, sndndnusthdim-krama, tarpana, ’vaih'adcva-vidhi, 
payvana-haddhanusthcina-krama, ddna-mdhdUnya, preia- 
srdddha, amhughata-sraddha, mpindikarana, samvaisarika- 
irdddha, ndiidhnttkha-srdddha, ^ara-putialaka-daha, asthi- 
sancayana, dasdha-kriya and vrsoUarga. The mantras con- 
tained in the eight sections of the Chdndogya-mayitra-fdtha, on 
the other hand, are intended to be employed in kusandika, udlcya- 
karman, navagrahahoma, vivCdiaj garbhddhdna, punisavmia^ 
simantomiayana, sosyantl-homa, jdiakarman, niskraniana, ndma- 
karana, purnsddhipaiy a~karmcnt , aima-prdsava, ptiira-murdliopa- 
grahana, cuddkarana, samdvartana, iipanayana, nava-gfha-pra- 
vesa, sandhya, sndna-prakarmtf, brahma-yajna, surydrghya, 
bhagavat-pujd, adiiyopasthdna, vaisvadeva-karnian, srdddha, 
antyestj, asihiddna and amia-bhojaiia respectively. 

It can be seen from the above list of contents that the two 
works have only about a third of their matter in common; and 
in fact, of the mantras that are contained in the Chandogya- 
niantra-patha, lesg than one third only have been cited by 
Aniruddha in his work. On the other hand, there are about 
twenty mantras in the latter work that are not found in the 
former. Further, it must be noted that even in the parts that 
are common to both works there are slight differences 
discernible occasionally; thus, for instance, the mantra mrtiike 
brahma-daifdsi...ci{ed by Aniruddha (p. 11) in the section on 
sjiandnusthaiia-krama is not found in the Chdndogya-mantra- 
pdpiad 

The statement that Aniruddha's Piir-dayiid and Gunavisnu's 
Chd,ndogya-manira-bhdsya have been written on the same plan 
is thus nothing short of grotesque; and it is very improbable that 

1. For the rest, it is certainly true that, in the sections that 
are common, both works follow the same plan. This however is 
due to the fact that both works, Aniruddha's Pitr-dayita and the 
Chandogj'a-mantra-patha, are based on Gobhila’s Grhya-sutra and 
the Chandoga-parisipa. There is no need therefore to assume 
that Aniruddha and Gunavisnu evolved a common plan and wrote 
their works in accordance therewith. 
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Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati, who was well-acquainted with both 
works, held such an opinion. Even if one grants that he did do 
so, this opinion would be of interest from a historical standpoint 
only, and cannot be regarded as proof that these authors were 
contemporaries. 

(3) It is indeed true that, as Prof. Bhattacharya has said, 
the explanations given by Halayudha, in the Brahmana-sarvasvaf 
of more than a hundred mantras agree very closely with those 
given by Gunavisnu in the Chandogya-mantra-hhasya. How 
close this agreement is, will become evident from the following 
four examples.! 

Chandogya-mantra-bhasya. Brahmana-sarvasva 

5. 9: I ^ h, 7. a; 1 

^ ^ 

I T% ^ I m 

TT^ I T% 

^«rr?T?r I 3T2r- 

3Trq: ^ mm | ^rir 

cRffFi. — i §# sm- 

3TT5f^%'Jr ^ m 

StH'JTT JT msT^lT 1 ff ST 3TTST'^fI%'ir tR^T- 

^ sr^fOTT 3 tc§ jTT»f=Tr | ^ 

I ‘ I ST 1 

‘ ^fqqrJTI^ ^ I | 

^ ^fcT ‘ gTT 

c^n^^TT 51^: I mjm ^ I 

‘^^fr=i«T?TT^ ' 1 1 ^ 

zjm 1 ^TKT^t^: I 

s„ I.. " — .. " ■■ " ■■ ' ' ' ■'■ ' " '■ 11 .11 „ 

1. Not having at hand T. Vidyananda’s edition of the 
Brahmana-sarvasva, I have in this paper made use of the Benares 
edition of that work published in Samvat 1941 and printed at the 
Vrajacandra Yantralaya. This is not a critical edition ; and there 
is no doubt, that, were one to be brought out, the agreement 
between the explanations of Halayudha and Gunavisnu would be 
found to be still more close than it is now. 
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^q ?7| ^ ^1% I ^?i'#Tr- 
3fi^R-tq»R-^'q;Tw ^r- 
5^%fcr ^srT% I srrqr fl st 
%fKw^ q^m^: q^ ^ilr q^Rt^r- 
?qTci. JT sqifcT: li 


1. 5 : firs^: o2TTq^; ^ ^WqR: 

f? ^rfcRn: i 

^«Rr5iii?^qR[. I I 

srftaR f?q4: i 
qig^^qr ^r Hiji 
ffTT^Sqi 3T2rq^: — 

«Ti{^ qr^RTFPF^Tqrq, | 
cr?q q^ ?Rq^ Rf^ I 
^5^gT^f^?r ^ifWtq gtf^ ^ir 
iwrf^ g'^qr- 

?qcfiff% II 

2. 16: gyfq: m ^ 

q^qM vrqyg l i qq't: 

^cqrr^qqr; i f^qqq. i 
arf^gq ^=qqTi q'r?!^ qr^rq =q i 
]% =q ^: 3T^rq. srf^^qpg I 
%q4qi I ssfqr: qj^qFr^nrq i 
mm. ^qqqiq qr^rq qrqqror- 
^^qrq 'q icqRfqrqTqqrsI: i 
^ JTIRSfiff^ ffcT 
q?q?^sqji. I “ qiiPq^’’ 

I qrfirgq ‘g^- 
^ ^ s qq f ie t^:^ ^rf^j I 
‘mi srj^’ fr% qlqf^qrnici. q^* 
53K®R, cnq# =q5«ft i qr%: ^ 
‘ ^qf*qR.' icqtf^qi l 
=q3*K?^ q^ I) 

IX—45 


p. 24. a: %% 

firqqR l%q5r?ciqfqiq5IRRr- 
^cq^l: I qjswm^qqrq: i %gr f^: 
qqjR ^% T^rfqqR. i sf^- 
oqf^rqrr ^ T ^ q^qq^rffer- 
f^q: I 3r?q qr^ 

qf# qT§5% sr^qqrRi: sfq- 

sqite^: I qTq^TqfqgTI. I 

qTqqrq! i f^^OT- 
?qqrTOwrq.q^f^?qqR^ I ^ 
q^ g«T^ gq:§iq. I Ja:^q f^sg- 
qrq?Rq?%q I ’iMiq 
tl 

p. 25. b; ^ 3fni: ;%s<qr^ % 

^5qra% ^iq;3 I i qfr: 1 

^q*. ^qrfqTqqqr; i I 

an^g^ 53q=qqiqq: qRiq i 

q 5[: arrTOqfg sRq^f^TS^ 
I 1 

qrq I m qmr^: i 
crqqqrq qRiq ^qwsqtqrq ^ 
qq?5 W(^ I ^ ^q'fl^f^ qqqi- 
qpq^ ‘qr^yqR’ fl% ^- 

qqoi^: I ^“^gq 
qisqqqm^T;’ ifq ‘str- 

q :3q^sflfT%' 
i^ q ^ qq. I ‘m: q^^q’ ffcr %qfq- 
wm. mw m . i qi«ff i 
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S. 12: 

n^NfST: ^qTcTfrl^^^T: 

RR-pFi: I ^ qi 

5151 \ ?rsT ^ sifci: — 

S9 

sTIl’ '^€^4 ffH’ 

Kr% I \ ei^q- 

mi — =g ?rcq sn^ftc^^ 
'TWFT^lTWTfL I 13 ;^^ 

^^siT H^TTf^cTT I Firsi«S3I?riT% 
pTfl^TT^rFT^ %Mt I cf^: ^- 
Kr?^5ir3T^ xmi 

5r5cq?rr 1 
f^4; I ^ 
^r^?T^?f^^lT55^or^i’ w I 

ciq^r: ^s- 
I I 

9?cS^: 'TT^^^rpf?:, 

i%P7^ ^TT%: K^h 1 ^siT 

=3[ — ‘3Tq crr§ 

^ I T%T;j5rrw. | 

I 3 tr ^Tci: 

I srss^rgjTq sTfg 

II 


5irqTR% 5i5Ts^[fi; cfvr^f^cT- 

^ JIcqsTTq^^sIciI^ 

fT% ^g^qjcr:^^:^ 1 q3[T 3 

RHqiTT^^T 3Tf^S^ 
37'^%^TWqT?fq I ?RT S^Tt 
qW f^iii qr;TT%% fqtrqr 11 

p. 27. b: ar^r sr^Tnlarf^qf^- 
I 3T^^r^T- 

■Sf-q^ T%R^T5T: | 3T^q srqiqqor- 

ssTTwqt 5iqiTqt ^rq% 1 

q^qT3?TT^ ^ | iTTUq- 

T^^qqf^qcq^q qTl%r | ?5q^- 
trqsqrwsgot ^q^gq^qq^j'^q q^- 
q?q ^qjqts^qit'q sqi^ijqRqT^q^nftq 
q^T^eriM i qn'qqTM5qq% § — 
‘?ftq^T«ii fqa:^ftq? 3 cqf%q^q I 
5qiiqqq^Tqq?qTq q^q 
111 ’ ifqq^qqTci^^gRqfqq^qTsfqRq 
qfqqrf^ I ^^RqiTsqRqTf^RTq 3 

qqral 1 Iqj =q sqqiir^^trqqq 

qfT'SSRSTq: qf^qjfi^q: 1 

^SRqf^^qqfq- 
qT^qqqoTq?q?q I RHTI^ 
qq qTf^ojfeq qRFlRrqqqqfl- 
qrf^q q^oS^J^^^qgqqq^ I f% =qT- 
ftqq, spq iERJ^q?qqjT'^l%cTq?q5qR 

^qpRqq f^q^q?^ m^- 

?q^ sqFeqR q f^ql cT^?q q-q^q 
quRfi q qqf^?|qTcqf#tqqqT%r 
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I I m ^ 

^ 5 lfT I ?f«JT ^ 

?i#rar i ‘ sm ' 

51^’ ^ I 

3T5rT5fr^«wt?3L{ I 

'g‘ ?!?? ^R am ^TRfHlR^W- 

srra^ifen i 

qt 5iiWT5RRrrf5tcq^: i ^n: 
?r^jRR ?!frsi^Taren^Rq ^rfir- 
^rf^: ^5???rT 

I ?rqT ^ — 

?f^ I cRT5gT^:T?cft 5qf|SI5!^rq^I% 

?fq^: i 

I sr^fr^Tr^ 

^rsrcj^ i 

I srorsr; «T^: qpftq 
ST'^q: qFftq^^: ^§5: 
X<^5§{ I qjqJT^T: ^iW^fs- 
qr5RTT^T^q5? I ^ 
‘srq iB^TSlffT ^§ ^4- 
^ it 

These examples make it plain that here too there can be no 
question of accident, but that one of the two authors, Halayudha 
and Gunavisnu, has borrowed from the other. 

Prof. Bhattacharya, relying on the abovementioned tradi- 
tion that Gunavisnu flourished in the reigns of Ballalasena and 
Laksmanasena, opines that Gunavisnu was earlier and that 
Halayudha borrowed from him. Halayudha's preliminary 
observations, however, cited in the fourth example given above, 
show clearly that his explanation of the mantra riam ca saiyam 
c«...is quite original, and that he had nothing at hand that could 
serve to guide him to its meaning except the sloka from Yogi- 
yajnavalkya cited by him. Since this explanation of Halayudha 
is found in Gunayisnu’s Chandogya^manira’-hho^ya also, it 
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follows that Gunavisnu has borrowed from Halayudha the expla- 
nation of that mantra, and likewise of the hundred and odd 
mantras referred to above.i Xhat is to say, it becomes clear that 
any connection which Gunavisnu may have had with the court 
of King Laksmanasena must have been subsequent to the time 
when Halayudha wrote his Brahmana-sarvasva. 

It must be mentioned here that Prof. Bhattacharyya seems 
to think that the preliminary observations referred to above of 
Halayudha are mere claptrap, and that though he mad>e use of 
the Chmtdogya-mantra-bhasya of Gunavisnu, he did not, ' for 
some reason or other, acknowledge his indebtedness This 
latter, however, is not a correct statement; not only has 
Halayudha not acknowledged any indebtedness to Gunavisnu, 
but he has definitely claimed that his explanation of the verse 
ftam ca saiyam ca... is quite original, and that he is putting it 
forward with considerable diffidence. There are no grounds to 
brush aside all these definite statements as untruthful; at least, 
Prof. Bhattacharya has not advanced any, and, to my mind, 
it seems very improbable that a person like Halayudha, who 

1. This is made plain, moreover, by Gunavisnu's commen- 
tary on the verse saw no rfmr c&Aijfaye. . (Chandogya-mantra- 
bhasya 2, 16). The second pada of this verse reads as apo 
bhavantu pUaye in the VS, and hence in Halayudha^s Brahmna- 
sarvasva also; and his explanation beginning with he apah is there- 
fore, quite natural and unexceptionable. On the other hand, in the 
Sdmaveda-sanihita and hence in Gunavisnu^s Ch and ogya- mantra-’ 
bhasya, this pada reads as sam no bhavantu pltaye. As the word 
dpah is thus lacking in this reading, it is necessary for the com- 
mentator to point out in some manner that the verse is addressed 
to the Waters. Gunavisnu^s explanation contains no observation 
regarding this matter ; he has not even mentioned, as is usual with 
him, the chandas, devata and viniyoga of the mantra but begins his 
explanation with the word dpah. This abrupt beginning which is 
apt to bew'ilder the reader is shown, by a comparison with 
Halayudha‘'s explanation, to be merely a blind copy of it. 

On instituting such a comparison, one will find that there is 
nothing in the commentary of Gunavisnu to indicate that the 
mantra he is explaining reads sam no bhavantu pltaye and not dpo 
bhavantu pltaye in pada b ; and this fact too shows plainly that 
Gunavisnu^s explanation is borrowed and that of Halayuddha, 
original. Contrast in this connection the Samaveda-samhita- 
bhdsya of Sayana on this mantra (I, 1, 3, 13), where he has duly 
explained the words sam nah that occur in pada b. 
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held the position of Mahadharmadhyaksa in the court of King 
Laksmanasena, could utter iintrnths. P'urther, in stanzas 20, 
21 of his introduction: 

f T w STT ^flr ^fcT 

m2 ql: 

3rR% qf^qr%^rwHisfq jt €r 

f I 

we find Halayudha acknowledging his indebtedness to Muguda's 
commentary on the Veda (i. e,, the White Yajurveda), and there 
is no reason to doubt that, in case he had made use of the 
Chandogya-iiumira-bhasya of Gunavisnu, in connection with 
more than a hundred mantras, he would likewise have acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to that author. Prof. Bhattacharya, it 
seems to me, has allowed himself to be influenced too much by 
the belief that the above-mentioned tradition is true, and has, 
therefore, failed to estimate justly the value of the preliminary 
observations referred to above. 

i. It is not legitimate to infer from (he passage cited 
above by Prof. Bhattacharya from the Brdhmana-sarvasva 
that Halayudha is there referring to Gunavisnu. This passage, 
in the first place, is not found in the Benares edition of that 
work, and there is therefore reason to doubt its genuineness. 
Assuming, however, that it was written by Halayudha, the 
reference there is, clearly, to other authors that had written 
paddhaih on the grhya ceremonies of White Yajurvedins. For, 
the Brdhmana-sarvasva is (though this is not mentioned by 
Halayudha) intended for the use of White Yajurvedins, as be- 
comes evident from the sutras of Paraskara and the mantras 
that ar cited in it; and the epithet hais cii used by Halayudha in 
it refers naturally toother writers on the same subject, that is, 
to other writers belonging to the school of Paraskara. ^ It is not 

1. This is recognised by Prof. Bhattacharya also; see p. ix 
of his Introduction. 

The mantra “W does not occur in the VS, Sata. Br., 

or the Nirukta ; and Haliyudha’s complaint that the commentaries 
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proper to refer the epithet to writers on grhyfi ceremonies who, 
like Gunavisnu, belong to other schools like that of Asvalayana 
(Rgveda), Gobhila (Samax^eda) or Apastamba (Black Yajurveda). 
The mantra in question is not mentioned in the section on 
garbhd'dhdna by Sihganarya, Boppana-bhatta and other writers 
of comparatively recent times on grhya ceremonies belonging to 
the school of Apastamba, and if one were to employ Prof. 
Bhattacharya’s argument in their case, one would have to infer 
that all these writers lived before about 1200 A. D.l 

ii. The passage cited by Prof. Bhattacharya from the 
Sdmaga-tnantra-vydkhydna is corrupt. It speaks of the reading 
chdndasah aster ddi-lopah being found in Gunavisnu’s work and 
not being found in Halayudha's work, while it is evident that 
what Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati has in his mind is the fact that 
there is a difference in the reading of the mantra,^ between 
Gunavisnu and Halayudha,^ Gunavisnu reading the verb with 


on these texts could give no help to him in the interpretation of 
that mantra, is well-founded. Similarly his statement too that 
there is no pada-patha on it is correct as Sakalya, in his padapatha 
of the Rk-sarnhita has not given the pada-patha of that hymn. The 
RV. commentaries of Skandasvamin or Udgitha on the Tenth 
Mandala (at the end of which this hymn occurs) were, apparent- 
ly unknown or inaccessible to Halayudha. 

1. This is shown by the use of the word sista. What sistas care 
for is not the reading of explanatory comments on mantras, but 
the reading of the mantras themselves. 

2. That is, between the Mantra-pdtha commented upon by Guna- 
visnu and Halayudha's Brahmana-sarvasva. It must always be 
borne in mind that the Mantra-pdtha on which Gunavisnu has 
written a commentary was not compiled by him, but came into 
existence long before and was held in great repute at his time ; 
see p. xvii of the above-mentioned introduction of Prof. 
Bhattacharya, who has also pointed out on p, xix that there 
existed, in fact, not one but many different mantra- pdthas for the 
use of Samavedins. If therefore, one wanted to refer to the par- 
ticular reading of a mantra found in the mantra-pdtha commented 
upon by Gunavisnu, the most convenient way of doing so would 
be by using the words Gunavipiu-pustaka-dhrtah pdthah, Guna- 
zfipiund adrtah pdthah or other similar words. The use therefore, 
by Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati of the words kvacit tu Gunavisnu- 
pustake . .pdthah nq tu Haldyudhadi-sista-parigrhUah should not, 
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elision of the initial a, and Halayudha without such elision. And 
hence, it is not right, it seems to me, to base any conclusions on 
this passage. Prof. Bhattacharya, it will be noted, does not tell 
us in connection with what mantra this obseiwation is made by 
Ramanatha, and how that mantra is read by Gunavisnu and 
Halayudha; and one wonders if this is due to other corruptions 
or inconsistencies contained in that passage. 1 may mention 
here that I have made a diligent search in the published edition 
of the Chandogy a-manira-bhas ya and have failed to discover in 
it the passage chdndasah aster ddi-lopah cited by Ramanatha 
Vidyavacaspati. Further, even if one grants that this writer- 
believed that Halayudha was later than Gunavisnu, that is no 
reason why we should not use our own judgment in the matter, 
but blindly follow him in that opinion. 

(4) Prof. Bhattacharya 's opinion that Sayana, in his 
commentary on the SamavedJ.ya-mmiira-brdhfiiana, implicitly 
refers to Gunavisnu by the words ke cii is likewise erroneous. 
The commentator referred to by Sayana in his commentary on 
1, 2, 18 of that work interprets the expression adtirmangalth as 
fuangalavaiyo yositah pr&dtih] Gunavisnu, on the other hand, 
though he splits up that word into two, aduh and nmngallk, 
explains the latter as mangalavaiyo devatah; and it is thus 
clear that he is not the commentator referred to by Sayana. 
This is shown by the following instance also. Sayana, in his 
commentary on 2, 6, 13-14 of the above-mentioned work 
{=Chandogya-mantra-patha, 4, 29-30] : annam va eka-cchanda~ 
syam..., which two mantras are, according to him, annadeva- 
taka, refers to the explanation of others in the following words: 
ke cana anayor ddityo’pi devateti bruvate [ tasmin pakse ckac- 
chandasyam ity asyayam arthah j ekas iejasd dcchddaka eka- 
cchandds taira bhavam eka-cchandasyam annam iii\ iathd dvitlya- 
ma litre virocana-sabdetia rocamdna dditya ucyaie sistam samd- 
nam. According to Gunavisnu, the devatas of these two mantras 
are respectively Aditya and Virocana, and not anna and Adiiya\ 
and this too shows clearly that the commentator referred to as ke 
cii by Sayana is not Gunavisnu but some other writer. 


even when one assumes that he is speaking of chronological 
sequence, betaken to indicate that he believed that Gunavisnu was 
earlier than Halayudha, but that, in his belief, the mantra-palha 
commented upon by Gunavisnu was anterior to Halayudha. 
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It thus becomes plain from the foregoing that the reasons 
advanced by Prof, Bhattacharya in support of his opinion that 
Gunavisnu was anterior to Saj^ana are all unsatisfactory and fail 
to establish that point; and the problem, did Sayana borrow his 
explanations from Gunavisnu or vice versa, remains still 
unsolved. 

In order to find a solution, let us first take stock of the 
facts known to us in connection with these two wu'iters. (i) 
Gunavisnu, we know, is mentioned by the Bengali writer 
Raghunandana who lived in the sixteenth century A. D. (see 
Prof. Bhattacharya's /wfrocfMCif/OM, p. xviii), and is, as shown 
above, posterior to Halayudha who lived during the reign of 
King Laksmanasena. He lived, therefore, roughly speaking, 
between 1200 and 1500 A. D. (ii) He has written commentaries 
on the collections of mantras known as Cha.iidogya-niantra-patha 
and Sdmavedtya-manira-brahmana, that is to say, on about 500 
mantras; and (iii) he has borrowed from Halayudha’s Brahmana- 
sarvasva the explanations of more than a hundred mantras with- 
out even once mentioning Halayudha's name. 

U (i) Of Sayana, we know that he was the minister of 
Bukka I, Harihara I, and other Vijayanagara kings who ruled in 
the 14th century A. D.; and he is believed to have died in about 
1386 A. D. (ii) He is the author of commentaries on many Vedic 
texts including the Rgveda-samhtia, Samaveda-samhUd, Atharva- 
veda-samhita} , the TaiUiriya-samhiia, Brdhmana a.nd Aranyaka, 
the Vaj asaneya-samhita and Sdtapaiha-brdhmana of the Kanva 
recension, the Brahmanas of the Samaveda, the Aitareya- 
brahmana and Aranyaka, and of other works also. Of the 
Vedic texts, those belonging to the Yajurveda were first 
explained by him, and then, in order, those belonging to the 
Rgveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda. I cite here the explana- 
tions of two mantras, idam visnur vi cakrame... 2 Lnd. dpo hi sthd 
mayobhuvah. ..given by Sayana in these commentaries and also 
those given by other commentators earlier than and known to 
Sayana in their works: 


1. There is room for serious doubt if the commentary on 
the Atharvaveda-sarnhita was written by Sayana ; see Lanman’s 
introduction to Whitney’s Translation of the Atharvaveda, '2. 
xviii, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 7. 
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• r\ I ^ ^ r\ >vl 

( 0 ) I? mj i 

W I! 


Bhatta-Bhaskara on Ts. 1, 2, 13, 1 : 

5TJT^T5i; TW5is?i m I ‘ ^w . ' im f=^T- 


I % f 1% I iiT=qq5?r ^IC — 

f^yrr SRs^rm^ctTW i%^ 

1 ' 7 ^rifri% ^Tsf^ I n^\ ‘ Crf^ 

’ iRr 1 ‘ i 


’ifg?if% ^{k I \ i 

f^^orr: ^T^ i ? iq 

I ‘ ’ |Rr tt%: 5r^rcf^q?:c5rn^ i sr^qf^ 

‘ l?#fs?5rf^&S5r3?rTf: ^ i9T5rf|gisg?T'^: i ^ ^«?3?4??TOf3L 

H m hr: i 

fqGg^sf R^H% \k^m H'5gF% I ‘ 0??r% 

' ^f% 1 T%'^R%^ ^HOT ^irwsli?i?^r% i 

1 3f^2y qfig^^ qriHfg 

^ HiH ^T^ jrrRr^TOHr^HHf^RR i 3 ?inf : — 

it 3ir?^?rrcHT 

^^\ ir 5 ^w?^R% r?R ^ ^t ^mfqf m3 

^H [^3 qf^c^fH ■'^EKfR 1 fqsoTi:: q|^ R?m^^r 1^115 

I HisHHiR?? %i m^^ HHrq^iRr% 11 


Uvata on Vs. 5, 15: ^ fifs^: [ qj^jg'j- I 

I HlsrrfoT^i f| ^fs[^ - hhrt?^- 
HR^iiR^^'fRr R^s: I r% “q I %m I q^% irmisHffft 

q^j^ 1 3 jTq?crT^^f ®i%l srftr^TS^H^qoT mwr qqq^ l 

t% ^ qf^ I qqp^^ f^nrH^HT- 

HS^qHsrHlgHsgRfH^q^^'^ ?f3,5q; 3F^f|9Hf%^r^^RHT%: I 
qm^: 1 I m ^ cTcHiJg- 

IX— 46 
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Skandasvamin on RV. 1, 22, 17 ; 

?rr§^sr: i ^ 5?r?r5i=5S^^T Ti^r^rf^ i srq# flr^F^f: 

i ’???Trc5fl[q «Tr? m3 m^\% 1 

^ f?T% ^ I 1 

q^;^oir QOTcrdT^ ^r^r: I ff 1 

m f^m'4 srfgsrRfgq- 

I TT^fq 1 

^fq^T 'q I ^^\ qr§qf% qSr §qi%gTf^ 1 ar^q 
qi qr§: 1 m ?rqr^ri:ar qr 1 qq f%saTr^^q: 5 :i: 

^ 1 T%^s^rr%% qr 1 mq^ 1 %qr 

‘qr^gpr^if q mfqq «?=q^ qmsTfqqjl ssr^q 
qq qf^^qqir # I %f%q ^qf^m 1 

q c^q% I fq«3>q ^rrf^qs^^UT R^rsarqfq I 

Ifqeq 3rrq?ir srr 1 srfqlf ?Trrq5ir?qqr im i 1 
^qrRrSqr ^ ^qj=qr! 5 C. q^qr% 1 ^^nqq^%qr’ 
(RV. 10, 88, 10) I I ^ q|[q^q q? q=5^ ff?5? 

q II 

Sayana on TS, 1, 2, 13, 1 : fq^^f^fsf^TTrqgr^ l^T ri 

I fqf% 

f^R^q qqr qq I qf^^r ^qrf^^T^^qr q^q qq?q 

q^L qf§<q^ I 3T?q fq®3if^gf%f;^ q^ H?:qq?q:^q;^ I1 

Sayana’s commentary on VS (Kanva-^kha) 5, 15: 

Identical with his explanation (above given) of TS. 1, 2, 13, 1. 

Sayana on Sata. Br. (Kanva- saklia.) 3, 5, 3, 13; ^ 

f¥s: M^qiqqRqr^T ^qqjq f^Fqqrq^ I fifqj*r«qq^r^rt — 

qqr mq^ftoT \ tqg q? \ 

SRq fq^OTi: qfg\ q'| ^T^qq Hl^qq- 

qRfrfeiq: il 

Sayana on RV. 1, 22. 17: fqs^r%fqq;qrqqKqR'r %i qiw- 
qjq srqgf^q fqqqjq { fqS^q I qqi 

qqt ^fq: qq I ?q€rq qrq qr%RqTq: I 
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f^^orr: m sriirt 

I sTO'^r^r 1 i 

f% ^ h'<^% «?? I^s^r- 

?F 5 rf?:§ Mrf^ ^f^’jiot: i ^Trr^oi 1 

rf ^^q%sfq 

qfg?: fq ^i ^ qr€w: ’TtI: 

fT% ^T wr: $R: 5 r qr ’T=e‘^fhr qr 1 1 

^«rT I i^qr=fq^q: t f%^is?^^m: 1 1 

wf RFF^ 1 R^RTTfi: I ‘=qr%?5rf^ ' ^?rrr^frr ^^=q^Rarq[ 1 ^- 

I ‘m%^33?cr?::’ iRr m: 5r^%^^^qq[ l 

ST?q I 1 q?ER^ I 'Tr§t i 

‘ ?rcq^^ 3:^57^: i n 

Sayana’s commentary on SV. I, 2, 11. 9: Identical with his 
above-given explanation of RV. 1, 22, 17, but does not contain 
the matter beginning with ^ 1 ‘ WW’ — MWi:^ 

Sayana’s commentary on SV. II. 8, 2, 5, 1. Identical with 
his explanation of SV I, 2, 11, 9. 

Sayana on AV. 7, 26, 4 : ‘iiqsrr^ ^ 

fq^JRfqrq; i ww q^r 

qqiRf^^ ^sirq^^r i ^ir%sqr?n=crf^ ^ 

fl% 3%: I 

^r®>Tr: qf^ i ^ ?Rq#r: i 

^ ^5Rq?8rTrq^ qi i ^ 

qrr i qM f% qqr r# qt 

t>- ^qr f| ST i i 

?i| ^coiIr II 

In respect of this mantra, Bhatta-Bhaskara’s explanation on 
TS, 4, 1, 5, 1 is not available as his commentary on Kanda IV of 
the Taittiriya-samhita is not published] likewise Skandasvamin’s 
explanation too on RV. 10, 9, 1, as his commentary on that 
Mandala of the RV. is not yet published. Further, not having 
at hand the printed edition of Sayana’s comnaentary on VS 
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(Kanva recension.) Oh. 11 — 20, T have not reproduced here his 
explanation of VS. 11, 50. 


Bhatta-Bhaskara on TS. 5, 6, 1, 4: g|yqf 

(TV. 4, 1,5) I arrq: sqrfrqfi: 

m srr: ^ ^«ri- 

^ qi qi;% q;orr^ 

wm ^ n 

Bhatta-Bhaskara on TV. 7, 4, 19, 4: 

5qr«sqRrr: i % srrq: ^ ^rqr s^yrrq^T: ^ \ 

II 

Uvataon VV. 11, 50: I 3TTqt % Sf 

i qf^ ^=ESsq?i^q[?i%s«qT^rq:: i ^ ^rq: 

qr q^rgq: i ^rq # i qrqfq^q: ^^4 

^qqri^qrq: I I qr q: 

^qfqq^ I q^T qq nl^q qi^qqq qqj^rd q%q 

qqr f^^qfqqrq: i q ^oriq ^qtrftqiq i qS^iq i 

qqiq^^qlq I ^qf% l q^^q 

q?:qit^^<jr 5^.3^^ ?rq?qf% f i srqqr q^qrqq 
l^r sqi^iqr^ I q ft %q qjqqrq^qicqrqqqqft^q^ 
q?qq gft 1 3Tr^ ft 1 t sqq: ft q^qr^w^q: 1 
qr q I qr: q^*=qr H^ft: 1 

^qiqqq 1 q^q q ^qofrqrq q^q ^qqrqrq ii 

Haradatta on Apastamba mantra-patha 2. 7. 13 : f^ 

Ifq I ^ sriq: ^q q%q: ?q tr ^qqrq ^qr^q qrqft^q: 
^q I ft: qfqA I qr ^ q: q^qrq: qi9 aisrrq ^qq 
qq aifrqwvq q%qi^f: 1 qt q^q ?;qq1qiq 

qsffqfq ^qiqq 11 

Sayana on TS. 4, 1, 5,1 : qq^RR! qfir^-q^ qi I 

ft 3Trq: qqr^q: ^ §^q qrqfq?^ qqq i ^iqqiqrft^- 

Rq l^fRrq^q i q^q^^r ^ ftsqqjji ^qrq qq%q- 
^q^qqr^ qqrqq ^qmq i f% q ^ q^ft ^oirq ^q^jfRrq q^ 
^s&qrq qqrqq ^TOTq^q^qqqqTs^r^^RqTRrq^fqqOT ii 
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Sayana’s commentary on TS. 5, ] Identical with his explana- 
6, 1, 4 ; TS. 7, 4, 19, 4, >tion given above on TS. 4, 1, 
and TA. 4, 42, 4. } 5, 1. 


Sayana on Sata. Br. 6, 5, 1, 2 : 

5rri%?{f m \m\ i cTr^wrw^ni; i 

3frwr?ir^ i 


Sayana on RV. 10, 9, 1 : fl* ^Rorr^m ^F ^ 

m ^4 ^Fs^^rr^i 3T5rr^ 

t=m I ^5rsrFr?T^F^T?r^?FF?i f w , { ??! tt# 

srm n 

Sayana on SV. II, 9, 3, 10, 1 : f| ?[???[?!; ^F5:aTF^ Sfiq: ^F ^ 
jT^fgq: p 4 tfr: cn^^r ^ ft: qtwf^ 

arsTF^ ^t^rgr^ I 3m5iFFFr=?F^^F=i; i 3F?rR?tF's:?i 

I TTf 3Tf% 5rT% 

!i 

Sayana on A V. 1, 5, 1 : 1 ^ f| ^?TF}r^ ^FOT<t TF^T' 

I m ^F% g?^sFF5T I m mn i * «rfq7?T^: 

5FT'Jr: ’ if% f%: I 3Tqr5^wTTH5rT'JF?%§|gcmtlg'^5Frr^?i^^T%F%'^^^ 

5rrfqwT^q^ri^?T^cqq=^gi?F>§c^rri i 5i«q?T3^qwfq=qR 

3rirF^^F?i:s?rqr i ‘HFWgwqFi' %m r%i:^r^TFi ‘ ^er- 


fr% F'^^Fcfqmqw: 


TRFT^q f FcT I 


^rq: ■ f ft sr^iT^iq: i ^ Tf 'q 

F%q i ‘^r: ^rq ’ ?fcf 


srrq^ m: i '7iF%qjr^^rqqfr^l^' 

# fpRq^5r^T%5q^cqi^ i ^m^v. ^^if^qF: ^ sT?qi?^ 
3r§rrF%F'^^im^F?rT5i^ ^ q^qj^iiq st^ff^ ^^q^Tfi^'^rr- 
I ...qqr^JT I t 

— sFfq =q Ti| q# 1 ^rs^s#rq: I qfr i iif'iyfFqrfq^- 

m\ I q^,#qFq vRm^ F%rqtFq3-Trn!iqqr% 

^ri^q?F§: i i srp^^iq: i 
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It is evident from these passages that, in respect of the two 
mantras given above, none of the explanations of Sayana is 
identical with those of any of the earlier commentators 
mentioned above; and comparison shows, that this observation 
holds good of all the other mantras in Astaka I of the Rgveda 
(on which we have the commentary of Skandasvamin), in 
chapters 1-10 of the Vajasaneya-sarnhita (on which we have the 
commentary of Uvata), and in the Samhita, Brahmana and 
Aranyaka of the Taittirlyasi (on which we have the commentary 
of Bhatta-Bhaskara). The total bulk of thC' mantras contained 
in these is, I compute, more than twenty-five times that of the 
mantras commented upon by Gunavisnu. 

The facts set forth above may be summed up as follows: 
Gunavisnu has written a commentary on about 500 mantras, and, 
in the case of about a fifth of them, has borrowed in toio the 
explanations given by Halayudha in his Brdhmana-sarvasva 
without however, acknowledging his indebtedness, while Sayana 
who has written commentaries on Vedic mantras that, in bulk, 
exceed by more than twenty- five times that of the matter 
commented upon by Gunavisnu, has not, even in a single 
instance borrowed his explanations from any of the commenta- 
tors whom we know to have been anterior to him. Not only 
that;. Sayana has, in respect of innumerable mantras, disdained 
to make use of his own earlier explanation and taken the trouble 
to indite new ones. 

It hence becomes obvious that Sayana’s above-cited expla- 
nations of Satnavedlya-manira-brahmana 2, 4, 2-4 cannot have 


1. As already observed above, the edition of Sayana’s 
commentary on Chaps. 11-20 of the VS. was not accessible to me. 

On Kanda IV of the TS, Astaka II of the TBr. and on two 
prapathakas of the TA, the commentary of Bhatta-Bhaskara is not 
yet published. 

Further, I must also mention that the comparison I have made 
of the commentaries of Sayana and Bhatta-Bhaskara on the 
Taittirlya texts is not so minute as that I have ma.de between his 
commentaries on the other two above-named texts and those of 
Uva^ and Skandasvamin, 
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been borrowed by him, but are original; and since these expla- 
nations are found in Gunavisnu’s CJidndogya-mantra bhasya, it 
follows that they must have been borrowed by Gunavisnu from 
Sayana. 

This becomes evident, other considerations apart, from a 
comparison of Sayana’s and Gunavisnu’s explanation of these 
mantras; and in this connection, it must be borne in mind that 
this triplet of verses occurs in the Rk-sarnhita and Sama-samhita 
and has been there commented upon by Sayana and Skandas- 
vamin, and that the first of them occurs in the Sama-sarnhita, 
Atharvaveda-sarnhita and Apastamba-mantra-patha and has been 
explained by Sayana and Haradatta. I reproduce these expla- 
nations here: 

Sayana on RV. 1 ; 94 ; 1, 4, 3. srmmT- 

I ^iS5Rr#5rfir%: 

T% «5^^Tofr m4\ i srcr^ciqr i I 

5«r^r i f|%?rr fr ^rstw i 

I 3rt^ I 3 t| i ‘sfj: 

I I i Rwwr i » 

?5r: I I ' ^ li 

vim I I % i^'2r f #% 

i^srw I f i gtforr 

csrf srf i ^ ^ 

I I fkii ^iTR I 

i ’Rorr T^orr i ‘ ' # 

fkm: I ‘ ’ |Rr ^rifl^?rirRrii: 

‘ f 1 5R?:i3^ I 

2r^?TRr?i ' srg ^ i^rssrsi^: ii 

I srft RF ^ I ^ 

I ?5RT ft ^ 
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I ;?TiTTrt 3Tr|?ni 5rr%R 

#• I I ^ 

srri^STRf#: sr^fr^jurTOa^r i 

$sr ^m^T?i| i ^twri, i qrfeir i i 

f^-qfff^s??® 1 .3i5q'^^r§mSHrr55pr5^r=^5%s^ qq ;Eq^: T^q% i 
?rmqq: I T^ ^'4 t flit i sT^fTR^q^Tr^^^or: ^^fai T%q i ^ | 

‘ i^r # ^Tq5=qqiqqiT^q tr I i ^pii \ 

%%^i qw: 1 3T^%5rr*ssqr i ‘qft^srr’ ^sraRarqLii 

Sayana’s commentary on Saraaveda-samhita II, 7, 3, 1, 1-3: 
Mostly identical with his above-cited explanation of RV. 1, 94, 1, 
4,3. 

Skandasvamin's commentary! on RV. 1, 2, 4, 1 ; 3; 4: RRT- 

q|% I qqr i qSr- 

I I ^sETsfrs^ i qrl^fq ^R«qk 

Tr?r3TS?5off?fcq§^ i ^ni H^^F^rfrq i % 

^mif qiiqq I 

^RTiri^ I I ft I ft^istf I m i 

^rr^q^rft qTq=q&q: i qr q# i sr^irRigqft sr^Tirg 

qr swrlr: srigrgqfrR^T^r irft: i ^^?rqrq: i 

qwrqq qilft^qr^q^qr^qgqr^'^ l q?c: qr^: q^T^- 

IgrRqrrjr qi^q?^ I | ^ I qqrqf qgBqforf =q ?§5I- 
I qf^qq: i '^rqrfrRl^rsqqRr ir qrqqirq: i 
m ftqm m ftie^irft %q?%qLqqq; i ^??q i q'sqq i qq ii 

5r%q s?iq§qrq ^qr ^mqq^ I §qisq I ^EIWRqgq I 

^qqtWT^ fqq: wftr qirr qr I ft> 'q cq RR qqr: fft: sRftq 

^r?jqpq I 3TT|q qqrqqr pq: i Rqrf^^qrqftq: pH mv^ 

\m% qg^Tiqf i ft: qq^qftr ^Rqm| qqq^ i% *q ii 

I ^IS’:qq qgsq: I I Rq^- 

prqR I ^rfq % f^qq?q; irRq^q: i f^q;^ i ^rq^qkir^t 

cqp^qfirFq qr i q|orr ^k^ \ i q%% qqftr i 

qr^^TRqRqTqiRiqf I qqq;, I f% ^ 'sfrqRq I ^qr§- 

€ft^r qq^ki I ft»qrft&q'qRqq[ i q^qt 

m 1 ^rqqRRr^ ftq: i f% =q sr^rii 

1. With emendation of corruptions contained in Dr. Kunhan 
Raja’s edition. 
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Haradatta on Apastamba-manlra-patha 2, 7. 1 : 

^T^sr^p:^ qr I ?T%: %K § 

ss^q: I ^1 ^J SFiqgqi?! 

qqr ^dr% qr qqi 

1 T% ^§r%; f^% I 

ll[ %(S$f qt?TIF%qq, ^g^qFoff m ST^^FF# ^^FC ^mig 

5r?FTr%: qifSF s^ht^fw^f 5ff%: qpft- 

^¥}T§ 3FWF^?T35FI^'5 ^3Fq: I ^<: ^F?: q^qaj^qcqFf^^ 

qi^qq;. i t ^ ^qrqf ^g^qioiF =q 

^ajoi qq qq^FJiT qq qi Rqrq tff %q n 

Sayana’s explanation of SV. I, 1,2, 7, 4; Identical with 
his explanation of SV. II, 7, 3, 1, 1 referred to above, except that 
the portion treating of grammar is here lacking. 

Sayna on AD. 20, 13, 3 : Q;r|'^ <^Fq | SfI: ROTiqipTf^ 

?rqF^?r: i ^Fq%??r ^rmsFiirq it 

^cTsrrqf %f%% qr ^ T%qqF^ q#qqr 

f^%sqF l^qF HTliq 'J^qq Fq^qF^W I m ISF^^: I 

^cqi'qq qqr ^q^F^C: ar^qs^^I^jqqq^qFStqq 
qsFl I q^fgqFq^qrq: ^^rqfq^qFqq srf^i?fr^qqF ii:-qr ^iRq- 
sqwF^ 5FFH q^qF% I ^q ^fq 

qq^i=fr qrsqq m qqfq; qi%: q^F % ^^qi’qt 

^ I m: % qm qq q^gqfq qq ?^f^t m ftqiq ftF%- 

qi q a 

As already observed above, we have not so far met with a 
single instance where Sayana has borrowed in loio his explana- 
tion of a mantra from the work of an earlier commentator. 
Granting however, that SMBr. 2, 4, 2-4 are exceptions and that 
Prof. Bhattacharya is right in holding that Sayana’s explana- 
tions are borrowed from Gunavisnu, there must be some impera- 
tive reason to impel Sayana not only to depart from his practice 
of writing his own explanation, but also to refrain from borrow- 
ing the explanations of Skandasvamin or from repeating here (as 
he has done in the case of Samaveda-samhita II, 7, 3, 1, 1-3) his 
own explanalion of the same verses in his commentary on the 
RV. This reason could only be that Sayana thought Guna- 
visnu’s explanation to be the best in every way, one that conveyed 
‘ IX— 47 
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the information required, neithex' more nox' less, in the appro- 
priate words. 

This reason however, will not serve in this connection. Fox*, 
as we have seen above, Sayaxia's explanation of SMBr. 2, 4, 2 
contains a quotation from the Rk-praiisakhya which is lacking 
in Gunavisiiu's explanation of that inantra; and in case Sayana 
really borrowed his explanation from Gunavisnu, he must then 
have intei'polaled this quotatioxi into that explanation. In other 
words, Sayana must have felt dissatisfied with Gunavisnu's expla- 
nation for the lengthening of the short a in niahsma and risania, 
and therefore, added the sutra from the Rk-prdiisakhya to explain 
it. In that case, one asks one's self, why should Sayana have 
borrowed at all from Gunavisnu? or, if borrow he must, why did 
he not borrow the explanation of Skandasvamin, or repeat here 
the explanations given by him of these mantx'as in his com- 
mentary on the RV? These questions cannot be answered 
satisfactorily; and the quotation from the Rk-prdtisdkhya in 
Sayana's explanation of SMBr. 2, 4, 2 thus shows that the expla- 
nation is Sayana's own, and that it is Gu^avisipu, who has 
borrowed it from Sayana. Sayaiia, as we know, was quite 
conversant with the Rk-sumhita and the literature connected 
therewith, and there is nothing unusual in his citing a sutra from 
the Rk-prdiisakhya in the course of his explanation. 

The words prsthyasya sadahasya sasihe'hani dgni-mdnde 
sastre parisamuhane ca viniyogah too that occur in the beginning 
of Gunavisnu’s commentary on the above triplet of verses, indi- 
cate likewise that the explanation of Guiiavisnu is borrowed. In 
the Chdndogya-inanira-bhasya of that author, there are only two 
occasions when he mentions a srauia-viniyoga as contrasted 
with a smdria-viniyoga. His explanation of the hymn riam ca 
satyam ca.,., containing the statement asvamedhdvahhrthc 
viiiiyukidh is oned and that of the verses in question (namely, 
Chdndogya-mantra-pdtha 1, 7-9=SiMBr. 2. 4, 2-4) is the other. 
The former explanation is, as shown above, borrowed from 
Halayudha’s Brdhmana-sarvasva; and since Gunavisnu’s expla- 


1. This hymn does not seem to be prescribed for use in the 
Asvaraedha bathing by any writer on srauta ritual. It is said by 
Gautama in his D iiarma-sUtra (24, iO) that the recitation of this 
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nations of the other verses of the Chdudogya-nianira- fdtha do 
not contain any reference to sraiiia rites, one is justilied in 
concluding that he knew nothing of them and that his explana- 
tions of the verses in question, with their reference to the sdsira 
on prsthy a sad aha, WkewlsG borrowed^ As for Sayana, we 
know Irom his commentaries on the RV and the TaittirTya texts 
that he was well acquainted with srauia rites, and a reference to 
such a rite in his explanation furnishes no occasion for surprise. 

It thus becomes plain from the foregoing that Prof. 
Bhattacharya’s opinion that Sayana borrowed his expla- 
nations from Gunavisnu is untenable, and that, in fact, it is 
Gunavisnu who has borrowed from Sayana. Since the latter 
died, as said above, in about 1386 A.D., while Raghunandana 
who mentions Gunavisnu lived in the 16th century A. D., we 
may conclude that Gunavisnu flourished in about 1460 A.D. 


hymn removes all sins and confers on one the same benefit as 
does participation in the purificatory bath (avahhrtha) of the 
Asvamedha, sarnamasvamedhavahhrthena. Halayudha’s words, 
asvaniedhdvabhrthe viniyogah seem to refer to this statement of 
Gautama. Compare in this connection the preliminary observa- 
tions of Bhatta-Bhaskara in his commentary on this hymn (TA. 6, 
2,45-47). 

1. On p. xxxvi of his Introduction, Prof. Bhattacharya has 
observed, “Gunavisnu has cited in his commentary a large number 
of passage.^ from various works dealing with a variety of topics” 
and hence concluded that he was acquainted with the Nighantu, 
Nirukia, Yogi-yajfiavalkya, Narasiniha-purcma, Visnu-purana, 
etc. The explanations in which these quotations occur are all 
borrowed by Gunavisnu either from Sayana or from Halayudha, 
and Prof. Battacharya's above belief is hence unfounded. The 
only thing that can be safely asserted in connection with Guna- 
visnu is, that he was well-acquainted with Panini's grammar. 



A SHORT NOTE ON 'ASMAKAM’ IN SANSKRIT. 


BY 

P. S. Subrahmanya Saslri M.A., L.T., Ph. D. 

Principal, Raja’s College, Tiruvadi. 

Prof, Brugmann says, “The form in ‘akam’ is possibly the 
nom. acc, sing neut. although it is not easy to ascertain why this 
form was chosen for the genitive; but it is quite possible that 
^asmdkam’ was originally adverbial with some meaning like 'on 
our side' ‘by us’; then it may have had the attributive use 
with nouns, e.g. asmakam gdyairah” , (Vol. Ill, part II, p. 396.) 

But it may be said that, in expression like ‘asmdkam 
dhanam', both the words may have been considered to have 
been in apposition. Since there is slight difference between 
‘our money' and ‘money that is ours', the word *asmakam’ may 
have been mistook for genitive. Then it may have been used 
along with words oj all genders in all numbers. Such a change 
is seen in Tamil. The expression 

avara..,kayam (Purananuru, 15) which originally meant 
‘wells which were theirs’ is now taken to mean ‘our wells', 
so that the word avara which was originally an a.'.rinai 
plural participial noun put in apposition with ‘kaymn’ {a.'.rinai 
plural noun) is now taken to be the genitive case of ^avar* 

cf- P 43, lO) 

viir, i 6 , 12.) 


1. Though ‘ 0 ’ in 'avara’ is now taken to be the genitive case 
suffix, yet there is the restriction that words having it should 
govern only a.'.rinai plural nouns. This clearly narrates its 
history. 




A NOTE ON 

THE DATING OF THE FRESCOES IN THE 
BRHADISVARA TEMPLE AT TANJORE. 

BY 

S. PaRAMASIVAN, M.A., B.SC. 

Archaeological Chemisi^ Govermneni Museum, Madras. 

The earlier paintings in the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore 
form a distinct class by themselves. With the exception of a few 
traces in the Kailasanatha temple at Kahcipuram, they are the 
only known examples of Hindu paintings of the classical type 
extant in the south. In studying the continuity of tradition in 
the classical art of painting in India, dating is a problem of 
considerable importance, With the exception of Mr, Govinda- 
swamii and Mr. O. C. Gangoly^, nobody has made any attempt 
at this problem; and their arguments are inconclusive. 

DATE OF THE LATER PAINTINGS 

There are two layers® of paintings in the inner shrine of the 
Brhadisvara temple — an earlier and a later one — which have been 
executed one over the other. The clue to the dating of the 
upper layer of painting is given by a painted inscription in 
Telugu — the language of the Nayaks of Tanjore— on the western 
wall of compartment^ No. 1 under some portraits, probably of 
kings. From a close study of the wall and of the technique of 
the painting process adopted on it, there is no doubt that the 
painted inscriptions and the paintings belong to the same period. 
The inscription runs thus: — 

Cevvappa Nayatndu Accutappa Nayaindu 
Raghunatha Nayarndu Ramabhadra Nayarndu 
Vijayaraghava Nayaindu Vyaya . . . ram. 

1. The frescoes in the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore — 
Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol II 1933 ; p. 1. 

2. Discovery of Chola frescoes in Tanjore-Indian Art and 
Letters 1935, New series, Vol IX, No 2, p. 86. 

3. Mr. S. K. Govindaswami loc cit p 2 ff. 

4. The passage surrounding the inner shrine and containing 
the frescoes are divided into 15 compartments. 
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AdineIlodharmaya...uatara - vra - a 
Laksraaina - garu.''^ 

In this inscription is mentioned the name of the last king of 
the Nayak dynasty of Tanjore—Vijayaraghava (1633-1673 A.D.)2 
who died in 1673 in a battle with Cokkanatha Nayak of Madura. 
The painting on this wall must, therefore, have been executed 
during the time of Vijayaraghava or subsequent to his death. 

It was suggested to me by Mr. M. Soraasekhara Sarma that, 
if the missing letters between “ Vyaya " and ram ” are supplied 
it should read “ Vyaya Sarnvatsaram.’' According to Mr., 
L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai’s “ Indian Epheraeris,” Vyaya 
occurred in 1646-47 A. D. during the time of Vijayaraghava. It 
occured again sixty years later, that is, in 1706-07 A. D. or about 
thirty-three years after the death of Vijayaraghava. From this 
it is clear that the paintings on this wall were executed either in 
1646-47 A. D. or in 1706-07 A. D. 

It is unlikely that the paintings came into existence during 
the Mahratta period, which began in 1674 A. D., because the 
Mahrattas would never have commemorated the dynasty, 
whose downfall was brought about by them. Further, 
there are some differences in style between the Nayak and the 
Mahratta paintings. From the point of view of the technique and 
style, all the paintings on the upper layer are of the same class. 
They may, therefore, be dated from the l7th century A. D. 

These paintings have been painted over a layer of more 
beautiful and early paintings. It may be argued that Vijaya- 
raghava, being a devout and rank Vaishnavite, painted the walls 
over again to cover the details of earlier Saivite scenes. Mr N. K. 
Venkatesan^ says, “While the first three Nayak kings held the 
balance between rival faiths in the state, the fourth king Vijaya- 
raghava Nayak grew somehow to be a rank' Vaishnavite^ and tra- 


1. The inscription was deciphered by Mr T. N, Rama- 
chandran of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

2. “History of the Nayakas of by- K. Sitaramiya, Tanjore”. 

3. Govinda Diksita — Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, Vol II, p. 2828. 

4. This statement does not seem to be corroborated facts, 
especially in the light of the existence of Saivaite frescoes of his 
times. 
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tion says that this was the reason why the Nayak rule came to an 
end with him, because he left off the evenness of temper so 
essential for a king, and became a partisan in his religious faith 
and hence in his public conduct as king.’' If this is true, it is 
strange that one finds at least as many Saivite figures on the 
Nayak layer as on the earlier one. The only explanation that 
can be offered for the super - imposition of an earlier layer of 
painting by the later layer is that the walls were specially pre- 
pared from time to time especially during festivals and fresh 
paintings were executed thereon. 

DATE OF THE EARLIER PAINTINGS 

The clue to the dating of the earlier frescoes is given by the 
scenes from the life of Saint Sundara depicted on one of the pan- 
els of the eastern wall of compartment No.7. Siva appears before 
the assembly gathered to attend the wedding of Sundara, whom 
He claims as His slave. He then leads the assembly and 
Sundara to a temple where He disappears, Sundara goes to 
to Kailasa, mounted on an elephant preeded by King Cerarnan on 
horseback. 

There are at least four important texts that treat of the life 
of Sundara, There is the “ Patinonram Tirumurai " in “ Tirut- 
tondar Tiruvandadi”, a Tamil work of the 10-llth century A.D. 
of Nambi Andar Nambi. Sekkilar, the minister of Kulottunga II 
(1133-1150 A.D.)^ wrote a Tamil work called ‘'Tirultondar 
Puranam”, generally known as “Periyapiiranam". A Telugu 
work of 1190 A. D. entitled " Basavapuranam by Palkuriki 
Somanatha Kavi, also depicts the life of Sundara. This work is 
very important, because its author lived in the 12th century A.D., 
about the time of Sekkiliir and should have been alive to the 
traditional account of the life of Sundara. A work in Sanskrit of 
uncertain date called “ Agastya Bhaktavilasa’ ' is also known. It 

1. I am indebted to Prof K.A. Nilakanta Sastri for these 
dates. 

2. Pandit Prabhakara Sastri of the Goveriimant Oriental 
Mss. Library, Madras drew my attention to this book and trans- 
lated for me the life of Sundara from it. 

3. Dr. V. Raghavan pointed out that there are two 
Bhaktavilasas, viz., Agastya Bhaktavilasa and Upamaiiyu 
Bhaktavilasa. Agastya and Uparaanyu figure as narrators in both. 
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treats of the life of many Saivite saints, Sundara among others. 
There are other texts in Kanarese^ which, being later than the 
12th century are not of great importance to the discussion here. 

The journey of Sundara to Kailasa riding an elephant^ 
preceded by king Ceraman on horseback is depicted in the 
earlier frescoes and these details are given only in the Periya- 
puranam and in none of the other texts. This difference is not a 
matter of popular belief or tradition because, none of the 
other texts quoted above, mentions this fact. It may be taken 
that the story of Sundara's journey to Kailasa mounted on an 
elephant preceded by king Ceraman emanated from Sekkilar’s 
imagination. 3 

As this scene, which is found nowhere else except in 
Sekkilar’s account, appears in the early paintings, it seems evident 
that it was based on Periyapuranam. As a minister and the most 


Besides these, there are two more texts bearing on the lives of 
Saivite saints, viz., a section in the Skandopapurana and a section 
in Bhavisyottarapurana (Mss in the Govt. Oriental Mss. library’ 
Madras). In the Sanskrit literature on the lives of Saivite saints, 
there are two versions of Sundara’s story. While one version 
stops with his life at Tiruvarur and makes no mention of 
Ceraman or Sundara’s journey to Kailasa on an elephant, the other 
(Upamanyu) deals with these incidents. There are other mutual 
differences also as well as differences from the Tamil literature 
on the Saints. But the evidences of these Sanskrit works having 
been produced under the influences of Tamil literature on the 
lives of saints are not wanting. 

1. Aravattiimuvara Puratana Caritre 
Trisastipuratana Caritre by Karnataka Kavicakravarti 
Aravattumuru Puratana Saranara Caritre, 

2. “ Mr. S. K. Govindaswaray has suggested that the seated 
figure on the elephant may represent Rajaraja himself taking part 
in some ceremony connected with the initial installation of the 
shrine. Whether the figure represents the king or not, there is little 
doubt that the scene represents some important ceremony connect- 
ed with the installation, as ihe position of this group in close 
proximity to a representation of the shrine, with a painted image 
ofNataraja in front of the temple,” ! O. C Gangoly — loc cit p. 88. 
this identification is really strange. 

3. Compare, “A careful study of the Periyapuranam reveals that 
details for which there is no warrant in Nambi Andar Nambi’s 
short notes on the Saivite saints make their appearance for the 
first time in Sekkilar’s account, for ought we know, Sekkilar was 
guided by his imagination and by popular belief”. 

Prof. Nilakanta Sastri. The Colas, p. 18. 
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important officer of the state, Sekkilar probably had important 
scenes from Periyapuranam specially executed by artists. It may, 
therefore, be safely presumed that the paintings were executed 
about the time of the Periyapuranam or immediately after. It is 
not unlikely that the portrait^ of the king onthe same wall may 
be that of Kuldttuhga II, the king under whom Sekkilar 
worked as a minister. 

The technique and the style of the painting of the scenes 
from Sundara’s life are not the best of their kind in the earlier 
group of paintings. On this evidence it may be argued that the 
scenes from Sundara’s life represent a degenerate type of Cola 
art and that the other frescoes were executed before the days of 
Kulottuhga II. Even on the same wall there are paintings of 
Siva in Yogasana, Apsarasas dancing, an elephant, a horse, etc. 
which are some ot the masterpieces of Cola art and bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the classical art of Ajanta and of the Pallavas 
and these are similar in technique and style to the strikingly 
beautiful paintings on the walls of compartments Nos, 10 and 11. 

The technique of the fresco process requires that the paint- 
ings on a single wall should be executed at almost the same time. 
Otherwise, breaks will be evident by a clear line separating the 
old plaster or paint from the new. In fact, with many Italian 
frescoes, it has been possible to find out the extent of the w’ork 
done each day by studying such breaks. No such line of demar- 
cation could be found on this wall. Further, the plaster on this 
wall being very thin, the paintings should have been executed as 
rapidly as possible before the former dried up. Thus the entire 
subject-matter of the earlier frescoes on this wall must date from 
a single period. The difference in technique and style of some 
of the pictures is due to the fact that the artist embellished and 
paid greater attention to more sublime and larger subjects. 
Thus the earlier frescoes on this wall are works of the Cola 
period and date from the 12th century A.D., at the latest. It is 
probable that some of the pictures like that of Tripurantaka 
which is a masterpiece of classical art, were executed about the 
same time. It seems improbable that these frescoes which are 
almost on adjacent walls should have been executed during the 
time of Rajaraja, that is, about two centuries earlier, as suggested 
by Mr. Govindaswamy and Mr. Gangoly in their articles already 

1. Mr. S. K. Govindaswamy thinks that it probably represents 
Rajaraja. Mr Govindaswamy loc cit pp 9. 

IX— 48 
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referred to. We can safely say that the classical art of Tanjore 
continues down to the 12th century A. D. 

The Cola paintings thus date from the 12th century A. D. 
and the Nayak paintings from the I7th. The intervening period 
of about five centuries marks the decline and disappearance of 
the classical art in Tanjore and the rise of the folk art as repre- 
sented by the Nayak art. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Bhamati (Catussutri). Edited and Translated by S. S. 

SURYANARAYANA SASTRI AND C. KUNHAN RAJA. Theosophi- 

cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The Bhamati is one of the authoritative treatises of the 
Advaita School of philosophy. In fact, it is one of the classics 
for the student of Vedanta. To master the Bhamati and have a 
grip of its Pahkti is the high water mark of consummate scholar- 
ship. The author, Vacaspati Misra, is a scholar of prodigious 
learning — a Sarvatantrasvatantra — and the depth of his philosophic 
lore is unsurpassed. According to tradition, the work bears the 
name of the author's wife and the beautiful story about it 
mentioned in the introduction reveals the true qualities of an 
ancient Indian scholar. Vacaspati’s prose, though written in a 
flowing and elegant Sanskrit style, is still the terse Sastra style 
and is couched in the phraseology of Pracina Tarka. It eludes 
often enough the grasp of the scholar. All Sanskrit philosophi- 
cal treatises are written in a peculiar prose style which has even 
become stereotyped and standardised, so that the Pahkti-anvaya 
is itself a test of the mastery of the technique of the Sastra and 
presents a great difflculty, especially to the modern student of 
Sanskrit. To translate such a technical work into English is a 
difficult task for scholars, even to those of the attainments of 
Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and Dr. Kunhan Raja. Trans- 
lation is a difficult art. While being literal and accurate, it must 
bring out fairly clearly the meaning of the original, and while 
preserving the genius of the original, it must not sacrifice the 
genius and idiom of the language of translation and be unintelli- 
gible to the reader unacquainted with the language of the 
original. In this few can succeed or have succeeded, and it is 
no disparagement to any scholar to be told that he has failed to 
achieve this ideal. The difficulty is increased tenfold when 
rendering a difficult philosophical work bristling with technical 
words into English. 

For example, there is the well-known sentence, 
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Stripped of all technicalities, the purport is this: The condition 
of all scientific enquiry is that the subject of enquiry must 
admit of doubt and that the enquiry must be fruitful of results, 
and there is no enquiry without doubt and utility. Hence there 
is no scope at all for scientific enquiry in the caise of Brahman, 
in the absence doubt and utility. According to the well-known 
principle of logic, this is the difficulty that is encountered at the 
outset. For, the knowledge of Brahman is as daylight, and 
there is no wordly purpose also in such knowledge. The readers 
of the English translation will be unable to make out this 
meaning. 

We congratulate the authors on this laudable attempt at 
translating one of the greatest philosophic works in Sanskrit and 
on, rendering thus, a great service to the philosophical world. 

K, Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 

The Mahabharata, condensed in the poets’ own words by 
Pandit A. M. Srinivasachariar and Translated into 
English by V. Raghavan, M. A., Ph. D. Foreword by 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan. G. A. Natesan & Co,, Madras. 

Rs. 1— 4— -0. 

The method of of condensation has been and could be, 
applied to no other ancient literary heritage of India to greater 
purpose than to the Mahabharata. It has been justly remarked 
of the Epic that the trend of its main story is incomrehensibly 
lost in the immense over-growth if extraneous matter. The 
kernel of the Mahabharata, the story of the feud in the Kuru 
family, abounds in conspicuously human pictures. The kernel 
is so heavily overlaid with didactic and religious lore that the 
throbbing life of the main theme is almost stifled under the 
latter. The effort which is so wisely made in this book of piercing 
to the core, slashing off huge masses on the surface is needed 
for revivifying the epic-theme. There is now a growing class of 
educated Indians which is likely to ignore the great national epic, 
if its approach to it is not facilitated by brevity and comprehensi- 
bility. To that class this publication is bound' to be specially 
useful. Nor is the condensation appallingly rigorous. If we 
take the Mahabharata-kernel to consist of about 8000 slanzass, 
the condensation is ^ of the original. In about a thousand, 
stanzas, the reader is enabled to go through the adventures of 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, the, panorama passing before the 
readers' vision with the arresting liveliness of a sensational drama, 
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The compressed presentation happily focusses at close succession 
the vivid dramatic situations and engages the human interest 
of the modern reader in it most effectively. 

To facilitate its comprehension, an English Translation has 
been made part of this publication. The Translator’s Note 
reveals how intelligently the translator has comprehended the 
nature of his task. Trusting to his good sense, the translator, 
with his intimate understanding of the geniuses of both the 
languages, has presented an even narrative, chaste and eminently 
readable. 

The utility of the Index to the proper names occurring in 
the Text, dealing with two-hundred headings, and serving as a 
veritable ^vho is who’ can not be overrated. As a fitting conclu- 
sion to the book, the learned translator adds a note on the 
message of the Mahabharata, in which he expatiates on the 
weighty pronouncement of Anandvardhana that the final import 
of the great epic is the emphasis on the realisation of the vanity 
of earthly glories and the attainment of santi, leading to RIoksa. 

It is a modest statement of fact that the get up is attractive 
and the volume handy; We would like to to point out to the 
publishers its need to use diacritical marks for the transliterated 
Sanskrit words. The price of the look is a marvel of cheapness. 

Y. Mahalinga Sastri. 



MADRAS UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SERIES, No. 9. 

The Colas Vol. I (To the accession of Kulottunga I) by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, m.a., Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras. 
1935 — Ananda Press, Madras. (Preface XII; Chap- 
ters I TO XII PAGES 358; Appendix, additional notes 
AND INDEX, PAGES 359 TO 7l8) (Price Rs. 8 or 12sh). 

This volume is the first instalment, and a very substantial 
instalment full of promise, of a comprehensive and complete 
history of the Cola epoch, which is admittedly the period 
when the constructive genius of the Tamil country rose to 
heights of achievement, at once superb and varied, in several 
spheres — government, art, religion and letters. In this volume, 
the learned author sets forth, in a systematic manner, 
all the trustworthy and noteworthy material concerning 
the history of the Colas, that could be gathered from diverse 
sources — the portions of the ^ahgam literature available in print, 
the religious and secular literature, mainly in Tamil, of the post- 
Sahgam age, inscriptions and grants which throw light on Cola 
history in a direct or indirect manner, the monuments and coins 
of the Cola period, the records left by the Chinese, Arab and 
early European travellers and Muslim historians; and he evaluates 
the data furnished by these sources with a remarkably sound 
judgment and a highly commendable degree of level-headedness 
and deduces his conclusions generally with very great caution. 
In Chapters II and III, when dealing with the references and 
notices concerning the Colas in early Tamil literature and else- 
where, myths are discriminated from historical facts with a keen 
discernment; and by way of illustration, one may read the 
paragraphs dealing with the relation of the Moriyar (Mauryas) to 
the South Indian States and Karikala's life and achievements, 
as also the foot-notes critically reviewing the opinions expressed 
by some writers on Mamulanar’s account of the Mauryan raid 
into the Tamil country and the schemes of Cola genealogy sug- 
gested by Kanakasabhai and Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar. 
Chapter IV gives an interesting account of Government and 
social life in the Sahgara age and Chapters V to XII take the 
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history up to the accession of Kulottuhga I. The high level of 
historical judgment which Professor Nilakantha Sastri brings to 
bear on ail his work is borne out amply by the unbiassed and 
sholarly way in w'hich he examines numerous literary and epigra- 
phic records in the course of his historiographic expositions in 
Chapters IV to XII. None can miss the strikingly sound line of 
reasoning adopted by Professor Nilakantha Sastri in the two 
Notes which are appended to Chapter X; and in the former of 
these two notes, the well-known verse about Mahipala, in the 
prologue to the Sanskrit drama Candakausika, is correlated satis- 
factorily with all the historical facts ascertainable from epigraphic 
records about Mahipala. By the way, it may be pointed out that 
Sanskrit scholars may be tempted, not unreasonably, to suggest 
a veiled pun even in the word ‘Candragupta' occurring in the 
Sanskrit verse in the prologue of the ‘Candakausika’ and to point 
out that Mahipala was also Candragupta in the sense that he was 
helped by Candra (the Candella king Harsadeva) in regaining his 
throne. 

If Professor Nilakantha Sastri could be said to have erred in 
anything in his work under review, it is on the side of caution. 
While there is absolutely no overstatement of his case on any point 
and generally there is no understatement, his historical cautiousness 
may be said to have deterred him from pushing certain evidences 
to their logical conclusion. P'or instance, in discussing the place 
of the Manimekhalai in the history of Tamil Literature, in the 
concluding part of Chapter III, he states, with perfect fairness, 
the case for assigning a posi-Dinnaga date to the Tamil classic; 
but he seems to get himself entangled in one of the snares of over- 
cautiousness, viz., compromise, and asserts ‘<with some confidence 
that the Nyayapraveia has been inserted in the Maniniekalai'* . 
He fortifies his position by a reference to the presence of some 
pre-Dinnaga elements of Nyaya and Samkhya in Chapter XXIX 
of the Manimekhalai. He thinks also that the clue to the real 
history of this chapter is to be found in Mr, Dhruva’s remark 
«The author of the Manimekalai does not perceive that the last 
two avayavas can never be included in the Drstania as he ignor- 
antly imagines,” and arrives at the conclusion that the chapter in 
question should have undergone a clumsy remodelling at the 
hands of a pious student of Dinnaga of the post-Sahgam age. In 
the first place, it must be observed here that the characteristically 
incisive logic of Professor Nilakantha Sastri would certainly 
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enable him to see that the presence of certain pre-Dinriaga 
elements in the Manimekhalai, while they may affect the 
beginning of the anterior limit, cannot affect its end which 
has been ascertained from the admittedly undoubted 
presupposition of Dihnaga’s Nyayapravesa. Mr. Dhurva’s 
remark about the absurdity of the statement in the Mani- 
mekalai that Upanaya and Nigaraana could be subsumed 
under Drsianta is unfortunately the result of some misapprehen- 
sion; and the fact is that some early Buddhist writers on Nydya, 
presumably Dihnaga and his contemporaries, actually contended 
that Upa;n 4 -ya and Nigamana, as recognised by Gautama and 
Vatsyayana, might be subsumed under /a and pointed 

attention has been drawn by Uddyotakara and Vaqaspatsmisra to 
this fact in the avayava sections of the Nyayavartika and Tat- 
paryatlka. Except in this single instance, Professor Nilakantha 
Sastri's historical shrewdness and caution have resulted almost 
invariably in safe and sound conclusions. How cautious Profes- 
sor K. A. Nilakantha Sastri has been, even in his casual state- 
ments, may be seen, for instance, from ani observation like this 
<‘The Colas, like the Pandyas, are spoken of in the plural in a,ll 
the versions of the Asokan edicts, and this has been held to imply 
that in Asoka’s time there were more than one Cola and one 
Pandya king.” In yiew of the fact that the main ground of this 
implication vanishes, the mornent it is remembered that the 
plural form in Sanskrit would be the only correct form when the 
country {janapada) is referred to, the full significance of the 
saving phrase *held to imply' put in by Professor K. A, N. Sastri 
can be easily appreciated. 

Using to some extent the language of Wingfield-Stratford, it 
may be observed, in conclusion, that Professor K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri has successfully steered cleahof the scylla of the free lance, 
with his glibly prolific arguments from words and accidental 
resemblances, and the Charyhdis of the orthodox historian, with 
his chilling and icy scepticism; and he has produced this scholar- 
ly substantial and perfectly reliable account of the Cola history, 
on every page of which one could see ample evidence of the 
author’s wealth of learning, ripe scholarship and sound historical 
judgment. 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 
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^qdqiqq ^qrq" nrq^^qicsFq^q: i 

?q#g^qqTq%q. ii qsq ii 

sT^f'qcqsfq’^ ^rq: ^qr^^qr: i 

^ srr^qq^q^q iqqi^ ?r fq^q ii qq^ ii 
II ir^ qr3[: ii 

(I ^^ ^^^: ^J^', II 
srif^q: ^qt^qrqH qjqjq. i 

q^i^r^^w«qfqqqF^ q:% ^q:® ii qsH ii 
qT%q;^^Trq^^^^qr^ ^'q€«rqq;9 1 
q^RMs^q^s ^qqqq ii q^^ ii 

qr^iqTqrqT^q# qpq^r^qiftl i 
lojsTnmq ^rqr: i^or ii qqy* ii 

1. T, A and qdrt 

2. T, AandLV. 

3. G. ;^^t; 

4. T, A and A^. f^T'SfTfSlt 

5. G. 

6. A. 

7. G. 


fl:q sttI' ^ qqr: 

G. 3^ 

G. ^nqq: 

?#7FT^ 



qrs^: 


^^qffirmmiT: ^^rr?!: H W H 

^qr5rsr?3TRPiTr^: i 

^qT^morr^ 3 w. ii ii 

^ ^r^^Rfimrsfq h 5Eg^5i^^: 1 

fl:^:mrorr5’^stJ^# m: n \^o \\ 

3 tCn^^ I 

^ca5g5qn^5rf% c5rf?^T3TqonJT5rr ii ^o? 11 

5r?Tcqf %R ^ I 

^¥rqT% ®% 5?q^ll )| 


qV^qr^sr: 1 

^ 2 jcr^mrf%qJKsfq srnr: qq h: ii ii 

f^'lr ^qRsrfgqj^orq:® 1 


®3i^?ErTqfmsfq JT^R wm 

H r\ r\ •% V rs Pk V rs 


^?T[ II Ii 

qR ^?R 1 
iKi^R^Rcnf^: II \ofA, II 


5 ^r fq^rsR^Rf 375^ I 

5^r 7T?l^fiR^T ?T5r: 11 

II II 





i%rq^ 

II m W ‘TR;: II 

f f ?5Rr?:TfF?if ?TR ^ mq^ i 

qq ii ^ovs n 

TTs^rrft^g^T^^t i 

ST^W^r?f^^==JFf i%^r52rr^3FiT n \o<c \\ 

5^r?rf t 

^|!^wm57rfT m%5i?r?T. ii \o^\\ 

H^T^rfr mqqq^ ii ^?o n 

5rrm^T’=^sf^ crq?% ii5^R5=rq; i 

3Trir%: ^^fn=?r ^R-^srr^^^r ii n 

msjq ?3rr?n^*sr5r^ il II 

qqq: ’3[srrf^33r^rr^: i 

^^TCRT^ffl^^T^ri^^r3?Trr%^(^r II ii 

q srsrt 1 

q ^qv. II II 

^r^’TTSTf^ jt^: ii ii 

11 ir% m- HW' II 


1. A. A^. and' T. 

2. A. f^r^SHT 

3. A\ inT?^l% 

T. 

4. T and G omit this ardha. 

5. Ai. ^ ^5|- 

5. A. 

7. T. qirfmW- 
LV. Ef^ffJTTfe- 


8. A omits ?[• J4^c[j5r35Jj‘ 

A^ omits this and the next 
pada. 

5- T. 

10. T, ^Eqc^rr^ 

11. G fir?qjcl^ 

12. G. 

1 \ A, A^ and T. ^fsg- 






II 3t«r tr; ii 

fCrfq ^ 3 : i^rF^c^r^ficr g 1 
%qmr^T%5i5q^¥frfrl[^fli%qT !i li 

qF^s^nfT&^^ 1 
|q!iq=q?fn:^ ?q[?i. sr^rr^g^cf^ ^isjorii^ il 11 

^ ^IW^HTN I 

m- qmqr4Tgi| qqpjqor^rf^or: 11 11 

siTS^l^iFTfqiqRgr: I 

cT^Tsf^qp 11 ii 

srrP^Tf^ Frsrr^® 1 

srrqafhlTTlT^W^ li Ii 

ijcftviiT^cr g 5cr%: i 

^gKi^r ^qmRr%qH?r: ii W ii 
sfijSsq^gsnsfq ?qRT33?¥i[?Tr%'«rf;igr; | 

3?if^R: II ii 

sn^tTRr l 

^rrc^Tgfq^fT 11 n 

^«P% 1^: ^ srr^F^s l 

q^Rxi^ q^#3 5 rS^ Ii ii 

II I! 


1 . A and T. ?fj?zf^- 

2. T. Rofs^ ir^ 

f^qi 

t«2i#srr 

ftiiq 

3 . T. 


4, G. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 


<r^ 

A. q[D§^ 

T. 

G. cifkqT 

A. FIR 

Lv. 3rff| fqqR^ 

T. G and A^. snUmR^R 

A. 



II w 

q-l^r^r ^ I 

?rn%^r^ R%sr: ^2rF^Jir|r%R% li V<^ II 

sTW^r^lr ?iTRr^r^'r i 

si5?q:r^^ ^mTiiRT ^ il ii 

ftf^r ^ i 

Fr^l?rq[ il ii 

t^fr i 

^ 5E^i;T^RT’T^fr%: ll ll 

srT?2Tf^5riir^[^f^cr i 

^^i^fsw^ir^o# 3^i;gr^ri^^ ^f%: ii ii 
3 5T>§qrf^^^ l 

^Tvrr^^ ^ fkf^ 1%^: ?gF%:® ii II 

^srf 3 li \\^ II 

^^ff'^ ?3Fi^5=r F%w f^wsrFft^srar: i 
^ ’fF'^?FF?^T^ ^^F# HTF^FTT^FFTFa': II li 

II ^m^' w.* II 

II II 




II 3 t%!i#s«rpr: II 
II sm: TT?;: II 
^ HF^S#F'T^%??FSrT 


.rs. ^ 




1- T. ^ 

A- ^FfF 

2. T. 

3. G. f^: Sc3j 

4. G omits this adrha. 


G omits this and the next 
ardha, 

5. T and A. irtf^F^S ^ 

Ai. ?TFfN%^ 

6. LV. 



csr# I 

^^frgfsfcr: ^??rrt^?T: ll II 

g ^cTT I 

5r^ II \\^ II 

II 5r«T*T: «n^: II 
II m tcffq-: ^K* II 

sffr^rr ^3: sr^mrf^OT: il li 

^ ?ir^r^rTiT% 1 

^firs^cr'c-^?;^qr3TW':q^4 j| n 

STM’T^ qgTiot 3r^T|ra:® I 

5^^'Tr|ra?cT?# ^^T?r%?rr mj 11 \\< 11 
3(^'^sjr5r^«r^^ ^^im^RrTr^^ram; 1 

5r^% 11 \\^ 11 

®er^i^iri?TO^r’' 1 

11 u 

’T»45=cr3?Tl^;c: 11 Ii 

31^ I 

srr^r ^ f^T%: 11 11 

;5«rr f^f^: 11 

ll 0 flto «Tr?: II 


1. 

2. 

3. 


T and A^ 

T and A^ ^f%1fiT; 
LV. ^ 

T. ?rf JRFT f]^%: 

A. ?r^|5qqqT#?r 


)mits this and the next ardha. 


4. G. qj 3:p^ 

5. G. adds tfg^ 

^ ?IT ^?WR# I 

6. T. 

7. T. cr%: 

8. LV. 

9. G. ??Rr5^Tll%J 




1%^ 


II srq- 'TT^: II 

g-m h Ii 

3Tf^or f^wrormr: srr^ i 

s^wml’^rrer^r^gg ii || 

srqR^TRmn ^¥R5TmR5it^5TJl II Ii 

ft; ^rri% i 

ii \\ 

§?ir^r®r^ I i 

651T%5RF7 ^ 3^*=^ II II 

3rr?^FcqRrftr qf%qftrRgR^: i 

q^TiRTS mmr f^Hrr?:arq[^® ii ii 

^4 srT^rrTRq^^ROR; i 

q^qsjr: fReri^r^^: II 1! 

II ifFT: qRt II 
II m TK: II 

^g^^SRftrST^ 51 II II 

^R5Rgr qw5if f Rqr f^5rcr5=^?rr i 
^pm II II 

^°53^^s?rTi^Rf ^ I 

1. A. cfrfS^ 

T and A*. gjTpggTTf 

2. LV. 

3. T. 

4. T, G and A^ omit this ardha, 

5. LV. 

6. G. ^ 


LV. 

7. T, G, A, and A\ 

8. T. ^ flf^RorT 

9. A. 

10. T, G and A^. 

11. A. ^oi; 


'TTs;: » I 

5^: II II 

gsifroqicRnTOr jrrfT?T^H^ns^%^ l 

^3' ’7rs% ’ t^ I! ii 

cT^sr t^vtI^S ^ g ^rrar^^ft tfSTT i 
^'^r^rr% ^ ?33c^^5if^ ii ii 

R?i?r I 

R^rqr%|^5f II II 

i%ir^ srr^r l 

^t?frff ^ ^ Hi5?i. II 11 

^ifFTi^^ sr^^TT^f? ^^sTrft5Rf5=^^: I 
€l5rt sT^r?i?T?^: ii \^6 ii 

w^ ^FR^«Ff: r 

^i^^fv?53pJT f^R it Ii 

II 5ft =53^'- 5K: II 
II 5#«Kssis«n«r: ii 

II m ii#5®im: II 
II sm: tk;: II 

<ra«ft§ftS!t#: ^3?rtr&SR57itei I 
ggisjwijfl ?!traf al’ ^ li \%o n 

PfiTRirartor g i 

5itfiritsfti; stWrasRwr sTHSjft II II 
«nsT® jrrsn^ ^o^iRfrm^R fR: i 
^Ef^RTf^R^HT ?T ^^^11 

1- LV. 3. G. ^HTRf?- 

2- T. gffp^?T?tTSfq G 

AandA^ g^^^ TF^ 5. A. and LV. 

LV. 6- A- 

6 



n 


5rrqTijff2iTT% i 

f^5rr: 53 : II 11 

^Rli^5r?^T«TR ^ I 
sT^T’Tr^JTH’:'^ mr%T: II II 

jr^oTrsffF^rf^Tlr^^^ ^'r^H' w 1 

5T «T#r^5T^5t ^srr 11 ii 

ir^54 ^%ri: il ll 

^ri I 

JTrajoT 11 

q^r %5TT^^<orqj^qRT^?T9%%: ll ll 

11 TKJ II 

II m flcft^TJ 'Tra[: II 
sm^r ?7ftq?Ti?Tr 1 

j^: 5EqTri^3?r^r^: ’Erq^'r^q^rrqi^ 11 11 

7 ( ^smrfrjt i 

^Fq'q^rfr® qTi%5q mT%^: 11 ^^so n 

T^^nsr i 

T%^r ®5rff^^r 11 ^vs? 11 

fq^^rqsrrq l 

^ § 3?q?5^qr5&53r!Frq[ 1 1 ll 

1 . T and A . 

2. A. ?3fTf|i%%^ 

A^- ?qTFf^^ 

3. T. A and A^, q^; 

4. G. 5grRp:q 


5. Ai omits this pada. 

6. A. I%fjcfT 

7. A" omits 3ri^. . 

8. T. fqfj^qf 

9. LV. % g^% 


§:i^rsiT^ cpftq: wi 


n 


^ fr ^7sr?ft V li ^vs>^ ii 



:® 5r^r%0T: I 



HT <rr%ofr li it 


^TOiq^r^sr cr^^crr" ii n 


II 1T^: II 


II ^ g#r: TO II 

taiq^Ti^ ®’T^[%^^?S^II II 

^sRfcrr ^ic^nqr 5frirf?n^ i 



ij?^82r®R«n?W to:* h ii 

^ sr^TOTO I 

^ gii^oTr^ar^f ii n 

?iF^rTOrerR?T ^ifK nf^’Tra^ i 

«R ?TO)rsq ii n 


5'^IRt ^R^TT STTirr f^^'TcTf: I 
’^gft^ fi rgrr f r ^ippr: ii ii 
tT 5Bg^: i 

f^?wTon3mr%?Tr?i;^ ii ii 
II # I 

1. A. 5. A and A\ g? 5 rg| 

2. LV. 5^rsRr: T. cR a[?r% 

3. A1 omits q^?^. . A* 5F% EI?ff% 

4. T. 7. T.g^^^qshr^f^rsr^ 


II m TKJ II 
5rw?pTT^5R[-5rTOTf I 

^t: I 

?r%oir: ii ii 

'T^or ;t :i7^1 I 

^2rT?i^^F^?r II II 

^5m\ ^W«rTiff^¥ir^^: I 

%5 arsTR^^^^r fr ^m^^\\ ii 

’T^«rTT% i^rgis I 
^ w. II II 

^nERRrf^^fijTR^^ II \C6 Ii 

sirfi^ri^ wb H 

II ^ TO! 11 


3fcq^3ft%TO # 

TO#^^’TO! 


II wmx II 


1. G. goT^t 

2. G. cff^qT* 


3. A, 

4. A. 



INDEX 


A 

Abhanga, 116. 

Abhidhdna-vasiu-kosa^ 8l, 82. 
Ahhilasitdrihacinidmani, 107- 108 
f-n., 115. 

Abhinavagupta, 257. 

Acan Diksita, 279, 

Accent, shift of, 307. 

Accutappa Nayamdu, 362. 

Acyuta Raya, 134, 

Addanki Inscription, 143. 
Adhirajendra, 44. 

Adiccanallur, 96. 

Adiga| Kandan Marambavi, 256 f-n,, 
237.' 

Adipurana, 182 f-n. 

Aditya 1, 214, 218, 230-232, 234-236, 
349. 

Adiyan, 223. 

Advaitamukura, 279. 
Advaitananda(Rama.nanda), 281, 
Advaitasiddhi, 280, 282-, 283-, 284 
f-n., 285, 287-291, 292-, 293 f-n., 294. 
Advaitavidyacarya, 280, 281, 292. 
Advaitavidyakrtah, 280 f-n. 

Agastya, 152-155. 

Agastya Bhakiavildsa, 365 and f-n. 
Agnisarman, 192. 

Agnistoina, 192, 298. 

Aihole Inscription, 78. 
Aiiareya-Aranyaka, 350. 

— — Bralimana, 350. 

Aivarmalai Inscription, 226. 
American Journal of Philology, 

311 f-n. 

Ajanta, 48, 116, 183, 186, 367. 
Ajiiapurdna, 182 f-n. 

Akalavarsa Krsna I, 217 f-n. 

Akkara, 181 -, 182 f-n. 

Alahkara, 257. 

B 


Alankara-san'asva, 81 . 

Alas plates, 39 f-n. 

Alcyone, 150, 

Alfonso de Sousa, 135. 

Altindische Grammatik, 123. 

I Afuparasar, 216. 

I Alur grant, 212, 213, 218 f-n. 
Amarasimha, 97. 

Amaravati, 99 f-n. 

Amaravati and Jaggayyapetlah 
plates, 97 f-n. 

Araarax-ati Stupa, 84. 
Ambasamudrain, 282 f-n. 

Ambur, 21S, 216 , 219, 229, 232. 

Amma I, 18, 21, 22, 39, 

Ainraa II, 18, 21-, 22 f-n., 23-25, 36, 
37, 39, 40, 45. 

Amoghavarsa, 180, 212 f-n. 

Anamalai Inscription, 227. 
Anandabodha, 281. 

Anavarraa, 59, 60, 
Andhranamasangrham, 67. 
Aniruddha, 338 f-n., 339-341. 
Anraaiyur, 215. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute, 27, 28 f-n., 30 f-n. 
Anzeiger, 124. 

Aparajita, 212 ft. 

Apastamba, 348. 

Apastamba-mantra-patha, 354, 357, 
359, 361 f-n. 

Apastambasutra, 295. 

Appakavi, 47. 

Appayya Diksita, 279, 280, 282, 294 
f-n., 319, 320, 

Aranyakasaitihita, 296-299, 301, 
Arikesari, 220, 221, 223, 224. 
Aristanemi, 212 f-n. 

Arjuna’s Penance, 102, 103. 
Arrihgal, 136. 

Arrur, 235, 



ii 


INDEX. 


Arseyakalpa, 300-302. 

Arihasdsira, 4. 

Arurhbaka plates, 40. 

Aryabhata, 23, 150. 

Aryadeva, 97, 9S, 99 and f-n. 
Aryamani, 97. 

Aryasaptasati, 7, 15. 

Asamasaman, 220, 221, 223. 
‘<Asmakam” a note on, 362. 

Asoka, 187. 

Astavakrabhanga, 116. 
Asubhargava song, 301. 
Asvalayana, 348. 

Asvamedha, 360 f-n., 361 f-n. 
Atharvaveda, 350 and f-n. 
Aiharvaveda-samJiitd, 350, 357. 
Atibhariga, 116, 

Attili Copper plate, 18, 20, 21 f-n 
25, 36. 

Aufrecht, 122. 

Ausasana saman, 302. 

Avabhrtha, 360, 361 f-n. 
Avadanakalpalata, 110, 111 f-n. 
Avaniculamani, 221. 
Avanipasegaran, 224, 225. 
Avantisundarikatha, 110. 

Avesta, 271, 

Avestan Compounds, 131. 
Avidyanivrtti, 2S2 f-n. 

Ayamani, 97, 98. 
a ya ma ni | pru -Sti ka, 96. 
Ayanakula, 60. , 

Ay ir a veil, 223. 

Ayyadevara, 98. 

B 

Badaga, 140, 144. 

Badaga gospels, 144 f-n. 

Badami, 39. 

Badapa, 22, 40, 41, 45. 

Bairagis, 138. 

Balasubrahmaiiya Aiyar, K., 370. 
Balasubrahmanyan, S. R., 83. 
Ballalasena, 338, 339, 345. 

Bana, 81, 82. 

Banadhiraja, 235. 

Bana Inscription, 212, 216. 

Banas, 219 f-n., 235. 

Bartholomce, 124, 270.- 


Basavapurdnani, 365. 

Ba u dhdyanasu tra, 295 . 

Beal, 99 f-n. 

Benfey, 311, 312. 

Benloew, 311, 312. 

Bentley, John, 153. 

Bhadra, 259, 260. 

Bliadravarman, 170. 

Bhadukiya, Aya, 98. 

Bhagavad Datta, 338 f-n. 
BhagavadgUd and Bhdgavata, 1S6 
et seq. 

Bhairavamisra, 127. 
Bhakidmara-siotra, 81. 

Bhamati, (Catussutrl) — Review, 369. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R., 19 f-n., 29, 
78. 

, Bharati, 17-, 20-, 25-, 191 f-n, 
Bharati, Telugu monthly, 143 f-n. 
Bharatitirtha, 281. 

Bharavi, 78. 

Bhdsdhhusana, 82. 
Bhatta-Bhaskara, 351, 353, 354, 356, 
361 f-n. 

Bhatta-Bhima, 53, 183. 

Bhattacarya, Durgamohan, 335, 
338 and f-n., 340, 342, 345, 346, 347 
and f-n., 348 and f-n., 349, 350, 359, 
361. 

Bhatpcharya, Vidhusekhara, 99 

f-n. 

Bhdttacinidmanif 176. 

Bhdttadipikd, 176. 

Bhattiprolu Caskets, 96, 99 f-n. 
Bhattoji DIksita, 317 f-n. 
Bhavadvaita, 282 and f-n., 28S. 
Bhavasarman, 190, 191. 
Bhavisyoiiarapurdna, 366 f-n. 
Bhilsa (Vidisa), 15. 

Bhima I, 18-20, 21 and f-n,, 22-25, 
36, 38, 39, 186. 

Bhima II, 21 f-n., 22 and f-n., 26 
fn., 39, 192, 

Bhima III, 22, 39. 

Bhojpur, 98. 

Bhulabha, 10. 

Bhulamba, 10. 

Bhuvanesvara, 15. 

Bloch, Dr., 187. 
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Bloomfield, M., 281, 311-, 312 f-n. 
Bopp, 130 f-n. 

Boppanna-bhatta, 348. 

Borneo, 170. 

Bose, Nandlal, 117 f-n., 118. 

Bower Manuscript, 53, 184. 

Bradley, 286 f-n. 

Brahma-gana, 179, 187. 

Brahman, 284. 

Brahmananda, 282, 294. 
Brdhmanasarvasva, 339, 342, 346 and 
f-n., 347, 348 f-n,, 3S0, 356, 360. 
Brahmanaspati, 315. 

Brahmasiddhi, 281, 282. 
Brahmavidyabharana, 281 . 

Brahmi, 96, 187. 

Brhaddevata, 308. 

Brhadisvara temple, 362. 

Brhati, 172. 

Brhat-jdtaka, 151. 
Brhat-kathamanjari, 111. 
Brhai-samhita, 154. 

British Journal of Psychology, 

308 f-n. 

British Museum Plates, 21 f-n., 25, 
36, 37. 

Brown, P., 5, 

Brugmann, 124-, 130 f-n., 270-272, 362. 
Buck, Carl D., 272 f-n. 

Buddha, 111. 

Buddharaja, 98, 

Buddhist Suttas, 98. 

Buhler, 96, 97, 308. 

Bukka, 350. 

Burgess, 97 f-n. 

Burne-Jones, 118. 

Burnell, 81, 304. 

Butler, H. E., 311. 

C 

Cakrakota, 43. 

Caland, W., 295. 

Caland-Henry, I’aganistoma, 297 
f-n. 

Caldwell, 140. 

Callenfels, Dr., 170. 

Calukiarasar, 216, 231. 

Caiukya grants. Eastern, 18, 19, 2i 
f-n., 26, 31, 36, 39-41. 


; Calukyas, 17, 190, 217. 

Canipa, 1/0. 

Canarese Prosody, 179. 
Candragoinin, 1S6, 

Candrakala, 127. 
j Candravariisa, 220. 

Canopus, 152-154. 

Cape Comorin, 134, 135, 133, 
Carucarya, 13. 

Carudatta, 14, 

CaiaJogns Briiianicns, 149. 
Caialogns Caialogcrum, 294 f-n. 
Catussatika, 99 f-n. 

Canpadl, ISI f-n., 183 f-n. 

Cendalur plates, 19, 37. 

Ceraman, 365, 366 and f-n. 

Cevvappa Nayarndu, 352, 
Chaceldonic agate, 171. 

Chakravarti, Chintaharaij, 294 f-n. 
Challakere, 217 f-n. 
Chdndogya-manira-bhdsya, 335, 336 
f-n., 338-342, 345-347, 349, 357, 360. 
Chdndogyamanirapdtha, 339, 341 
and f-n., 349, 350, 360. 
Chdndogya-parisista, 341 f-n. 
Chadombudhi, 47, 81, 82, 179, 181 
f-n., 187. 

Chando-nidarsaiui-paira, 54. 
Cliandd*vatanisa, 181 f-n., 182 f-n. 
Charuchandra Roy, U8. 

Chinese Buddhism, 98 f-n, 
Chinlamani, Dr. T. R., 97 f-n., 276, 
319. 

Chowdhury, D. P. Roy, llS, 
Christianity, Conversion to, 135. 
Chronology of the Later Pallavas, 
212 f-n., "217, 21s f-n. 
j Cinnatnaniir plates, bigger, ISO. 
CIpurapafli grant, 24, 31, 37. 
Cipurapalli plates, 17, 36, 37. 

I Citrakavya, 257. 

! Citrapata, 319. 

Citrasastra, 257. 

Citrasutra, 13. 
i Citsukha, 281, 287. 

Cokkanatha Nayak, 363. 

Cola art, 367. 

Colas, 37-, 39-, 21 1-, 234 f-n., 237, .366 
j f-n., 372, 
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Colebrooke, 300. 

Comparative Grammar, 140. 
Conjeevaram, 229, 230. 

Constable, Life of, 113 f-n,, 117 f-n. 
Conventionalism, 255, 2S6. 

Conway, R. S., 270. 
Coomaraswaray, Dr. A. K., 5. 
Cornelian Seal, 170, 171. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarmn, 
99 f-n. 

C. P., 18-, 20-, 23-, 25-, 26-, 40 f-n. 
Cunningham, 171. 

Curme Volume of Linguistic Stu- 
dies, 310 f-n. 

D 

Dadhikarna, 106. 
Daksinamurtisiava, 281. 
Damacandra, 60. 

Danarnava, 22, 40, 41, 45. 

Dandin, 110. 

Dantivarman, 218, 230, 231-, 232-, 
233 f-n. 

Darbhanga, 338. 

Darbishire, H. B., 270, 272. 
Da^akumaracarita, 11, 110 f-n. 
Dasaratha Sarma, 78. 

Dasaratra, 300. 

Ddsaiayya Rcah, 295. 
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